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WHAT ARCHITECTS SAID 





“After 35 years’ experience... 
we are still using Maple in a 


large proportion of our work.” 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN COMPANY 
Architects and Structural 
Engineers, Chicago 









* 


The tough character of Maple 
. withstands the hard treat- 
ment to which a school room is 


subjected.” 
T. H. BUELL & CO. 
Architects, Denver 


& 


“After over 20 years’ expert- 


ence... 1 know of no better 


finish flooring for a school.” 


GEO. ERNEST ROBINSON 
Architect, Boston 











“For the past 25 years we have 
specialized in designing Edu- 
cational Buildings. Our spect- 
fications invariably call for 
Northern Hard Maple Floor- 
ing.” 

HARRY S. COOMBS 


ALONZO J. HARRIMAN 
Architects, l_ewiston, Maine 


+ 


“Maple was selected... as be- 
ing the least expensive flooring 
material that we considered 
would be satisfactory.” 


WYATT & NOLTING 
Architects, Baltimore 


“Hard Maple has proven more 
durable than other wood floors, 
denser, and...easyto maintain.” 
STARRETT and VAN VLECK 
Architects, New York 








in telling about their choice of 
Hard Maple Flooring for Schools 





“We have used Maple flooring 
in all the class rooms of the last 
9 school buildings designed by 
this office.”’ 


H. C. NEWTON & R. D. MURRAY 
Architects, Los Angeles 





& 


“In going through schools we 
built 20 and 25 years ago... 
the Maple floors are still in 
perfect condition.” 


STEBBINS, HAXBY & BISSELL 
Architects, Minneapolis 

















* 


"We feel that it comes closer to 
meeting all the requirements 
than any other flooring.” 


E. E. ROBERTS and 
ELMER C. ROBERTS, Inc. 
Architects, Chicago 











UCCESSFUL experience with Northern 
S Hard Maple over a long period of years is 
most frequently the reason for the architect's 
choice of Maple for school floors. 

These experienced appraisers of value know 
that tough-fibred, tight-grained Maple with- 
stands hard wear—that it retains its smoothness, 
offers no lodging places for dirt—that it is re- 
silient, warm and dry —that it provides firm 
anchorage for desks and simplifies con- 
struction—that it may be laid in blocks 
or strips,with or with out pattern, over 
screeds, wood or concrete sub-floors. 


Heavy duty finishes especially adapted for school 
floors are available. 

These are factors easily translated into student 
well-being and unequalled economy of installa- 
tion and maintenance. As your architect will 
tell you, you build for the years when you floor 
with Northern Hard Maple. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1780 McCormick Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Floor with Maple 


s The letters MFMA on Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring signify that the flooring 
is standardized and guaranteed by the Maple Flooring Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, whose members must attain and maintain the highest standards of 

_ . ’ manufacture and adhere to manufacturing and grading rules which economi- 
See our catalogue data in Sweet's, Sec. 15/53. en " 
cally conserve these remarkable woods. This trade-mark is 


Let our service and research department assist 


you with your flooring problems. Write us. 


for your protection. Look for it on the flooring you use. M F M A 
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secutive display of School Furniture at the 


CONVENTION OF THE N. E. A. 


as demonstrated at our Twenty-first con- 
Department of Superintendence ce 8 oe 


St. Louis, Missouri 
Authorized Distributors or Company Branches in all Trade Areas 
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Tomorrow’s citizens deserve the aid of dependable, up-to-date school equipment. Particularly is 
this true of electrical equipment . .. Graybar’s nationwide service of supply makes available prac- 
tically any electrical item used in a school. Graybar brings these products to you quickly, con- 


veniently and economically. Furthermore, each and every Graybar item is backed by a 67 year old 


reputation for dependability. GraybaR &, . 2 any 


OFFICES IN 77 PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GRAYBAR BUILDING NEW YORK N. Y. 
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FREE BOOKLET TELLS HOW TO GET BEST 
RESULTS FROM SCHOOL PAPERS 


Now, more than ever before, executives and teachers are turning to 


the school paper as a helpful instrument in the conduct of school 
affairs. And they find the most effective production method is the 
Mimeograph Process. Among the advantages of a well-edited publica- 
tion are: (1) molding of public opinion favorable to the school pro- 
gram, (2) enlistment of added support for school activities, (3) raising 
of esprit de corps in the student body, (4) providing an ideal medium 
for preliminary training in journalism. Attractive illustrated papers 
are produced quickly, easily, and at low cost by the Mimeograph 
Process. Whether or not you are now using this fine tool of educa- 
tion, you will be interested in reading our informative booklet, “How 
to Publish a School Paper.” Now being forwarded to teachers and 
executives without charge. Address A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
Don’t miss this booklet. Detailed procedure, thoughtfully arranged, for all oper- 


ations in publishing a school paper, is clearly set forth in a handsome brochure which is 


yours for the asking. Address Educational Department, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


MIMEOGRAPH 
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HIS NEW Sturtevant Unit Ventilator will appeal to 
your eye...and to your common sense. 


It is unnecessary to tell you how exceptionally good- 
looking it is. For you can judge its appearance yourself. 
As to the inside... we can assure you that the design 
and construction guarantees the utmost in effective ven- 
tilation, economical operation, and dependable service. 


Every part throughout, with the exception of controls, 


Sturtevant 
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made by Sturtevant. ..assuring perfect coordination of 
parts and unit responsibility. Even the motor is a 
Sturtevant product...designed to provide especially 
quiet operation and to eliminate radio interference. We 
will gladly mail descriptive Catalog No. 377-1 on request. 


* 


B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park; Boston, Mass. 
Branches in 33 principal cities 
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A RESULT OF 70 YEARS OF AIR ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE 
a, , ,— 


























and No Separate Steam Mains Required! 
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ARE HEATED 


Precise control of temperatures throughout this modern school building is assured. 97 Johnson 
Dual Thermostats operate valves on each of more than a hundred direct radiators as well as 
valves and dampers in 67 unit type ventilating machines. The relationship between each Johnson 
device is such that exactly the correct sequence of operation is obtained. . . . Each Dual Thermo- 
stat is capable of maintaining either of two temperatures, “occupancy” and “non-occupancy.” 
The temperature setting at which each instrument operates is set from a central control panel, 
in accordance with the usage of the various sections of the building. Thermostats are reset 
independently from this panel in five distinct groups. The following grouping is typical of such 
buildings: 1—Administrative Section, 2—-Gymnasium and Locker Rooms, 3—Auditorium, 4— 
Classrooms in one wing, 5—Classrooms in another wing. 


JOHNSON Dual Control is especially desirable in school buildings. Occupied rooms may 
be heated to a “‘normal’’, 70-degree temperature while unused sections of the building are 
maintained at, say, 50 degrees. At night, the entire building is carried at the reduced 
temperature, an “economy level”? from which it is neither difficult nor expensive to re-heat 
in the morning. Separate steam mains are not required. The Dual Thermostats are con- 
nected in groups arranged in such a way that rooms used during evening hours, or at other 
odd times, may be handled separately. Switches at a central location select the normal 
“occupancy” temperature or the reduced “economy” temperature for the thermostats in 
each group. Single rooms may be cut from the group operation by means of a push button 
on each thermostat, furnished in those cases where such flexibility is desirable. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. « » BRA.NCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL: CITIES 











AUTOMATIC 
HEAT CONTROL 





OnLy OccuPpigED ROOMS 
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Georgetown Medical School, Washington, D. C. This large, efficient build- 

ing contains a Telechron ADFR system, consisting of seventeen Tele- 

chron clocks and automatic central control equipment. Installed February 
4, 1930. Frank Heim, engineer; E. C. Gramm, contractor. 


EVERY CLASS 
MOVES PRECISELY 





Dobbs Ferry Junior and Senior High School, Dobbs Ferry, New York, has 
a Telechron ADFR system, consisting of 66 indoor clocks, a program 
instrument, a signal control board, a five-foot glass dial outdoor clock 
and automatic central control equipment. Installed October, 1935. Knappe 


and Morris, Architects. Clark, McMillen & Riley, Engineers. 
Ratner Corporation, Electrical Contractors. 


Carroll- 


* * * 


School and college life is fuller, more productive, 
where activities are regulated by quiet, dependable 
Telechron time. Confusion is absent in class and 
lecture rooms that are equipped with these accurate, 
economical electric time systems. 

Each Telechron is, in itself, a sturdy independent 
timekeeper. It may be installed as a single unit— 
or as part of a complete timekeeping system, cen- 
trally controlled. An important point in the consid- 
eration of a Telechron system is its economy. The 
original cost is surprisingly low—operating and up- 
keep expense negligible. 

If the installation of modern timekeeping equip- 
ment is one of your problems, we would welcome a 
letter from you. One of our representatives will call. 
No obligation, of course. 


WARREN TELECHRON COMPANY 
ASHLAND MASSACHUSETTS 











e While eeneiien the Meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the N. E. A. at St. Louis on February 
| 22 to 27, visit the Norton Door Closer Display, Booth H—2. 





DOOR 
LOSER 


Absolute control of doors all the way insures against 





NORTON. 


unnecessary door and hinge repair as well as noise. 
Correct lubrication and the problem of leakage solved... 
the Norton Door Closers give years of efficient service. 


WRITE FOR THE NORTON CATALOG 
NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO. 


Division of the Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 
2906 N. Western Ave. Chicage, II. 





DOOR CLOSERS FOR ALL SCHOOL DOORS 


Wet A FOUNTAIN BY THESE 
3 TANDARDS ; 








@ You cannot judge a drinking foun- 
tain by designalone. It is the factor of 
health — safety — SANITATION — that 
determines its logical choice for use in 
schools. In Halsey Taylor Drinking 
Fountains you secure features that are 
fundamental in hygienic protection 
and in practical convenience. Ask for 
our latest catalog illustrating and de- 
scribing the full line. 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO. 
WARREN OHIO 





Fad 


SHALSEY TAYLOR 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
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Note These Features 
of Berloy Steel Lockers 
























1. Rigid steel channel frame with continuous door-strike 
along both sides. 


2. 16-gauge door built to prevent permanent distortion. 
3. Full-loop hinges—2 inches wide, 5 barrels. 


4. Pre-locking device—quiet, positive, and completely con- 
ceoled in the door to prevent tampering. 


5. Sturdy latching lugs with rubber cushions which do not 
protrude objectionably into the door opening. 


6. Handle of unbreakable alloy—chromium plated, 
modern design. 


7. Smart, new number plates to harmonize with the notch- 
ing of frame gussets. 


8. New louvres of modern design conform to the other 
improvements of the exterior. 


9. Rustproof, cadmium plated coat hooks—attached to 
locker with 2 bolts each. 


10. Handsome, durable baked enamel finish in either 
neutral green or school furniture brown. 


+ 


a ee 


‘The new unit of two 


coe 


single-tier Berloy Steel Lock 





ers—Type SS with standard 





louvred doors. Regular 


















equipment consists of hat 





shelf, coat hooks, num- 





ber plate and padlock 





attachment. Two standard 
finishes—neutral green and 


school furniture brown.” 


* 


We invite you to examine 
the Berloy Steel Lockers 
and the above Ten Features 


at the Convention of the 
Department of Superinten- 
dence. 

Booths—L 24 and 28 





BERLOY 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
CANTON, OHIO 


Division of REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
BRANCHES AND DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 










OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


FILING CABINETS STORAGE CABINETS INDUSTRIAL DISPLAY 
DESKS AND TABLES TRANSFERS AUTOMOTIVE LIBRARY 


LOCKERS, BUILT-TO-ORDER WORK AND SPECIAL PRODUCTS 


STEEL SHELVING 





YALE 
Combination 
Padlock No.579 

No. 589 has 
=mergency 
Control Key). 
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YALE 
Combination 
Locker Lock 
No. L3374 (with 
Emergency 
Control Key). 








MEXICO 
PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 
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™ AUTOMATIC BUTLER. <2, 


Two of these 
Automatic Butler 
coal stokers per- 
formed so effici- 
ently after instal- 
lation in 1934 that 
the second pair 
was installed this 
season in the Sen- 
ior High School, 
Ft. Dodge, Iowa. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1255 EASTERN AVE., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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For HEATING Schools of Every Size 


BY MECHANICAL OR HAND FIRING 


..+with Coal, Oil, or Gas 














Steel 
BOILERS 


WHETHER a School building be large or small 

. . whether it is to be heated with coal, (hand 
or stoker fired) oil or gas... there is a Kewanee 
Steel Boiler just right for the job. 


. and back of each Kewanee is sixty-seven 
years experience in building of heating units 
.. an experience reflected in Lower Fuel bills 
and Long Life of the II,385 KEWANEE Boilers 
heating 7286 of America’s finest Schools. 


eewanes Steel THE EFFICIENCY OF ANY HEATING PLANT DEPENDS 


for heating larger PRIMARILY ON THE BOILER. Actually the boiler is 


ohne the ““heart’’ of every heating system. And the system 


can't be efficient unless the boiler is RIGHT. 


Ask for complete information 
about any or all Kewanee Boilers. 


KEWANEE 
TYPE R. 


Panee GO1LER COMPORATION 
KEWANEE ILLINOIS 





KEWANEE Square ’R"’. . . neatly jacketed 
units for heating smaller Schools. 





KEWANEE BSILER CORPORATION [iReanaaianaen Seaton! Schoot ia dour 
restricted efficiency. cket as shown, or in uvare 

KEWANEE, ILLINOIS onium ¥ pe Regal o to completely 

enclose the burner w e 


Eastern District Office: 37 W. 39th Street, boiler 
New York City. 


(Branches in Sixty-one Principal Cities) Our Products May Be Financed on 


division of American Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corporation. the Kewanee Time Payment Plan 
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Lf Leading the array of new 
Rundle-Spence drinking foun- 
tains are Models No. 14 and 
No. 122—the same pattern in 
pedestal and wall type respect- 
ively. The modernistic octagon 

design of these fountains has been 
patented to prevent imitation of 
its beautiful symmetry. Either 
model is obtainable in six attractive 
colors one of which will harmonize 
with any interior. And all exposed 





metal parts are chromium plated. 


The drinking water cannot pos- 
sibly be contaminated because the 
R-S patented angle stream non- 
squirting jet extends above the bowl 
rim so that nozzle orifice will not 
be flooded if drain becomes clogged. 
This freedom of service and the 
Rasco patented ball-bearing self- 
closing valve assure true economy 
and perfect dependability. 


Write for complete details on 


these or other R-S models to 
suit your particular needs. 


RUNDLE- SPENCE 
MEG. Co. 


445 No. Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





and 4enie 


More Sloan Flush Valves are sold than all 
other makes combined. Prices are the same. Why 
accept a substitute when you are paying for 
Sloan quality ? 


Get your money's worth: insist on SLOAN. 


SLOAN VALVE CO., CHICAGO 
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Specifications for Pittsburgh 
Chain-Link Fence were de- 
veloped with due regard for 
the many hazards to which a 
fence is subjected. It is de- 
signed and manufactured to 
last a long time and to keep 
in good condition with a min- 
imum of care. The erection 


za 
4 > 
! 


VL LPLPPLL 
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FOR LONG LIFE 


‘ 
"erate 


of a Pittsburgh Chain -Link 
Fence is a permanent improve- 
ment of the property. Serv- 
ices of the Pittsburgh Steel 
Company’s engineers in plan- 
ning and estimating the cost 
of enclosing school property 
are gladly offered. Inquiries 
are invited. 


a 


Pittsburgh Chain-Link Fence 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPAN 


751 UNION TRUST BLDG. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


FIAT ALL-STEEL PARTI- 
TIONS FOR TOILET AND 
DRESSING STALLS 


Ideal for schools and dormitories— 


are strong, durable and sanitary and 
non-absorbent of moisture and odors. 


FIAT SHOWER BATH 
CABINETS 


Leakproof - Rustproofed - Sanitary 


Can be installed in new schools or in 
remodeling old buildings. Economi- 


cal and easily installed. There is a 


FIAT cabinet for every requirement. 


Catalog Sent on Request 


FIAT 


Metal Manufacturing Co. 
1201 Roscoe St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
101 Park Ave., NEW YORK 
11 Beacon St., BOSTON 
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Triumph of Peeseate 


in Classroom Heating and Ventilating 


Syncretized Air is today’s most advanced 
type of heating and ventilating for individ- 
ual classrooms. It is the scientific result of 
exhaustive research in the Nesbitt labora- 
tory and in that laboratory-at-large of 
countless schoolrooms in which Nesbitt 
engineers are constantly observing. 


THE NESBITT SYNCRETIZER 


Sold by American Blower Corporation, Buckeye Blower Company and John J. Nesbitt, Inc. 


The Nesbitt Syncretizer eliminates drafts by 
maintaining a minimum air-stream temper- 
ature; prevents overheating and odors by 
continuously supplying correctly tempered 
outdoor air to occupied rooms. Results: 
Ideal indoor air and maximum fuel economy. 
John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Holmesburg, Phila., Pa. 
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ENVIRONMENT 


What kind of a home holds the interest and affection of the child? 
One with a stern atmosphere or one abounding in the joy of fellowship and fun? 
One torn with strife and dissension or one of sympathetic and harmonious cooperation? 


A pupil failing to return home left a note to his parents outlining briefly the reasons for running 
away: all work, no play; too much drudgery, not enough relaxation; too much severity; not 
enough kindness. 


Parents providing such an environment lose the perspective of the child. 


If environment is important for the home life of the child, it is equally as important a factor 
in his educational training. 


Schools with a personality will develop pupils with personality. 


They are the schools that employ the teachers whose essential characteristics among others 
are optimism and cheerfulness. 


They are the schools that incorporate into the curriculum such subjects as will stimulate child 
interest and develop creative thinking. 


They are the schools who recognize that, while there must be drill, there must also be creative 
work. 


They are the schools that plan programs of fun and play as well as study. 


They are the schools that spare no effort to make the work of the pupils interesting and 
fascinating. 


They are the schools whose rooms are attractively kept, whose furnishings are modern and 
healthful. 


These are the schools that have a concern for the environment of the pupils. 


It is to these schools that the pupils will return in memory in years to come with the satisfaction 
of knowing that such schools were essentially an inspiration and asset in the development of 
their young lives. 


It is to these schools the pupils reaching adult years will still turn with love and affection. 


School environment is an important factor in the education of the child. 


Supplies and Equipment Association 
Room 312 Palmer House, Shop Section 
CHICAGO 
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Wherever children gather, N Ol S E will result 


WHEREVER ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 
IS USED NOISE WILL BE 


CONTROLLED 



















































Acousti-Celotex effectively 
controls noise and corrects 
acoustics in the new Vare 
Junior High School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Architect, 
Board of Education. 


Noise need not retard or ruin teaching conditions in your school... 
even though it is as natural for children to make noise as it is for them 

eS to breathe. The important thing is to control school noises so that chil- 
DI S Cam dren may concentrate, hear distinctly, learn with less effort! So that 
teachers may think clearly, and teach without distraction, without con- 
stant irritation from noise inside or outside the classroom. 


Acousti-Celotex is designed especially for controlling noise and correct- 
ing acoustics. It consists of small square tiles, with patented perforations, 
\ easily installed on ceilings and walls, where sound strikes and reflects. It 
absorbs noise, in much the same manner that a sponge absorbs water. 


If you would have clearer speech in classrooms and auditoriums, as 
well as better hearing conditions, better discipline and less teaching 
\ effort, control schoolroom noise with Acousti-Celotex. School corridors, 
cafeterias, music halls, typing rooms, gymnasiums, and other noisy 
be N T places may also be successfully quieted with this unusual material. 
‘ 


Acousti-Celotex is permanent, inexpensive. It may be applied to 
existing walls and ceilings in a wide variety of patterns 
and designs, and may be painted and repainted without 
impairing its acoustical value. Consult the Acousti-Celotex 
contracting engineer in your city, who will gladly furnish 
estimates and recommendations without obligation, or, 
write us direct. 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


PAINTABLE PERMANENT 


COUSTI-]| ELOTEX 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 
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ArrTer 28 YEARS... 








Powers Control is still giving “Excellent Service’”’ 


in these three buildings! 


Lower maintenance and oper- 
ating costs, and greater comfort 
and fuel economy are assured 
with Powers control because— 
its thermostats do not get out of 
adjustment causing UNDER and 
OVER-heating. They need no an- 
nual adjustment or overhauling. 

The Powers Regulator Com- 
pany, 45 Years of Specialization 
in Temperature and Humidity 
Control—Offices in 43 Cities— 
Chicago: 2720 Greenview Ave., 
New York: 231 East 46th St., 
Los Angeles: 1808 W. 8th St., 
Toronto: 106 Lombard St. 


POWERS 
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A Periodical of School Administration 


Western Office: Published on the first day of the month by Easjern Olice: = 
66 E. SOUTH WATER ST. : 330 WEST 42ND STREET I b . d bl 
CHICAGO, ILL. THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY NEW YORK, N. Y. t may be quite pardonable on the part 


524-544 No. Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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of an editor to occasionally take the read- 
ers into his confidence and say something 
that may be of immediate concern to 
both. In doing so let us talk for the mo- 
17 ment about the publication you have be- 
fore you. 





THE AMERICAN SCHOOL Boarp Jour- 
NAL made its first appearance in the spring 
21 of 1891, nearly 45 years ago. It grew out 

of the apparent need for a medium de- 
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professional labors and the interests of the 
28 teacher. The administrative side demand- 
ed attention. 


The inception of a ScHoot Boarp 
JOURNAL implied an original departure 
32 in the periodical field. The publication 


met with a ready acceptance throughout 

| the United States. Since its beginning, it 
37 has brought its readers the best thought 
and experiments evolved in the field of 
school administration. Bibliographies ort” 
41 school administration published in recent 
years enumerate several thousand articles 
written by leading schoolmen covering 
43 every phase of the government and man- 
agement of the schools. 





43 
The contribution which the publica- 
44 tion has made in the direction of a better 
45 administration of schools, hence better 
schoolhousing and better teachers, cannot 
45 be measured in definite terms. 
” The enterprise has retained its leader- 
ship in a field in which it was the pioneer 
eneaen through the fact that the publication has 
edcanekiia 46 always been abreast with the progress 
nent ae made in its chosen field. It has in the past 
Seeeeeeees 4 | won the confidence of the school public 
a - | and will strive to merit it in the future. 
site ticks 55 WILLIAM GEORGE Bruce, 
sea eeeeees “ Founder and Editor. 
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Do you know W hy thousands of schools now use 
DITTO STUDY 


M LESSON BOOKS ?° 





Ditto books are printed in Ditto Reproducing Ink. From 
each page 100 or more copies are reproduced at a fraction 
of the cost of ordinary workbooks. 


Ditto books embody the experience of expert teachers in 
outstanding schools, and they are in accord with superior 
courses of study from the first grade through the high school. 


Ditto books are carefully edited by a board of nationally 
known educators. 


The lessons may be used in any order prescribed by the 
local course of study. 


It is very easy for the teacher to supplement the lessons by 
the use of Ditto copying inks, pencils, or typewriter. 


Each student is furnished with his own materials. He may 
work at the rate which is efficient for him. 


No time is wasted in copying from the blackboard or from 


the book. 


The sheets may be used for practice, directed study and 
testing, and they are equally good for study at home and 
at school. 


The materials are well graded and the assignments are 
clear and specific. 


ow mannan st WO WwW 


Ditto lesson sheets enable every student to recite every day. 
In oral recitation the pupil participates only when called. 


— 
© 


The students papers are in good form and may be easily 
and quickly marked. 


— 
_— 


The time and energy the teacher saves by use of Ditto Study 
Lesson Sheets may be devoted to more and better teaching. 


— 
WN 
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HEN a new method or device becomes 
an immediate success there must be a 
number of good reasons. Ditto Study Lesson 
Books are an outstanding success. Thousands 
of teachers all over the country endorse their 
convenience, their economy and their contri- 
bution to better teaching methods. The reasons 
are numerous. Some of them are listed above. 


But back of them all you will find one out- 
standing reason—the experience, the responsi- 
bility, the knowledge and the character of the 
Ditto organization. For years this organization 
of executives and educators has served the 
school field. For years its duplicating machines 
and supplies were perhaps more widely used 


2279 W. 


in schools than any other machine. And now 
this new Study Lesson Book service has made 
the Ditto method even more valuable to 
education. 

Throughout the educational world Ditto 
Practice and Study Lesson Books are a major 
topic of discussion. Their ever increasing popu- 
larity is evidence of their soundness, their 
reliability and their contribution to educa- 
tional efficiency. 


If you have not already used them in your 
school we invite you to write for our new book, 
“Emancipating the Teacher” for complete facts 
about the fifty-six Ditto books which are now 
available. There’s no cost or obligation. 


HARRISON ST. Ditto. Ine. 


The new Ditto Hand-fed 
Rotary Duplicator — fast, 
convenient, trouble-proof. 
Priced for schools. 


DITTO, INC. 
2279 W. HARRISON ST., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Gentlemen: Please send me your book, ‘“‘Emancipating 
the Teacher” giving full facts about the fifty-six Ditto 
books now available. No obligation. 


Name 
School 
Address 


County City State 


= 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Some Criteria for Appraising the Professional Growth 
of Teachers 


A. B. Murphy* 


The school exists for the child. Each child 
is entitled to the best available teacher. Child 
welfare demands that the teacher grow in 
teaching power as the years go by; that he 
meets the needs arising from changing condi- 
tions, rather than merely following in the 
grooves of past knowledges and practices. 
What should be accepted as evidence of this 
growth? The purpose here is to raise some 
issues and offer some considerations with the 
hope that they will prove helpful at least in 
stimulating thought upon, or more careful in- 
vestigations of, the problem. 

Probably the best basis for passing upon a 
teacher’s professional growth would be to 
develop some acceptable. criteria which might 
be used as a basis for judgment, but each 
teacher should be considered as a person in 
rendering this judgment. Perhaps the judgment 
itself would remain in the background, like 
any effective authority, and the particular 
program for each teacher would be worked out 
in connection with the teacher’s needs, as rec- 
ognized by himself and school officials, his in- 
terests and his ability. Perhaps we can call 
this guidance and make teacher welfare on a 
professional basis analogous to child welfare, 
on a school basis. 

-In providing for child welfare we must keep 
the child in mind—his needs, his interests, 
and his ability. Merely keeping records and en- 
forcing rules are not sufficient. In teacher wel- 
fare, we need to keep the same things in mind. 
It is each teacher that matters. The criteria 
can at best but afford a basis for teacher 
guidance. They must not be used arbitrarily. 


Personal v. Objective Criteria 


Hence, it would follow that purely objective 
criteria would not be desirable. It is my belief 
that we, in our quest for objectivity and for 
other attributes of the scientific approach to 
the solutions of our problems, have begun to 
make a religion of science, and to worship the 
method rather than to be first concerned with 
the product. We tend to think of the method 
as an end in itself, rather than a means to an 
end, and we are becoming prone to accept any- 
thing offered under a scientific label. If we 
can show that something is objective, our task 
seems to be done and no more questions should 
be asked. We have complied with the ritual. 
Some administrators appear to be more con- 
cerned with the system than with the youth 
of the community; they build an elaborate or- 
ganization and then everything else is made 
subordinate to it. Some educators seem to think 
they have completely discharged their respon- 
sibilities for child welfare if they collect some 
figures, square the numbers, and then extract 
the square root. Such processes, of course, can 
be made to aid guidance, but not to substitute 
for it. Within these limits, then, the following 
criteria are suggested: 


1. Formal Study as Evidenced by Attendance 
at School. 

Most of the advancement in teaching effec- 
tiveness can no doubt be attributed to training 
in various institutions of higher learning. If 
this training is advisable for teaching prepara- 
tion in the first place, it is also justifiable as a 





*Dean of Faculty, School of Education, Armstrong College, 


Berkeley, California. 





measure to indicate continued growth. It can 
probably be accepted in most instances, pro- 
vided it has a bearing upon the teacher’s work. 
But it will not be justifiable or the best means 
in all instances. Some teachers have formed 
a habit of attending summer schools. They are 
in a groove which seems to lead only to school. 
The motivation lies more in getting credits for 
“promotions” than in increasing teaching 
powers. For these, formal study is more ritu- 
alistic than growth producing. Also guidance 
is needed in the selection of work. Credit in 
tap dancing ordinarily could not be accepted 
for a teacher in English. We need to know who 
should take more formal schoolwork, and what 
this should consist of. Data as to previous 
training can be of help. The Association of 
California Secondary-School Principals recom- 
mends that this data include: name and num- 
ber of course, institution, semester hours of 
credit earned, and type of course; that is, 
whether taken in regular session, summer ses- 
sion, by extension, by correspondence, and: so 
forth. It would be preferable, it seems, to have 
the work approved before taking it, rather than 
afterwards. 


Reading that Aids Growth 


2. Undirected Study. 

Some teachers, the better teachers, try to 
keep abreast of the times and seek ways of im- 
proving their work through their own efforts, 
rather than waiting to be prodded by someone 
else. They actually read books and articles de- 
signed to help them. Some actually subscribe 
for professional magazines for the help they 
get from them, rather than merely to keep 
some organization going and in the front rank. 
For these, it is not a question of charity or 
professional tribute. This is indeed commend- 
able and should be recognized as evidence of 
growth. It is growth. The difficult part is to 
develop some adequate method for finding out 
who these people are. Some methods that have 
been used are: 

a. Requiring a list of readings— with a 
critical review of each (no mimeographed re- 
views accepted). 

b. Requiring the passing of an examination 
based on readings. 

c. Merely a list of readings. 

d. A list of periodicals subscribed for — or 
regularly read. 

None of these appears to have much merit. 
They appear more as punishments for those 
needing the lash than rewards for those not 
needing it. The opinion of school officials 
would probably be more effective than these 
measures listed. Perhaps defensible criteria 
could be developed which would prove effective 
as a basis for appraising this aspect of growth. 


3. Travel. 

For most teachers, perhaps, travel would be 
a very effective means of promoting growth. 
The teacher of American history could very 
well visit the historic points of America. His- 
tory becomes more vital and interesting after 
one has visited the numerous historic spots in 
and around Boston, Philadelphia, and Wash- 
ington. It gives a more personal touch to teach- 
ing and makes it more real and alive. 

Some school: districts have granted special 
favors for foreign travel. This would appear 
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justifiable, even though some teacher from 
San Diego tried to reap the harvest after a 
visit to Tijuana, Mexico. Probably there is 
less worth to foreign travel than to American 
travel for most teachers, and especially foreign 
travel and not American travel. 

The teacher to have travel approved as evi- 
dence of growth, should have his itinerary and 
program of observation approved in advance 
by the official or body which is charged with 
the responsibility of passing upon this evi- 
dence of growth. (For teachers on justifiable 
tenure, the local officials could suggest an 
itinerary, which could be approved by proper 
state officials if the teacher protested. If the 
local officials demanded a visit to Siam as a 
means to eliminate some teacher, the state 
would not approve of it because of its being 
an unreasonable request.) 

4. Professional Production. 

Probably the best evidence of professional 
growth is to note what has been produced. 
This has been recognized on a wide scale 
in higher institutions of learning, and there 
appears to be little reason why it should not 
be recognized at any educational level. Prob- 
ably, if more of the literature in education 
were produced by classroom teachers and 
others in various schools, rather than by those 
who have little knowledge, experience, or inter- 
est in anything aside from their advanced field 
of specialization, it would generally improve 
matters in education. It is my private, and 
possibly not very advanced, opinion that 
present practices are producing too much tech- 
nique and not enough wisdom to guide it and 
use it. Yes, it is agreed that the teachers are 
not all wise or dripping wisdom, but it is held 
that they might contribute many things of 
value relative to teaching which would con- 
tribute toward this wisdom. One cannot com- 
pletely and properly administer schools from 
an office desk, and neither can all current edu- 
cational problems be solved in a monastery. 


Types of Productive Work 


This production could be books, magazine 
articles, work on various professional commit- 
tees or in professional organizations. In each 
instance the work would need to be approved 
by the proper authorities. Should serving as 
an official in a tenth-rate teachers’ organiza- 
tion be acceptable? Yes, to an extent if such 
service has helped to raise the organization to 
a ninth-rate status. 

5. Organized Life Experiences. 

This isn’t exactly a proper or clear term by 
which to designate this aspect of growth. If 
I were to illustrate what is meant, by means of 
teachers of commercial subjects, I would say 
selected business experiences. This would in- 
clude experiences which would insure some de- 
gree of first-hand knowledge of actual business 
concerns and condition under which they op- 
erate. It might be acquired under on-the-job 
conditions, or possibly by an approved itin- 
erary of visits. The first would be preferable 
in many ways, but one must then define the 
quality and quantity of on-the-job experience. 
This is difficult to do. Some teachers would sell 
automobiles or insurance during the summer 
vacations and apply this experience as evidence 
of growth. This would, no doubt, be acceptable 
in some instances, but if not limited would put 
a premium on those who look upon teaching 
only as a part-time job and usually a minor 

Concluded on Page 83) 






The American Public School is a co-opera- 
tive institution in which the state, the local 
district, the board of education, the superin- 
tendent, the teaching staff, and the appointed 
officers of the board each has a place. The con- 
tributions may be large or small, but all are 
important in a well-ordered system. Even the 
slightest failure may impede progress. Unfor- 
tunately, the many interrelationships have be- 
come so familiar that the give-and-take of co- 
operative endeavor are often taken for granted 
while sound principles of good management 
are forgotten — another case of trees hiding 
the forest. It is well, therefore, to take stock 
of basic principles in order that we may test 
our practices. To this end there was presented 
in the December issue of the ScHoot Boarp 
JouRNAL, a comprehensive check list or rat- 
ing card for the use of boards of education 
interested in taking stock of their own per- 
formance. The present article will address itself 
to an analysis of those sections of the check 
list concerned with the relationships involved 
in the management of the business affairs of a 
local school district. 

A clear understanding of duties and respon- 
sibilities is the essence of co-operation. A lack 
of co-operation may invariably be traced to a 
lack of such an understanding. Consequently, 
the remedy lies in a clear-cut and soundly 
planned organization for the conduct of school 
business so that each officer may clearly com- 
prehend his responsibility and the limits of his 
authority. 

Experience and custom have resulted in a 
form of organization generally accepted as 
sound and written into our education laws. 
This general pattern begins with a legislative 
body known as the board of education or board 
of school trustees, whose function it is to deter- 
mine the general policies under which the 
school is to be administered. For the executive 
functions, provision has been made for the 
appointment of a superintendent of schools or 
a school principal who, in theory, is to be 
regarded as the chief executive officer of the 
board of education and whose duty it is to see 
to it that the general policies laid down by 
the board are carried out. In addition to the 
chief executive officer there are other officers 
whose duties are to keep accounts and to prop- 
erly handle the public funds. 


Efficiency Based on Co-operation 


The educational literature is quite clear in 
establishing the soundness of the basic prin- 
ciple that the chief executive officer should 
not only function in educational administra- 
tion but should likewise represent the board of 
education executively in business affairs. Un- 
fortunately, practice is not always consistent 
with sound theory. Thus, we find in school dis- 
trict after school district, business managers, 
school-board clerks, and sometimes treasurers 
assuming the role of chief executive officer for 
certain business affairs and recognizing no 
responsibility to those charged with the man- 


'This is one of a group of articles prepared to interpret 
the standards of efficient school-business management set up 
in the Board-of-Education Business-Efficiency Rating Card de- 
signed by Mr. Sears and published in the December issue. 

An additional article prepared by a member of the staff of 
the School Buildings and Grounds Division of the State Educa- 


tion Department, Albany, N. Y., will appear in a later issue. 
This will further interpret the Rating Card and explain the 
relations of the board of education and its consulting architect. 
Associate in Educational Finance, Finance Division, State 
Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 
“Assistant in Educational Finance, Finance Division, State 
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The Co-operation of School District Officers’ 


Arthur W. Schmidt’ and Wendell M. Sears® 


agement of the educational program. It is be- 
cause of this gap between principles and prac- 
tice that it seems desirable to outline briefly 
the functions and interrelationships of the 
several officers who have responsibilities in the 
field of business management so that there 
can be a sound basis for a desirable type of 
co-operation among them. It is probably un- 
necessary to say that the efficiency of the busi- 
ness management of a school system may be 
measured by the degree to which effective co- 
operation exists among the various officials. 

The education law in New York, as in many 
other states, provides for a district clerk whose 
function it is to keep and preserve all of the 
records of the board of education. Originally, 
when school districts were small and school 
business was simple, this involved mainly the 
keeping of the minutes of a district meeting and 
of the occasional meetings of a board of trus- 
tees, together with a list of the moneys received 
and the moneys expended. With the growth 
in the size of school districts and the complex- 
ity of financial management, this office has 
grown in importance and changed its nature 
so that today it should compare favorably 
with that of the chief accountant of a large 
business concern. With the changing times, 
there has also grown up a recognition of the 
need of very detailed cost studies as a means 
toward the attainment of better educational 
administration. The time has come when no 
superintendent or principal can efficiently ad- 
minister an educational program, nor can the 
board of education intelligently formulate 
sound policies, without the most minute and 
timely financial facts. , 


Purpose of Financial Records 


The financial records of the school district 
should serve four distinct purposes: First, the 
account books should furnish accurate cost 
data, to enable those charged with the respon- 
sibility of preparing a detailed financial plan or 
school budget, to draft an operating budget 
that will fit the financial needs and require- 
ments of the district. It is not implied that 
budgets should be based solely upon the analy- 
sis of past experiences, but plans for the 
future must also be made in the light of what 
has gone on before. New activities and im- 
proved services need to be planned with refer- 
ence to the probable cost of those activities 
and services. Such estimates can only be made 
on the basis of detailed cost studies. 

Second, the financial records should furnish 
such detailed information as will enable the 
board to exercise efficient budgetary control 
over expenditures during the school year. This 
can only be accomplished when detailed infor- 
mation is currently available so that the board 
of education and the executive officers may at 
all times know exactly how the financial plan 
is functioning. To this end the financial ac- 
counts should be set up in such a way that the 
status of each budgetary item may be readily 
determined without lengthy computations. 

Third, the financial records, by providing a 
basis for safeguarding public funds, should be 
in such form that they may also instill confi- 
dence in the board’s administration. When 
public and official inspection of accounts is in- 
vited, unjust criticism is reduced to a mini- 
mum. Disgruntled taxpayers will find fewer 
supporters when the citizens know that the 
records present clearly all facts regarding the 
expenditure of their tax monies. Failure to so 
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invite inspection and attempts to avoid public 
scrutiny will only serve to further the cause 
of those who wish to harm education. 

Fourth, the financial records should be so 
arranged that all detailed information essen- 
tial for the preparation of a comprehensive 
annual report to. the public may be readily 
available. For the sake of uniformity, the ac- 
counts should be set up to embody the same 
classification of accounts required by the an- 
nual report submitted to the State Department 
of Education. Incidentally, the classification of 
accounts, as required by the state, should be 
regarded as the minimum requirements rather 
than the maximum. The extension beyond the 
minimum should be determined on the basis 
of local needs for administrative purposes. 
With a properly co-ordinated system, it should 
be possible to transfer account totals from the 
district records to the individual accounting 
classifications in the annual report. Thus, the 
source of the data in the reports should be 
readily apparent. 

The co-ordination of the work of the several 
appointed officers to assure the accomplishment 
of these four purposes is a major function of 
the board of education. 


The Secretary’s and Treasurer’s 
Accounts 


The ancient Egyptians discovered a simple 
device for safeguarding public funds. They 
selected two officials who were each charged 
with the duties of keeping accurate accounts 
of the monies put into or taken out of the 
public coffers. Thus, a dishonest official had 
first to take a second official into his confidence 
—-a dangerous practice even in those early 
times. Today we have abandoned the public 
ceremony of the opening of the coffers when 
bills are paid, but we have still retained the 
sound principle of two sets of independent ac- 
counts. Thus, we have an accounting officer 
in the clerk (auditor, bookkeeper, comptroller, 
etc.) who should not actually handle funds, 
and a district treasurer who is the custodian of 
school money. 

The clerk and treasurer naturally should 
co-operate, but this does not mean they should 
assist each other in their bookkeeping. Their 
co-operation should consist rather in the order- 
ly flow of posting media — warrants or orders 
and receipt memoranda — so that each officer 
may at all times be able to determine the 
exact amount of the receipts, disbursements, 
and the balances remaining on hand. The ac- 
curacy of each officer’s accounts may be deter- 
mined by the board of education (and its chief 
executive officer) by requiring each to file 
monthly signed statements. These reports need 
not be identical in content, but they should 
be in such form that they can readily be re- 
conciled. 

The clerk’s financial statement should con- 
sist of a budget control report listing the orig- 
inal detailed operating budget together with 
the payments authorized to date against each 
budget classification and the unexpended bal- 
ance remaining in each budget appropriation. 

The treasurer’s monthly report should con- 
sist of a statement of the cash balance avail- 
able at the beginning of the period covered in 
the report, together with a list of the various 
items of receipts taken in during the period 
so that a statement of the total receipts for the 
period may be clearly stated. The treasurer’s 
report should list the total amount withdrawn 
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from the district account by check and by debit 
charge so that the cash balance on deposit may 


be reported. A statement may also be included 


at the end of the treasurer’s report breaking 
the terminal cash balance down into two items: 
first, the total amount of the outstanding 
checks not presented for payment, and second, 
the amount of the unencumbered balance which 
should agree with the clerk’s balance. 

On receipt of the reports of the clerk and 
treasurer, the board can determine if the ac- 
count books of the district are accurately 
balanced and in agreement, and place itself in 
a position to exercise effective budget control 
over all district expenditures. The two reports 
presented over the signature of the clerk and 
treasurer should be entered in the minutes of 
the board of education. 


Banking Safeguards 


As a further means of safeguarding school 
funds the New York legislature recently enact- 
ed an amendment to the education law, requir- 
ing boards of education and trustees to official- 
ly designate bank depositories in which all dis- 
trict funds must be deposited to the credit of 
the district. To make this effective it is re- 
quired that written notices of such designa- 
tion shall be served upon all district officers. 
District monies may then be legally withdrawn 
from the designated. bank only on the signa- 
ture of the treasurer of the district who is the 
sole custodian of all district funds. The Edu- 
cation law had previously provided that checks 
or drafts might be legally drawn only on re- 
ceipt by the treasurer of a written warrant 
signed by the clerk and the president of the 
board after formal authorization by the board 
of education as a whole. The duties of the 
clerk and treasurer are thus so defined in the 
law that one officer acts as a check upon the 
other. No district funds may be legally dis- 
bursed without the co-operation of thesé two 
officers. 

Accounting for public funds and the co- 
operation of officials having responsibility in 
this field may be summarized by indicating 
that the clerk, bookkeeper, or accountant is 
primarily concerned with the recording of re- 
ceipts and disbursements in such a manner as 
to facilitate good educational and _ business 
administration, good budgetary planning, and 
good budget administration. The treasurer, on 
the other hand, is concerned with the faithful 
custody of district funds. To this end, his ac- 
counting functions are concerned with the ac- 
curate recording of receipts and disbursements 
so that at all times his records will readily 
reveal the financial status of the district and 
the character of his custodianship. 

In addition to accounting for the steward- 
ship of public funds, good accounting finds its 
major justification in its contribution to the 
budgetary processes. One of the most impor- 
tant duties of the board of education is that 
of preparing or submitting a financial plan or 
budget request for the approval of the voters 
of the district. The preparation of an adequate 
school budget together with the supporting 
evidence in the form of recommendations, 
statistical data, comparative costs, charts show- 
ing trends and explanation of needs requires 
the co-operation of all the officers of the dis- 
trict. 


Preparing the Budget 


The proper handling of the financial plan or 
budget of the school district involves five dis- 
tinct phases which may be listed as follows: 
first, the preparation of the budget request or 
the planning phase; second, the public presen- 
tation of the budget with adequate supporting 
facts or the interpretative phase; third, the ap- 
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propriation act or approval of the budget; 
fourth, the exercise of budgetary control over 
expenditures or the utilization phase; fifth, the 
rendering of suitable reports to account for the 
board’s stewardship of funds entrusted to its 
care. 

The State of New York furnishes the boards 
of education with printed budget work sheets. 
These forms provide space for entry of the 
detailed operating budget, the appropriation 
budget, a table for analysis of expenditures on 
a percentage basis, a table for changes in staff 
salaries, and tables for an analysis of general 
information, such as trends in enrollment, aver- 
age daily attendance, teacher load, tax rate, 
and outstanding indebtedness. The detailed 
operating budget is listed in a line item clas- 
sification of anticipated receipts and expendi- 
tures alongside of the experience of the dis- 
trict. This financial experience lists in table 
form the receipts and expenditures and follows 
the same classification of accounts used in re- 
ports to the State Department of Education, 
for the preceding three school years. Space is 
also provided for listing the increases or de- 
creases in the proposed budget appropriations. 

The initial work on the preliminary budget 
should be undertaken by the superintendent or 
principal long in advance of the date of pre- 
sentation to the public. In the smaller districts 
in New York the principal, with the aid and 
advice of the district superintendent and’ the 
co-operation of the district clerk, should pre- 
pare the budget request. This preliminary 
budget should express the educational require- 
ments of the district in terms of needed ap- 
propriations. The executive should furnish sup- 
porting evidence and be prepared to defend the 
preliminary budget in terms of long-time 
planning for the enrichment and expansion of 
the school program. He should accumulate 
throughout the school year material and facts 
to guide the board in the study of its financial 
plan. The board of education should undertake 
the revision of the preliminary budget several 
months in advance of its formal presentation 
and adoption. The board should adjust the 
proposed budget to bring it into line with the 
ability of the district to support the educa- 
tional offering proposed by the supervising 
staff. The board of education acting as a com- 
mittee of the whole should finally approve a 
detailed operating budget and cause a copy to 
be spread in the minutes of the board. 


Justifying the Budget 


Except in certain cities in New York, a pro- 
posed budget is presented to the voters of the 
district at an annual school meeting. It should 
be based on the detailed operating budget 
adopted by the board, and should list the main 
group totals set up under anticipated receipts 
and expenditures. The New York state law 
makes two stipulations regarding the appro- 
priations of district funds: first that such 
monies must be voted for specific purposes 
rather than for miscellaneous or contingent 
items; second, that the vote must be taken by 
ballot or roll-call vote. 

In presenting the appropriation budget for 
the approval of the voters, the board should 
be prepared to furnish detailed explanations 
and should make available to each voter 
printed or mimeographed copies of the budget. 
The boards should welcome the opportunity 
to acquaint the voters with the financial needs 
of the district. Only as the voters come to 
associate in tHeir minds, definite appropria- 
tions with definite services rendered, will the 
board build up confidence and a willingness 
to support the real needs of the district. The 
school program can be adjusted to the chang- 
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ing needs of the community and can be devel- 
oped into the strongest factor working for 
social betterment only when supported by ade- 
quate appropriations placed at the disposal of 
the board by an intelligently informed electo- 
rate. 

Once the appropriation budget has been ap- 
proved, the board of education is duty-bound 
to endeavor to carry out the original financial 
plan which is in reality its own and endeavor 
to live within the total amount of the budget 
appropriation. Any deviation from the plan 
expressed in the budget places upon the board 
of education the burden of proving the neces- 
sity for the revision of the plans. The criterion 
for justifying such a revision should be ex- 
pressed in terms of the educational needs of the 
children served by the district. Effective budget 
administration requires the strictest attention 
to the expenditures and obligations chargeable 
to each budget classification. As soon as it be- 
comes evident that certain appropriations will 
prove inadequate, the board should review its 
entire plan to determine whether funds can be 
transferred from some other appropriation in 
which there may be a surplus or which may 
involve contemplated expenditures which can 
be postponed to a subsequent budgetary year. 


Financial Reports 


The education law in New York State pro- 
vides that a board of education may not 
legally draw orders on the district treasurer 
unless there are funds available to meet the 
payments authorized. The law goes further and 
makes it a misdemeanor for the board to draw 
orders in excess of available balances. This 
places a direct obligation upon the board to 
inform itself by the receipt of accurately pre- 
pared financial statements. The board should 
require both the clerk and treasurer to file 
monthly signed reports with the board which 
will coincide in regard to the date of balancing 
their accounts and inform the board as to 
whether the two district account books are in 
exact agreement. 

State laws generally provide that adequate 
publicity shall be given the annual financial 
report prepared for the district at the end of 
the school year. The board of education that 
has mastered the techniques of co-operation 
involved in the preparation of detailed school 
budgets and has effectively co-ordinated the 
work of all the district officers in exercising 
budgetary control over expenditures, will wel- 
come direct comparisons between the original 
budget and the final annual report of receipts 
and expenditures as one measure of the effi- 
ciency of the management of the school. A 
district that is rich in children but poor in 
assessed valuation needs the co-operation of all 
of its officers to avoid the building up of bur- 
densome short-term debts. The district that is 
rich in assessed valuation needs the co-opera- 
tion of all of its officers to maintain intact the 
district’s working surplus approved at the end 
of the budget and to augment this working 
balance by any unanticipated income not con- 
templated in the original schvol budgets. 
When emergencies arisé, the board of education 
may legally create debts binding upon the 
district or dip into working balances only for 
the necessities of operating the school. The 
board of education that exercises effective 
budgetary control over expenditures sets up 4 
complete defense for its own management and 
stewardship of the funds entrusted to its care. 
The records of such a district will disclose that 
the board has endeavored to keep faith with 
the voters of the district. Such a board’ will 
merit the confidence of the voters at the an- 
nual school meeting. 









The commercialization of athletics, general- 
ly frowned upon, is one thing, but application 
of business principles in the ethical administra- 
tion of such athletics is quite another. Both 
economy and efficiency have been achieved 
since the San Antonio public-school system 
placed its health-and-physical-education pro- 
gram, including athletics, under centralized 
direction. The main idea, according to Mr. R. 
S. Menefee, president of the San Antonio board 
of education, has been better service to the 
thousands of pupils affected. At the same time, 
the innovation promised to be a money-saving 
and, therefore, a money-making one. That ap- 
pears to be good business, whether in educa- 
tion or industry. A dollar earned in the athletic 
department is a dollar to be invested in the 
same department or somewhere else in the 
school system. 

In the opinion of Mr. Claude H. Kellam, 
San Antonio’s first public-school director of 
health and physical education, the economy 
achieved in centralized buying of athletic sup- 
plies, and the increased efficiency realized in 
relieving principals and_ vice-principals of 
athletic administrative duties are not the only 
advantages of the new system. Another im- 
portant beneficial result is its tendency to 
equalize athletic facilities in the various 
schools. For instance, the standard of equip- 
ment issued to smaller schools is equally as 
high as that provided the larger ones, not- 
withstanding that public exhibitions sponsored 
by larger schools produce more revenue. Not 
only does centralized control promote equality 
of service to individual pupils, but it also up- 
holds the morale of smaller student bodies. 
Some school systems even with centralized 
athletic control, continue to make concessions 
to individual schools showing the greatest 
financial intake but this has not been the case 
in San Antonio. 

To understand the extent of the San An- 
tonio system, it should be mentioned that the 
city has three senior high schools, besides one 
combination senior-and-junior school, and sev- 
en junior schools, together with the number 
of elementary schools. Enrollment in the junior 
and senior high schools exceeds 15,000. The 
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elementary schools had no athletic-administra- 
tive problems, although the new department 
handles supplies for them too. 


The Program 


The centralized program was inaugurated 
June 1, 1934, under the direction of Mr. Kel- 
lam, who was formerly head coach at one of the 
high schools. He was first given the title of ath- 
letic director, but before he actually assumed 
his duties, it was changed to director of health 
and physical education. Texas has a state law 
making health and physical-education courses 
compulsory in all junior and senior schools. 
In San Antonio senior schools, there are ten 
instructors who teach physical education dur- 
ing class hours and coach athletics after 
school. They are employed as any regular 
teacher, but, under the new setup, are assigned 
upon the recommendation of the director. Each 
junior school has a man and a woman phys- 
ical-education teacher. The man coaches athlet- 
ics after school hours. Girls in the junior 
schools do not participate in competitive 
sports. For the boys competition does not go 
beyond local inter-school contests. In their 
athletic participation all boys are grouped ac- 
cording to grade, age, weight, and height. No 
admission is charged at junior-school athletic 
events. 

The problem of reorganization was mainly 
in the senior high schools where athletics, with 
their rather extensive competitive sports pro- 
grams had taken up too much time of prin- 
cipals and vice-principals and had encroached 
upon their proper duties. At the time the di- 
rectorship was created, the school system was 
under a burden of a combined athletic indebt- 
edness of $6,000, due largely to the fact that 
the schools had put some money into perma- 
nent improvements, including playing-field 
construction and betterments, gymnasiums, 
lighting facilities, etc. 

The new athletic department started with a 
fund of $8,600, allocated to it by the school 
board so that the accumulated debts could be 
wiped out and a cash balance left for running 
expenses. It was necessary, as usual, to finance 
schedules and to buy supplies for the six prin- 
cipal sports sponsored — football, baseball, 


basketball, track, tennis, and golf. (To these 
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swimming and softball were added in the jun- 
ior schools.) The department also takes care of 
first-aid medical expenses for athletes, and the 
general maintenance of the playing fields. 


The Use of the Fields 


The fact that the San Antonio board had 
built up a fairly adequate system of detached 
playing fields and stands to augment the cam- 
pus grounds and gymnasiums, also helped the 
department in getting a propitious start. The 
board, using bond money available, added an- 
other outstanding permanent improvement in 
the remodeling of Tech Field, at a cost of 
$62,000. This project was rushed to comple- 
tion, providing stands with 6,996 seats, to 
which temporary bleachers may be added, be- 
cause there is opportunity to rent the field 
throughout the summer for home games of the 
San Antonio Texas League Baseball Club. In- 
cidentally, rentals on the various fields when 
not needed for school use, bring in a tidy sum 
annually. The professional baseball club, for 
instance, pays $40 a day or $70 a night, light- 
ing costs included. Eagle Field, which has seat- 
ing accommodations for approximately 11,000, 
also was renovated, but the comparatively 
small cost of that work was charged against the 
athletic department, in line with the new policy 
of having that department pay for field main- 
tenance and repairs. Both Tech and Eagle 
Fields are electrically lighted for night exhi- 
bitions which, nowadays, are more numerous 
than daytime games. Local colleges frequently 
rent Eagle Field for their contests. The third 
public-school field — Van Daele Stadium — is 
leased and not owned by the school system. 
With seats for 1,500, it is in a district largely 
populated by Mexicans. 

Neither of the larger fields is in the imme- 
diate vicinity of a high school, and each is 
used individually, or jointly, as needed. 

At the end of the first year of centralized 
operation, the athletic department reported . 
total expenses of $23,159.04 against aggregate 
revenues of $22,849.46. Literally these figures 
indicated a slight excess on the red side, but 
the fact that the department absorbed the old 
debt meant that in truth even the first year’s 
operations showed a gain notwithstanding the 
fact that a big portion of the expenditures went 
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NIGHT SCENE AT EAGLE FIELD, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, SHOWING PRE-SEASON CELEBRATION 
IN WHICH FOOTBALL TEAMS OF ALL HIGH SCHOOLS IN CITY GAVE EXHIBITION 
THIS HUGE PUBLIC-SCHOOL ATHLETIC PLANT HAS SEATING ACCOMMODATIONS FOR 11,000 


for supplies that will not have to be duplicated 
soon. Here is a list of the expenses: 


Expenses of First Year 


Supplies and materials............ $9,918.54 
Se MEE, cise adutvisdesees 9,644.18 
Medical expenses .......... «.. 1,622.80 
RPT reer ee ree 560.00 
8 ED ere 35.40 
CS eee rT re 480.98 
Laundry and incidentals.......... 417.88 
DEE 6 ceicreaacdsesnsgens 479.26 


The old debt was distributed among several 
of the foregoing items. Proceeds from games in 
high-school competitive sports — football, bas- 


ketball, and track — were by far the largest 
item on the income side, as shown by the fol- 
lowing list of revenues: 


ED  sctee cdesaeerieae $17,268.98 
 - oo rrr errr 3,071.44 
Gymnasium rentals .............. 377.50 
eer rere eee 281.55 
Tech Field fence advertising...... 1,850.00 


But the figures do not tell the whole story. 
Economy is claimed for the system because the 
centralized athletic supervision has released 
personnel elsewhere in the school system from 
duties that had to do largely with athletic ad- 
ministration. 
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Although health and physical education as 
such are required by law, participation in team 
athletics remains optional and, in order to fore- 
stall possible complications, the parent’s ap- 
proval of a pupil’s participation in such athlet- 
ics is required by the San Antonio system. 

The parent or guardian must sign an author- 
ization, which begins as follows: “I hereby 
certify that (name of pupil) has my approval 
to play at home or away from home on the 
following teams of the (name of school) as 
follows.” Then follows a list of sports, which 
permits the parent to draw a line through 
sports not approved and yet approve some of 
them. 

The approval document goes on to say: “I 
understand that the school authorities assume 
no responsibility for accidents and injuries that 
members of the various athletic teams may re- 
ceive, except to render such first-aid treatments 
as seems proper, and, if necessary, to take the 
injured player (or member of team) to his 
home or to such other place as may be advis- 
able.”’ 


Emphasis on Education 


The impression should not be gained that 
centralized direction of health and physical 
education has placed undue emphasis on ath- 
letics purely for public exhibition or competi- 
tion. On the contrary, it has expedited the sys- 
tematization of physical education as strictly 
school courses. Some such courses worked out 
for 1935-36 are shown here for purposes of 
illustration. In these instances the different 
groups have no significance other than as divi- 
sions of the class to facilitate teaching. For 
boys in the ninth grade (first year in high 
school) the course follows: 

First three weeks — Group 1, touch football; group 
2, volleyball; group 3, paddle tennis and handball. 

Second three weeks — Group 1, volleyball; group 2, 
paddle tennis and handball; group 3, touch football. 

Third three weeks—Group 1, paddle tennis and 


handball; group 2, touch football; group 3, volley- 
ball. 
Fourth three weeks — Group 1, basketball (elemen- 
tary); group 2, modified track; group 3, softball. 
Concluded on Page 83) 


Teaching Appointments and Political Patronage 


Some months ago there came to me a young 
man, a teacher by occupation for some years, 
to talk about his qualifications for a new 
certificate. In the course of the conference he 
remarked that he had not yet been appointed 
for this year, but that he was confident that 
he would be appointed because so-and-so would 
speak for him at the strategic moment. 

He added, somewhat apologetically, that 
perhaps he should not appeal to political power 
for appointment as teacher, but that it was the 
only way in which a position could be obtained 
in his community and that, having a wife and 
youngster dependent upon him, he would play 
the game according to the rules in force, con- 
scious that he would be just as good a teacher 
under such conditions as he would be under 
other conditions of appointment. 

Speaking in more general terms than those 
of this particular case, we are less than frank 
if we do not admit that there are increasing 
signs that teaching appointments have be- 
come, here and there, more or less openly, 
matters of political patronage. Were this a 
developing situation in one locality only, it 
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would be a question of concern in the councils 
of that locality only. It merits public atten- 
tion only to the degree that the tendency is 
spreading. It is a tendency that should be con- 
sidered without passion, without a disposition 
to muckrake or to denounce anybody’s motives. 
It is simply a problem in school administra- 
tion. We must not assume that it is universally 
prevalent; we must not assume that it is a 
good practice, or that it is a bad practice, in 
the latter case implying that the real problem 
is how to combat it. The chief problem is that 
of determining the wisdom of the intrusion of 
political considerations into the appointments 
of teachers. 

The actual manifestations of political ac- 
tivity of which reports are heard are various 
in form. A board of education may appear to 
prefer adherents of one political party above 
those of another party, judging from the lists 
of appointments and dismissals. Or the assign- 
ments of teachers to relatively desirable, or 
undesirable, schools may appear to be in terms 
of political affiliations. The endorsement of 
some person of known political connection may 
seem essential to appointment. Contributions 
to campaign funds seem in some places to pro- 
vide good leverage. 


The Teacher’s Side 

There are two sides to this matter, as has 
already appeared. There are those who give, 
and those who receive. If teachers would re- 
frain from seeking appointment on_ political 
recommendation, the connection would be cut. 
Any protest against political maneuvering that 
utilizes teaching positions as spoils must be as 
much directed toward teachers who seek or 
accept tender of office as political favor, as 
against those who, having authority to make 
selections of teachers, exercise that authority 
to party advantage. 

The tendency of teachers to invoke the aid 
of politically influential friends is no great 
departure from the time-honored procedure. 
Since that day which is reached by no man’s 
memory, teachers’ pleas for appointment have 
rested in part upon the support of characters 
given them by relatives, their own former 
teachers, former employers, and friends. It is 
consequently but a slight shift that needs be 
made to include among one’s backers a politi- 
cal sponsor. 

The current manifestation of this tendency 
is occasioned by a present surplus of legally 
authorized teachers. Economic conditions have 
aggravated the competition for appointments. 
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Teachers resort to the readiest means at their 
command for assuring themselves of employ- 
ment, setting aside their scruples against seek- 
ing positions as instances of political patron- 
age. They appeal to the politician as a friend 
rather than as a politician; they do not think 
of substituting political qualifications for 
teacher qualifications; they think merely of 
obtaining influential endorsement of their 
teacher qualifications. That may be poor justi- 
fication, but it is doubtless the common justi- 
fication in the minds of teachers who court 
such aid. 


The Remedy for the Situation 


If this is not a healthy situation for the 
schools, then we must look for its remedy in 
the reproportioning of supply of, and demand 
for, public-school teachers. Improved opportu- 
nities for employment in other occupations 
may ultimately relieve the pressure. But re- 
duction of the visible supply of teachers is the 
surest form of adjustment. Raising the require- 
ments for certification to the point where sup- 
ply and demand balance would do the trick, 
re-establishing the selection of teachers upon 
the basis of qualifications for teaching, and 
making political backing unnecessary. Inas- 
much as such a program would be distinctly 
to the advantage of the schools in that it 
promises, on the whole, a more competent 
teaching staff, it is desirable in itself, without 
respect to its by-product, the elimination of 
the felt necessity of utilizing political spokes- 
men to assure appointment. 

Control of the teacher side of this situation, 
then, offers relatively little difficulty. The 
other aspects of it may be quite different. Have 
political organizations and politically. ambi- 
tious individuals discovered in the appointment 
of teachers a field of patronage of such propor- 
tions as to be significant to them? 

Nearly all teachers are of voting age. Fur- 
thermore, practically all teachers in these days 
are permanent residents of the communities in 
which they teach, the emphasis at present be- 
ing upon the employment of local people. This 
very fact is one of the elements in the rising 
disposition of teachers to use political voices 
in their behalf since, as local residents, they 
have acquaintance among politically active 
citizens. It also increases the significance of the 
teacher vote to those who have in their hands 
the: guidance of the fortunes of political cam- 
paigns. It may be assumed that no astute politi- 
cal manager overlooks the possibilities of the 
teacher contribution to his forces, and that he 
will not hesitate to exact this contribution 
when conditions of teacher employment make it 
feasible and profitable for him to do so. The 
suggestion made above relative to the regula- 
tion of the number of qualified teachers would 
be just as effective in this connection as in re- 
spect to the teachers themselves, once made 
operative. The suggested program of higher 
certification requirements would at the same 
time free teachers from any necessity of seek- 
ing political aid, and also put them beyond the 
reaching tactics of those who may have polit- 
ical influence to trade. If, however, keen po- 
litical workers have had a real taste of blood, 
have become convinced that political patronage 
in the school field is to their positive advan- 
tage, we may expect at least passive resistance 


to any attempt so to limit the supply of teach- 
ers. 


The Board is the Key 


In this matter boards of education are, of 
course, key men. It*is by them that the final 
word is spoken as to the appointment of teach- 
ers. In some places election of board members 
's on the basis of party affiliation. In such 
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places boards may easily become subject to 
call for such assistance to the party as can 
be rendered. Elected as democans or as re- 
publicrats,, they may find it hard to deny 
their stripes, even when they would wish to. 

Last spring the president of a county board 
of education stated to the teachers of the coun- 
ty, in my hearing, that it was the intention of 
the board to avoid political preferences in the 
selection of teachers for this year. The board 
pledged itself to apportion positions fairly — 
as many to adherents of one major party as to 
adherents of the other. It is manifest that, 
while this procedure eliminates partiality to- 
ward a party, it does not necessarily eliminate 
political influence in the distribution of ap- 
pointments. The very statement implied that 
each side could supply its share of the teachers 
needed, and presumably many more. In short, 
the pledge, as far as it went, might operate to 
bring political influences from within each 
party to bear upon the final determination of 
the list of teachers for the county. It seemed 
to take the board out of politics while keep- 
ing the teacher in politics, since it did not as- 
sure the teacher of selection strictly on the 
basis of his merit as teacher; he might still 
have to invoke the aid of politically influential 
friends in order to assure himself of employ- 
ment. I interpreted it to mean, however, that 
the board was making a sincere effort to keep 
politics out of the situation. To my mind, the 
real significance of the pledge lay in the impli- 
cation that there was in the air an expectation 
that the board would exercise its authority 
in a partisan spirit, which expectation the 
board wished to allay. Otherwise the assurance 
given to the teachers was without point. 

Another case of county board action may be 
cited. This board has legislated for itself the 
principle of limitation based upon higher qual- 
ifications. First of all, holders of master’s de- 
grees, resident in the county and properly 
prepared and certificated for existing vacancies, 
are appointed. Only when this list has been 
exhausted is another list considered. The sec- 
ond list is that of those who hold the degree of 
bachelor of arts or of science; again the list 
of vacancies is compared with the list of qual- 
ified teachers to discover points of correspond- 
ence. Not until this has been done are teachers 
with lower qualifications considered as eligible. 
In this scheme there seems to be small occasion 
for a teacher to invoke political aid. 
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The Citizen’s Side 

We have now examined this situation from 
the points of view of teachers, of political man- 
agers, and of boards of education. There re- 
mains that of the great body of school patrons. 
Whether the political factor is to be tolerated 
in the end rests upon the attitude of taxpayers 
in general. If they definitely want politically 
controlled schools, we will have such schools. 
If taxpayers definitely disapprove of politics 
in school affairs, we will not have politics there. 
Probably a fair estimate of the present public 
attitude is that there is a mild and passive op- 
position to partisan influences in the selec- 
tion of teachers. But at present the public is 
not sufficiently concerned to give pointed ex- 
pression on the issue. 

The only specific defense I have ever heard 
made for political partisanship in school mat- 
ters is that it is the American way of conduct- 
ing public affairs. The party system may net 
have been foreseen by the framers of our plan 
of government, but it developed early and has 
seemed to suit the American temper. Majority 
rule has been something of a fetish with us. 
For approximately a century we have recog- 
nized the “spoils” system in governmental ap- 
pointments. What’s good enough for the gov- 
ernment ought to be good enough for the 
schools. The scheme is a facile one for effect- 
ing desired changes in policy and personnel. 

The weakness of the application of this idea 
to educational administration lies here: there 
is no essential relation between school and gov- 
ernmental situations calling for simultaneous 
changes in policy and personnel. There is no 
natural connection between the two series of 
events. It is wholly a fabricated arrangement. 
Its artificiality reveals the fact that the assert- 
ed relationship exists primarily for the purpose 
of facilitating party unity and party strength 
in pursuit of public office. The school has noth- 
ing to gain from it. The school becomes the 
tail to the political kite. 

Beyond the type of defensive argument cited 
in the second last paragraph, apology for re- 
moving teachers in favor of other teachers is 
negative in character. The schools lose little or 
nothing by it. Given an apparently limitless 
supply of teachers, there appears no reason to 
believe that a competent corps of teachers can- 
not be recruited from applicants representing 
a single political party. There is an annual long 
vacation in the school world. Leave the teacher 
in her position for another year and this hap- 
pens: after a layoff of three months or more, 
she returns to take up the work, not where 
she left off, but where she started a year ago. 
Furthermore, she starts with a new group of 
pupils, while her former pupils pass along into 
the hands of teachers new to them. Continuity 
is badly broken by the very nature of the case. 
In other words, school administration itself 
postulates the equivalent of an annual labor 
turnover which would be but little accentuated 
by periodic sweeping changes in teacher per- 
sonnel. 

Of course everyone recognizes immediately 
the sophistic character of these defensive ar- 
guments. They are mere rationalizations, at- 
tempts at justification by argument of acts 
performed for entirely other reasons than those 
given in the argument. The weakness of the 
case is thereby revealed. There is no sufficient 
reason of positive character for bringing pol- 
itics into school affairs. Those who do it should 
have to bear the burden of proof; actually 
they leave the proof to the other side; they do 
what they want to do without asking leave, and 
will continue so to do until effectually denied 
the privilege or opportunity. The logic of the 
case is doubtless against them, but counter- 
(Concluded on Page 80) 
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Conferences for Bettering Administration and 
Supervision of McKeesport Schools 


James H. Lawson’ 


Recently one of the principals in the Mc- 
‘Keesport schools called the writer’s attention 
to a magazine article on the subject “Strength 
Through Conference.” The author of this brief 
paper argued that no one can do work effec- 
tively in a group if he insists upon having his 
own way and follows out his own notions 
under all circumstances and without reference 
to the opinions and desires of others. No man 
has a monopoly of wisdom in any activity even 
though he have long experience as a specialist. 
A wise leader is willing to confer with his 
associates and to listen to their suggestions even 
if finally it seems advisable to foliow the course 
of action originally contemplated. So many 
men in administrative positions fail to take 
their associates into their confidence. Only a 
few experiences are necessary to prove that 
conferences are valuable especially to workers 
who had been accustomed to carry on alone. 
There are vast possibilities in co-operative 
effort in considering the other fellow’s point of 
view and in observing the results of policies 
of others. 

It seems to me that this writer well expresses 
the point of view of the real spirit of democ- 
racy. Arriving at decisions by conferring with 
all those directly concerned, or with their rep- 
resentatives, and the group carrying out the 
decisions finally arrived at, is in reality the 
democratic way of doing things. Of course, the 
decision of the group should not necessarily be 
the decision of the majority of the members of 
the group. The decision accepted should be the 
one which at the time is supported by the. best 
reasons. It may happen occasionally that the 
judgment of the minority must be accepted as 
the final decision by the one responsible for 
stating what the policy shall be. 

It is the opinion of the writer that the ad- 
ministrative policies of the McKeesport public 
schools are being established in accordance 
with the highest standards of democracy. All 
important legislative recommendations by the 
superintendent of schools are taken up with 
each member of the board of education, and 
then with the appropriate committees, before 
the board is asked to take final action on the 
recommendations. In many cases the recom- 
mendations of the superintendent have been 
withdrawn or changed after conferring with 
members of the board. This policy of the su- 
perintendent which seems to be appreciated 
will be continued. It: takes time, but it takes 
time to do worth-while things right. 


How Policies are Determined 


Policies of administration and supervision 
are determined in the following manner: (1) 
When it is called to the attention of the super- 
intendent that certain policies of administra- 
tion or supervision should be established, a 
committee of principals is appointed to make 
a thorough study of the situation. (2) After 
the members of the committee have had time 
to talk with their teachers concerning the 
phases of the problem that affect them, a meet- 
ing of the committee is called to consider the 
problem. At this meeting the superintendent 
and the committee decide what they think the 
policies should be, and then formulate the poli- 
cies in clear, concise language. (3) Then a 
principals’ meeting is called to discuss the re- 
port of the committee. At this meeting each 
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principal is given the opportunity to express 
his opinion of each point in this report. After 
the discussion of each point, the superintendent 
decides what the policy shall be. (4) The pol- 
icies of administration and supervision are 
duplicated for each member of the administra- 
tive, supervisory, and teaching staff in every 
building. (5) The principals are then instruct- 
ed to call a meeting of their teachers and dis- 
cuss the policies with them. This procedure 
is establishing uniform practices of administra- 
tion and supervision throughout the schools. 

Both the committee and the principals’ meet- 
ings usually last from two to three hours. Thus 
the building principals are having an impor- 
tant part in determining the policies of our 
school system. 

The high-school teachers are organized by 
departments, with a chairman of each depart- 
ment. The teachers of each subject are also 
organized, with a chairman of the teachers of 
that subject. The teachers of each subject meet 
once a week to discuss their problems and make 
their plans for the following week. The ‘de- 
partment chairman is present at all the group 
meetings of his department to participate in the 
discussions. He is not there as a dictator but 
as a counselor and adviser. The plans worked 
out by the teachers are duplicated for all the 
teachers of that subject, and a copy is filed 
in the office of the principal. The principal, of 
course, discusses the plans of the teachers with 
the department chairmen. 


Advantages of Group Discussions 


This plan of organization for group discus- 
sions has the following advantages: (1) It 
gives each teacher an opportunity to present 
his ideas of teaching the material under con- 
sideration to the other teachers of that subject 
for their evaluation. (2) It makes it possible 
for the less experienced and less skilled teach- 
ers to profit from the observations of the more 
experienced and skilled teachers. (3) It should 
result in more uniformity of emphasis in teach- 
ing any given subject matter. (4) It provides 
for more equal educational opportunity for 
the pupils of a given subject, and equal educa- 
tional opportunity for all the pupils is in keep- 
ing with the principle of democracy. 

Once a month the teachers of each depart- 
ment have a departmental meeting to discuss 
their common problems under the leadership 
of the department chairman. The teachers have 
the privilege of selecting their own book for 
professional study and to work out their own 
meeting programs. This plan for professional 
study and development has the following ad- 
vantages: (1) The problems for discussion 
may be problems about which the teachers are 
vitally concerned. (2) The literature selected 
for study and discussion may have a direct 
bearing on the subject matter in that field. 
(3) The group is small enough that it can be 
managed so that each member will feel obligat- 
ed to go to the meetings prepared to make a 
contribution. 

At the beginning of this school term, the 
first-grade teachers were having some difficulty 
with the new reading system for beginners. 
It was observed, however, that some teachers 
were more successful than others with the new 
system. Some of the teachers expressed the 
desire of having the privilege of getting to- 
gether frequently to discuss their problems and 
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exchange experiences. The superintendent was 
favorably impressed with the suggestion and 
accordingly divided the first-grade teachers 
into three groups and appointed a chairman 
for each group. The groups were asked to meet 
frequently, preferably once a week, to ex- 
change experiences and discuss their future 
plans. The influence of these discussions was 
immediately noticeable. The methods of teach- 
ing became uniform and the tendency to use 
the old methods with the new material was 
soon discontinued. It is felt that the success 
the teachers are having with the new reading 
system for beginners is due largely to the 
discussion groups. All the teachers feel that 
they have received a great deal of help from 
the weekly conferences. 

At a recent principal’s meeting, it was de- 
cided to extend the plan of discussion groups 
to the teachers of grades two, three, four, five, 
and six. The superintendent, with the advice 
of a committee of principals, divided the teach- 
ers of each of these grades into three groups, 
with a chairman for each group. The plan for 
the teachers of these five grades is just getting 
under way, and therefore it is not possible to 
say how the plan will work. We have confi- 
dence in the plan and feel that it will tend to 
stimulate the development of a more profes- 
sional spirit among the teachers of McKees- 
port. The other day one of the principals said 
that her teachers came back from the con- 
ferences with new ideas and she thought that 
they were good ideas. 

The three chairmen of the teachers of each 
grade, work out their discussion programs to- 
gether. This tends to bring about uniform 
progress in the various subject fields. Also, the 
chairmen of the discussion groups have been 
notified that any request to change courses of 
study or methods of procedure are to be sent 
to the superintendent in writing. All teachers 
have been notified that there are to be no 
changes in courses of study or methods of 
procedure, until they receive written revisions 
from the office of the superintendent. 

In grades four, five, six, seven, and eight 
there are held four examinations in each sub- 
ject during the year. One week before the ex- 
amination in a subject, each building sends to 
the office of the superintendent a list of ques- 
tions. When all the questions are in, a com- 
mittee of three principals meets with the super- 
intendent to discuss the examination questions 
and to select the ones to be included in the 
examination. The examination questions are 
carefully selected. We are attempting to direct 
the teaching process by selecting or formulating 
questions that indicate the type of teaching 
which we consider most desirable. Every prin- 
cipal is on one subject committee to help select 
the examination questions for that subject. 

This policy of arriving at decisions after 
careful deliberation with those concerned is not 
designed to diminish in any way the responsi- 
bility of the superintendent in matters of ad- 
ministration, supervision, and instruction. The 
superintendent passes final judgment in every 
instance. In fact, it would be much easier for 
the superintendent to state the policies first, 
and then call a general meeting of the teach- 
ing force and tell them what the policies are. 
The plan of determining policies by means of 
consulting those concerned, gives each member 
an opportunity to contribute to the welfare of 
the group to the extent of his ability, and that 
is the very essence of democracy. We feel that 
this plan of administering the schools of Mc- 
Keesport will not only produce the highest 
efficiency in our schools but will point the way 
to the highest type of democratic living in our 
community, and, in my opinion, that is the 
most important function of the public schools. 
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Ulysses Set 


Brooke W. Hills 


On one occasion, so the story goes, Mr. William Dobson, while doing 
his level best to keep awake during an interminably long after-dinner 
speech, was suddenly aroused to a part resumption of his faculties by 
a chance reference to a wandering minstrel named Homer. According 
to the speaker, this sweet-voiced singer had struck his bloomin’ lyre 
and unwound the history of a long-suffering individual, a certain 
Ulysses, who had put in several particularly tough years before coming 
out on top in a heated controversy with a hard crowd which had tried 
to double-cross him while he was away on a business trip. 

In his confused state of mind, Mr. Dobson, who had caught only 
the words “lyre” and “history,” promptly jumped to the conclusion 
that these references might very likely be construed as decidedly 
pointed personal allusions which he might very properly resent. This 
slight error, simply because he, himself, had lately been having a very 
hard time indeed in convincing several districts that his books should 
be retained, although the march of time in them was not represented 
by the newfangled unit plan. 

Immediately, with fire in his eyes, Mr. Dobson loudly and indig- 
nantly observed to his neighbors that he’d already heard the Omega 
Publishing Company had been putting on a new man, although he 
hadn’t heard his name until this second. With this preamble, the 
rotund purveyor of textbooks emphatically stated that if he ever caught 
this bird Homer monkeying around in his territory, and calling him 
or any other bookman a liar, there was going to be trouble and plenty 
of it, and he didn’t mean maybe, either; and he knew for a fact that 
the other boys who were trying to make an honest living in these 
hard times would be up on their ears, too, when they heard the way 
this new man was insulting them, and they wouldn’t stand for these 
dirty cracks; and anyway, he was going to speak to the big boss the 
first thing tomorrow, and let him know what low methods one of his 
competitors was resortin’ to in pushing the sale of histories. 

As soon as those in the immediate vicinity of Mr. Dobson had man- 
aged to get the idea through his head that the speaker’s reference 
was entirely to matters that had happened a couple of thousand years 
ago, the still indignant Bill testily observed that no matter when it 
happened or where it happened, nobody was going to call him a liar 
and get away with it, and this might just as well be understood once 
for all; and somebody had better be pretty careful the way they 
talked; and he hoped these gentlemen around him were right, although 
he wouldn’t be too sure about it, himself; and if anybody had any- 
thing more to say he’d be glad to give them his own undivided and 
prompt attention. 

Having looked sternly about him and hearing no contrary voice in 
answer to his declaration of principles, after several minutes Mr. Dob- 
son once more resumed the contemplative position from which he had 
been so rudely disturbed, folded his hands across his capacious waist- 
line, closed his eyes again in the process of giving the speaker his 
closest interest, and permitted the program to go along without further 
interruption. 

We have yielded to impulse and included this delightful anecdote 
in these chronicles of the advent of a new doctrine in Monroe, simply 
because we want to point out that every long-suffering hero, as far 
back as history goes, eventually finds someone who either through 
the medium of a lyre, or in some other more modern method of news 
distribution, points out his virtues, at the same time giving plenty of 
attention to those people alleged to be persecuting him. Ulysses had his 
Homer; Aeneas had his Vergil; Johnson had his Boswell; and Jack- 
son R. Tyrone, need we say, had his Editor Short and all the mighty 
power of The Monroe Item squarely in back of him. 

This became extremely evident during the few days following the 
special meeting of the Monroe school board, Tyrone’s flat refusal to 
accept their request to resign, and his own angry and challenging 
denunciation of Smith B. Hamilton. 

“Try and do it!” was a phrase from his parting harangue as he 
Slammed the door of the board room behind him. Brave words, pos- 
sibly; but down in his heart and with good reason, too, he was not 
So sure that Benkert and the other board mumbers, let alone Hamil- 
ton, would dare undertake the job of ousting him. It is probably true 
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that in many respects Tyrone was a good deal of a fool; but he knew - 
his Monroe, did Mr. Jackson R. Tyrone. He knew the strata of so- 
ciety in which he moved as a local hero. He knew their petty hatred 
toward the people who managed the affairs of the schools, a hatred 
bred very largely from a certain class consciousness; he knew, also, 
the smouldering animosity felt by some members of the city council 
and many of the town employees toward the school board and the 
school employees, and animosity arising almost entirely on account 
of the larger sums spent on the local schools than for the various 
branches of the municipal government. All this he knew and knew 
well, not because he was overly smart, but because he was by way 
of being one of their own stripe. Further, his own sense of self- 
importance had been hurt; he had been left alone so long a time by 
Hamilton’s predecessors, that he had more than an exalted idea of his 
ability as a teacher and his power as a local leader. He felt the town 
properly owed him a job as long as he wanted to stay on the pay- 
roll; in brief, that he was altogether too big a man for this young la- 
di-da superintendent, or the school board either, for that matter, to 
tackle with any real hope of success. And with all this he knew these 
quasi-quiescent elements might very readily be combined into a force 
strong enough to enable him to carry out his parting threats, and 
actually sweep the board and Hamilton completely out of the picture. 

But there was one thing he didn’t know, the fact that Editor Short 
might be a little handicapped in any effort to call the attention of 
the Monroe public to this “dastardly outrage proposed by an un- 
scrupulous clique against one of the most valuable servants of the 
commonweal that has ever given the best years of his life in the 
service of the community.” It was indeed easy for Mr. Short, as he 
sat the next evening among the boys down at the firehouse and listened 
to their exclamations of dismay and anger, as they heard Tyrone’s 
highly colored account of the board meeting the night before, to con- 
jure up these and similar other attractive expressions. Easy enough 
to bring them into being, inasmuch as this was about all he had thought 
of in his spare time during the four months Hamilton had spent in 
Monroe. But there was this little handicap to which we have just re- 
ferred which stilled for a moment his impulse to leap into print with the 
words that flashed across his mind. 

Mr. Short, as we have already indicated, was a gentleman with a 
very profound regard for his own physical well-being. Even the con- 
tribution made by Janitor Atkins to the long list of Hamilton’s de- 
linquencies as a school superintendent, made as soon as the assem- 
blage could catch its breath following Tyrone’s story, was hardly suffi- 
cient to remove even momentarily from his mind the battle-scarred 
visage of the truculent well-digger from Irish Hill. Still ringing in his 
ears were those loudly proclaimed, sincere, and wholehearted ambitions 
of the big-fisted searcher of waters, lively ambitions entirely composed 
of proposed alterations to his own editorial map. And yet here was 
Atkins. 

“Of course, most likely the board was put up to it by Hamilton. He’s 
just dumb enough to try to get away with a thing like that. Why, no 
matter how hard I put into it myself, that feller is always gruntin’ 
and complainin’ around. He don’t give no credit where credit is due, 
and he ain’t got no judgment, either, and I can prove it. F’r instance, 
this morning I saw him coming to the school about a half an hour 
after the kids were in their rooms, just to snoop around as usual, and 
there was a little ice on the front walk, and he didn’t see it, of course, 
and he took a sudden bicker and just saved himself from fallin’ down 
on his nose, and when he gets inside where I was standing, he says, 

“<Tt’s pretty slippery on that front walk, Mr. Atkins,’ and gave 
me a dirty look just as if I had left that ice there.” 

“What did you say?” interrupted the interested Mr. Tibbs, his 
mind diverted for a moment from the woes of Mr. Tyrone. 

“Whadid I say?” replied Mr. Atkins. “Well, I fixed him pretty quick, 
I tell you. I just gets up on my hind legs and looks him right in the 
eye and says, ‘I know it; I pretty near fell down there myself early 
this morning’; and then he looked as if he was going to say something 
else, and turned awful red in the face; but, of course, he couldn’t think 
up nothing else after the way / shut him up, an’ if he had any sense 
at all, he’d have spotted that ice in the first place, and would have 
come in the side door where the walk was nice and clear where the 
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sun had had a chance to get at it; and if he Aad bounced his thick 
head off the sidewalk, J wouldn’t have done no crying, /’/l tell you.” 

Yes, it was a pretty dilemma in which Mr. Short found himself. 
On the one side was his ardent desire to exhibit once and for all his 
ideas concerning the total unworthiness of Hamilton to the indignant 
gaze of the parents and patrons of the public schools of Monroe, an 
undertaking that just suited him, and one for which he felt he had 
ability as well as an overwhelming yearning. What was more, as he 
glanced around the room at the faces of his associates, he knew per- 
fectly well they would look to him for a very definite expression of the 
leadership he had always assumed in past crises, a leadership he was 
loath to abandon, even for a moment’s hesitation. Well, he knew how 
quickly they would turn on him should he try to step out from under. 
Equally well, however, he visioned the tormenting hours and days he 
would certainly pass, should he forget the parting admonitions of 
the gentleman from Irish Hill, and his Kathleen Mavourneen prom- 
ise to return on the slightest provocation for just one dreadful pur- 
pose. . . . Why, even now he might be sitting on the front steps of 
the office, surrounded by the gang he had said he would bring with him, 
just waiting, waiting for the return of the editor . . . a shudder ran 
through his being as he tenderly rubbed his nose and chin. In his 
anxious musings, as if from far away he heard the voice of the 
lantern-jawed Tibbs, 

“Well, Jackson, I wouldn’t worry a bit about this. Just you wait 
till our good friend Short gets after that bunch, and see what the 
town’ll say when he shows them up in his paper. Lots of news for the 
next issue, ain’t there, Short?” 

And with what was meant to be a playful nudge in the editorial 
ribs, ““Here’s your chance to get on the map for good and all, Short!”’ 

Oh, man, there was that hateful word again! Maps, maps, maps! 
Over and over again. Universes just full of maps, but no fuller than his 
own worried thoughts. . . . 

“ *Bout Friday’s paper, Short?” 

And here was the whole room waiting for his answer . . . 
was no ducking the issue possible . . 
a long breath, and then: 


there 
. he couldn’t get out of it . . 


“T shall give my personal attention to all these matters in Friday’s 
issue.” 


The applause of the boys rang through the firehouse and followed 


him out the door as he bade them good night . . he had wild 
thoughts of flight . . . he might say he was sick and go to bed for a 
month, but what would happen to the paper in his absence? . . . How 
he hoped that well-digger would fall down one of his own holes and 
break his infernal neck! . might have him arrested for making 
threats, but he would be a million times uglier as soon as he got out of 
jail. . . . Why, oh why had this fellow Hamilton ever come to 
Monroe? .. . 

And just as a coincidence, at the same instant Mr. Smith B. Hamil- 
ton was asking himself exactly the same question. 

With very good reason, too, so far as his own peace of mind and 
that of his family was concerned. For example, ; 

It was not exactly pleasant to go to school the first morning fol- 
lowing the explosion in the school board. Not pleasant, wondering 
what might be found on entering the building. A dozen times during 
the night as he lived over again the events of the last hours, Hamijton 
had considered every possibility that occurred to him, had tried to 
decide on a definite course of action, and had as often reconsidered. . . . 
Mighty little sleep . . . takes it out of a person . . . keep your head 
up, you! You’re not the man on the carpet. . . . Gosh, I’m tired... . 
“Oh, yes, how do you do, Mrs. Stevens; yes, indeed, it is a beautiful 
morning.” . . Bet her husband doesn’t have to worry the way I 
do . . . not pleasant... . 

Well, thought he, suppose Tyrone fails to put in an appearance? 
Will that settle matters? No, indeed. The man is still under contract, 
but maybe he’ll take advantage of the board’s offer, accept a six 
months’ salary check and quit.. . . I don’t believe he will, not after 
the way he refused their proposition last night. . . . Well, suppose 
he does show up in his room as usual; then what? Until that matter 
of contract is settled, Tyrone has just as much right in his room, techni- 
cally speaking, as any other teacher. The situation was bad 
enough already; if he stays on, now, its going to be impossible. Might 
just as well admit right now that the school isn’t big enough to hold 
the two of us. . . . Anybody can see that... . 

He recalled Benkert’s quiet comments on the way home from the 
meeting: “Mr. Hamilton, I’d hoped to save you the worry and the 
annoyances that are certain to harass you personally on account of the 
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board’s ultimatum. I’m extremely sorry I couldn’t. They wouldn't listen 
to me, not after the complaints they’ve been receiving from a dozen 
sources. The trouble is, that like the average board member, they look 
at school matters just the way they look at their own business affairs. 
They can’t see why they can’t discharge an unwanted employee when- 
ever they feel like it, especially when they are convinced he is in- 
competent or a troublemaker. But they’re wrong, in that respect, I’m 
enough of a lawyer to realize that school law is a very peculiar thing — 
it’s just enough like the common law to fool the ordinary business man. 
Tyrone’s contract, although it has been ratified over and over again, 
may be broken, but only by preferring and proving charges; it can’t 
be done by merely telling him to get out, no matter how great the pro- 
vocation.” 

“Yes, and a lot of good lawyers have been fooled in these teacher 
contract cases,’ observed Hamilton. “There are plenty of such cases 
on record.” 

“You're dead right about that,” rejoined Benkert. “I can hardly 
blame them for losing patience, but they might better have waited until 
the end of the year and drop him as quietly as possible. I told them so 
as strongly as I could, but they’re too disgusted to wait around any 
longer. And now we’re in for a fight.” 

“Do you think Tyrone will quit?” asked Hamilton. 

“T don’t. And if he should, what then? Suppose he gets another 
position and leaves town; will Short and the rest of that outfit down 
at the firehouse and around Monroe forget what has happened? No, 
indeed; they’ll point him out as a martyr. They’ll make capital for 
themselves by saying we didn’t know a good man when we had one, 
and prove it by showing that some other town did want him. On the 
other hand, if he. quits, stays around town out of a job, we’ve got 
plenty of well-meaning people here who will feel so sorry for him 
and his family that he will soon become a hero in their eyes.” 

“But,” interrupted Hamilton; “if these people knew the kind of a 
man he is, they’d say he got just about what was coming to him.” 

“Yes,” replied Benkert. “A great many would, and a great many 
others are just sympathetic and credulous enough to take his side, no 
matter what the board might say. ‘It takes two to make a quarrel.’ 
Can’t you hear them saying this? I can.” 

There was a moment’s silence, and then, “Well, Mr. Benkert, what’s 
the answer?” 

“T hoped in the first place, and more than ever right now I hope 
he won’t quit. I know, I know, I didn’t say anything like this at the 
meeting. If he were really smart, he’d see it would be to his advantage 
to quit, and enter some one of the city colleges for six months. ‘Re- 
signed to take work for an advanced degree’ would make a pretty good 
alibi to offer when looking for another job; and how he would enjoy 
pestering us in his spare time! But I don’t believe he has the slightest 
intention of quitting; he’ll plan to stick here, and try to bull his way 
straight through.” 

“And if he does?” persisted Hamilton. 

“And if he does, it means just one thing: either the board will have 
to prefer charges against him and endeavor in a legal way to break 
his contract, or else,” 

“Else what?” 

“Admit they couldn’t make good their ultimatum, expect and de- 
serve the ridicule of the town, and quit themselves.”’ And with real 
sympathy in his voice, “I’m very much afraid, Mr. Hamilton, that 
you’re going to have a bad time, no matter what happens.” 

Bad time? Hamilton could see it coming. . . . Worry, worry, worry. ° 
. . . No, it was not pleasant to go down to school the next morning. 
Not pleasant to her Miss Ross observe, “I heard them say at the 
boarding house while I was eating breakfast that the board told Mr. 
Tyrone last night they are going to fire him. Won’t there be an awful 
row?” Not pleasant, this business of saying good morning to other 
teachers, and to see by the expression on their faces that they heard 
the news; not pleasant to wonder if their constrained manner meant 
that they questioned his own desirability as a leader. Not pleasant, 
almost the first thing, to hear his wife’s worried voice over the tele- 
phone, “Oh, Smith, two or three big boys in the fourth grade pushed 
Junior into the mud this morning on the way to school, and told him 
they did it because you are his father and aren’t fair to Mr. Tyrone. 

. He came home crying.” . . . Not pleasant to have it taken out 
on your family, even though you know you're right. Tough job being 
a new boy in a school, anyway, poor little kid! . . . Keep your temper, 
you! Here you are talking to yourself. . . . Got to keep going same as 
usual; keep your grip, keep your grip. . . . “Yes, Miss Oliver; the 
requisition went off yesterday.” . I wish I knew if Tyrone és 
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here. . . . Well, why don’t you go and see; you afraid of him? 
“Will be back in a minute, Miss Ross.” . . . The door to his room is 


open. . . . Yes, he’s there, sure enough! Better get back to the office 
and let Benkert know. Darn it all, why did I ever come to 
Monroe? 


WHEREIN Mr. SHORT WorRRIES 


While Smith B. Hamilton was more or less miserably trying in as 
nonchalant a way as possible to give the casual observer the impression 
that business was going on as usual, and that any worry was furthest 
from his thoughts; while Jackson R. Tyrone, perched on a high stool 
in his own classroom, was doing his level best to create the same idea; 
while the pupils were quietly passing word around that “Old Jack” 
would soon depart from their midst; while teachers here and there 
stopped for a quick word or two as they met in the halls—#in other 
words, while the entire high school was seething from top to bottom 
with the biggest bit of news that had come in many a day, over in 
the office of The Monroe Item a very much perturbed Editor Short was 
having a most unhappy time in the preparation of the editorial he had 
promised to write. 

Not only write, but print. 

It didn’t make matters any easier for him to receive from time to 
time during the day various members of the Brotherhood from the 
firehouse, who dropped in occasionally to see how he was makin’ out. 
Their comments, while varied by such expletives as occurred to them 
would look mighty good in that first article, were all pretty much of 
the same piece: They would be satisfied with nothing else but a good, 
rip-snortin’ set of digs that would make them fellers know they couldn’t 
pull no such rough stuff and get away with it — not in this kind of 
a town. To each the worried Mr. Short gave full assurance that the 
suggestions made would find full expression in the masterpiece of invec- 
tive that was in course of preparation; as a matter of fact, had he at- 
tempted to include half the helpful hints coming his way, his eight-page 
sheet would have shot up to the proportions of the Sunday editions of 
the city papers. 

Thump! Thump! Thump! 

“Maybe this will do; no, it isn’t hot enough to suit them. Next 
thing you know, they’ll be after me.” Thump, thump, thump, 
again on the battered old machine. . “Gosh, this would have that 
big well-digging brute over here madder’n a hornet and his whole Irish 
Hill gang with him; I bet they’d throw everything right out into 
Main Street. It’s a wonder the police don’t pay a little attention to 
fellows like him.” . 

Thump, thump, thump — over and over again. 

Hamilton sent a boy to the news stand shortly after two o'clock. . . . 
Nothing on the first page; he drew a long breath. Second and third 
pages, boiler plate: such interesting items as ““How I feed my family 
of five on a dollar a day”; “I trimmed my hat with cellophane”; 
along with the latest installment of “The Loves of Imogene Back- 
stage” . stuff calculated to remind the critical litterateur of 


Artemus Ward’s kangaroo — “edifyin’, amoosin’ and highly educa- 
tional.” . 


. Hamilton’s eye roved to the fourth page. No, not here 
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. . . hold on a second . 
He read it slowly through: 


. . yes, there it is, right below the mast-head. 


PEANUT POLITICS AND PEANUT POLITICIANS 

The good citizens of Monroe have just cause today to hang their heads in shame, 
if reports that are heard everywhere in our community are true. 

It is an open secret that following the resignation of our former superintendent 
of schools, the greatly-beloved Mr. Burnham, in the absence of his experienced 
guiding hand the local Board of Education has apparently lost all sense of the 
regard they should feel, not only for the dignity of the position they occupy — 
thanks to the ballots of our citizenry — but also for the sanctity and welfare of 
our public schools, over which they maintain a nominal supervision. 

Again and again during the last few months The Item has called attention to 
the follies they have permitted in the conduct of our schools. 

What now, Monroe asks; what new evidence is there at hand to show their 
utter unworthiness for the rank to which they have been exalted? 

Word has reached us from a thoroughly reliable source that this group of peanut 
politicians, apparently wishing to cap the climax in a long series of unfortunate, 
untimely and unprincipled acts, at a closed meeting two days ago, without warn- 
ing demanded the resignation of Jackson R. Tyrone. 

Dismissal without a hearing? Yes, citizens of Monroe; these are the hole-in-the- 
corner methods of our un-American School Board. This is the way they propose 
to treat this man who has given his unselfish best to the youth of our community 
these many years. 

Cruel? Yes. Unfair? Only too true. Typical of the heartlessness of those who 
just now are in a position of authority in our educational systems? Look over 
the record of the last four months. 

Jackson R. Tyrone is entitled to his day in court. If there are any substantial 
charges against him, let them be made publicly, not in the secrecy of the night. 
Our schools must be made safe for our children’s welfare. Our veteran teachers 
must not be turned out in the cold without excuse or warning. Our Community 
must be preserved from the whims of these peanut politicians and their un- 
scrupulous aids. The public is entitled to the facts, no matter how unwilling this 
present Board of Education may be to present any flimsy reasons they may have 
for this rash act, nor how eagerly they may try to save the faces of those less 
competent, self-styled “educators.” 

Let this little clique remember the old saying: “Whom the gods would destroy, 
they first make mad!” 

Hamilton tried to get back to the business of checking up a number 
of irregularities appearing in some of the registers. It was pretty diffi- 
cult to keep his mind on the figures before him. Miss Ross, pencil in 
hand, stopped at his desk for a moment, read through the call to arms 
on the editorial page, gave vent to a sound greatly resembling a snort, 
and disappeared up the hall. Tyrone stalked majestically past the 
open office door without as much as a glance within. Peter Barron 
ambled in for a second, looked cheerfully at his employer, said some- 
thing or other about a little matter he had to attend to over the week- 
end, and sauntered leisurely down the walk. I’d better go home early; 
she may have seen the paper and I don’t want her to be worried there, 
all alone. 

There’s the telephone ringing. . . . 

“John L. Davidson, speaking. Guess I’m going to be destroyed, if 
what Short says is true about the gods. I’m mad, all right, all right. 
Don’t let this get you down.” . . 

And Benkert, 

“Well, the ball has started rolling. Keep your head. Don’t talk.” 

New doctrine for Monroe! Yes. . . . 


(To be continued in March) 





Democratic Technique and the Inglewood Salary Policy 


Henry A. Cross* 


A salary policy ranks high in importance 
with other policies of a school system and, 
with them, constitutes the structural and direc- 
tional influence of the system. In a democracy, 
the formulation of a salary policy is a resultant 
of several factors each of which is an integral 
part of the finished product. These factors may 
be referred to as the democratic technique of 
salary policy formulation. Disregard or misuse 
of any one of them usually spells failure in 
constructing a system’s initial salary policy. 
Attempts to rewrite a policy, without permit- 
ting any one or all of them to operate fully 
and freely, does the same. These factors are: 

1. Dissatisfaction with the status quo. 

2. Useful resistance to the existing policy. 

3. Representative organization and _partic- 
ipation. 

4. Adequately qualified leadership. 

5. Collective thinking and policy formula- 
tion. 

6. The resolution of collective thinking into 
a collective approving teacher voice. 

7. The exercise of the collective voice in in- 
terpreting the policy and educating people, 
other than teachers, of its merit and desirabili- 
ty. 

8. Formal acceptance and adoption of the 
policy. 

These factors are not necessarily mutually 
exclusive but may overlap or merge so that it 
may be impossible to determine the point at 
which one begins and the other terminates. It 
is for purposes of analysis and description that 
they are treated separately. 

1. Dissatisfaction with the “status quo.” 
The status quo may be an informal policy ap- 
proximately nonexistent or one very well de- 
fined; or it may be a formal salary policy. 
Whatever the status quo, dissatisfaction with 
it is a normal state of affairs and, usually, the 
greater the time since its making or revision, 
the greater the dissatisfaction. 

Reasons for and symptoms of this run hand 
in hand. On the surface, salaries may compare 
unfavorably with those paid in other districts 
and teachers become disgruntled. Patrons may 
feel that the educational offering is not as 
good as it should be because of low salaries 
paid. The administration, interested in improv- 
ing the educational opportunities of the system 
which is largely improvement of the quality of 
teachers, may feel that its hands are tied be- 
cause of existing salaries. 


Reasons for Dissatisfaction 


Fundamentally, “time marches on’ and, 
with it, changes in personnel, philosophy, and 
economic conditions. With changes in _per- 
sonnel come changes in attitudes; and salaries, 
which were acceptable to a previous group, 
may now be otherwise. The new philosophy 
imposes additional teaching demands and it 
becomes necessary to pay more if these de- 
mands are to be met. A rise in the cost of 
living may act as a reducer of salaries so that 
those which were satisfactory a few years ago 
may not only be currently unsatisfactory but 
actually inadequate. In short, the new person- 
nel, philosophy, and conditions of today are 
ever becoming the old of tomorrow; the sat- 
isfactory policy of today is ever becoming the 


*The author of this article is a teacher in the Inglewood, 
California, schools and served as discussion leader on the 
Committee for Teachers’ Salaries Provisions of the Inglewood 
school system. He is coauthor with Dr. Lionel De Silva, 
secretary of the committee and research director, of the article 
“The Inglewood Teachers’ Salary Policy’ published in the 
Scnoot Boarp Journat for November, 1935, page 24. 





unsatisfactory one of tomorrow. In a social 
group, such as ours, wherein improvement and 
progress seem to be the only acceptable criteria 
for the continuance of effort, the cycle of 
change from dissatisfaction to satisfaction is 
continuous and the one is reached only to 
stimulate the progression of a sequence that 
mounts to the other, on and on, through the 
generations. In any event, dissatisfaction with 
the status quo is the taking-off point. It is the 
initial step in the democratic technique of 
modification of salary policies. 

In the Inglewood city schools, dissatisfaction 
with salary policies has been a persistent fac- 
tor, and rightly so. A verbal contract between 
the first teacher and the board of education 
sufficed. Both parties were satisfied for the 
moment. As the teaching personnel increased, 
verbal contracts gave way to written ones. 
Salaries based on the old order compared un- 
favorably with those paid in some other com- 
munities. Salaries paid teachers came to differ 
in amount. The public became concerned. 
Standards and procedures for salaries and pay- 
ments were drawn and redrawn to meet new 
situations. Economic conditions changed. Edu- 
cational philosophy took a new direction. 
When, in 1931, a formal salary policy — in 
reality, a schedule— was adopted, many ex- 
isting dissatisfactions, little and big, were re- 
duced to ashes. But, phoenixlike, discontent 
arose from those ashes. With changing condi- 
tions — desperate during the years from 1931 
to 1934—vchanging educational philosophy, 
and confused personnel groping for solid foun- 
dations of almost any sort, it increased. Where- 
as approximately forty years of dissatisfaction 
were essential to its first reduction, the second 
came in four years, in 1935, in the form of a 
comprehensive salary policy. With its formula- 
tion and adoption, dissatisfaction again sub- 
sided. But, even today, only a few months 
since, it is again on the wing. A new cycle has 
begun and no one should be unduly dismayed, 
for it represents the initial step of the ‘“demo- 
cratic way.” 

2. Useful resistance to the existing policy. 
Very often resistance is considered only as an 
attempt to overthrow the existing order and 
therefore as undesirable and to be avoided. 
As a matter of fact, it is only through resist- 
ance that the old order is improved and, con- 
sidered in this light, it should be welcomed and 
encouraged. The inertia and violence of the air 
is resistance useful in causing a “plane” to rise 
from the ground. Without useful resistance, 
there would be no progress in the formulation 
of salary policies. 

Useful resistance is closely intertwined with 
dissatisfaction with the status quo. It may be 
somewhat passive, an expression of dissatis- 
faction by one individual to others; or it may 
take the form of discussion of faults of the 
policy between two or more individuals; or it 
may exist in the form of an emotionalized at- 
titude of resistance of either an individual or 
a group. In the case of many teachers, these 
attitudes never resolve themselves into overt 
behavior because of individual philosophy or 
fear of being selfish or just because of fear. 
With others, it ultimately finds expression. An 
individual, here and there, suggests that some- 
thing ought to be done. This continues for a 
time until, one day, someone asks, “What can 
we do?” More time passes and the suggestion 
comes: “Let’s get together.’’ Here several with- 
draw, but some persist; and definite, overt, 
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organized resistance shows its head. What is 
true for teachers, obtains for patrons, school- 
board members, and others as well. 


Democratic Uses of Resistance 

At this point, two procedures present them- 
selves. If the administration has the confidence 
of the people as being organized and proceed- 
ing on a democratic basis, they will probably 
go to it in a spirit of co-operation and suggest 
action intended to improve the salary policy 
as a means of improving the entire school situa- 
tion. Fortunate, indeed, is it for all concerned, 
if such is the case, for this is the economical, 
democratic way and involves a minimum of 
friction. If not, they may resort to tactics which 
are less desirable. They may make the school 
situation so unpleasant that, in defense, those 
in formal control may be forced to take action. 
Or, subterfuge or sabotage may be employed. 
Or, open warfare and the development of 
schisms may result, bringing in its wake other 
than optimum school achievement. In short, 
unnecessary resistance may come to operate, 
involving excessive time for achievement of 
the end sought and certain antagonisms which 
were better avoided. In any extent, in the demo- 
cratic technique, resistance mounts until it 
represents an overhead burden which, in the 
interests of the welfare of the school, must be 
reduced. It is useful to the extent that it re- 
sults in desirable modification of existing con- 
ditions and, as such, should be welcomed and 
encouraged. 

Useful resistance developed in the Inglewood 
city schools with reference to the first salary 
policy, an unwritten one. As personnel in- 
creased in numbers, differences in salaries ap- 
peared; which produced attitudes of dissatis- 
faction. Time passed, questions were raised, 
discussion proceeded, and suggestions were 
made. All of these items operated over a period 
of forty years and were useful resistance which 
was dispelled in 1931 when the first written 
policy was formulated. But, again, dissatis- 
faction was succeeded by resistance. Personnel 
again changed; economic forces brought about 
modifications; educational philosophy produced 
educational adjustments; resistance mounted. 
A 10 per cent reduction was volunteered by 
the teachers in 1932 and accepted by the board 
of education. This, in a sense, was a form of 
resistance exerted in the direction of avoiding 
excessive reductions — not entirely altruistic, 
not completely selfish. In June of 1933, the 
administration with the approval of the board 
of education proposed to return a slight sur- 
plus in the teachers’ salary fund to a few 
teachers selected for that purpose in a care- 
ful, fair, administrative manner. This was a 
liberal gesture on their part, but resistance 
to it developed on the part of the teachers. 
They referred to the intended award as a 
bonus and, to this day, the idea of a bonus is 
odious to the group as a whole. Fundamentally, 
they were resisting, not more money, but a 
procedure in the establishment of which they 
had no voice and played no part. This resist- 
ance was useful because, when the administra- 
tion and board of education! were apprised of 
the situation, they in turn exhibited resistance 
which took the form of a resolution to the ef- 
fect that the superintendent? should submit a 
salary policy which should represent an im- 
provement over the existing one and which 
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should be acceptable to the teachers. Now, the 
teachers who offered resistance and called for 
change, met resistance in the form of a sug- 
gestion by the superintendent to the effect that, 
as soon as they fulfilled the requirements laid 
down by the board of education, he would rec- 
ommend such a product for adoption. As a 
result, teachers of each school in the system 
tendered certain offerings to the superintendent 
as did a committee of the Inglewood City 
Teachers’ Club. Again resistance showed it- 
self, for the superintendent pointed out the in- 
adequacy of these offerings. The teachers rec- 
ognized the justice of this criticism and asked 
for suggestions. The superintendent then called 
upon the teachers to select representatives who, 
with two members appointed by the superin- 
tendent, formed a central committee* which 
formulated the salary policy of 1935, which 
was recommended by him to the board of edu- 
cation and approved and adopted by that body. 

Resistance at every step, useful resistance. 
Better, if sane and carried on in orderly fashion. 
But even that which is rampant and vicious 
forces clarity of thinking and surety of pro- 
cedure which makes for solidity and acceptance 
of the finished product. A seeming thorn in the 
side may prove to be the specific needed to 
bring about a desired change. 

3. Representative organization and partici- 
pation. After resistance has gained a hearing 
and a decision has been reached to modify the 
policy, the question arises: What type of or- 
ganization and participation will best secure 
desired results? There are many possibilities. 
The superintendent, or another delegated by 
him, may modify an existing policy or con- 
struct a new one. The administration or board 
of education may appoint a committee of out- 
side experts or a committee from the adminis- 
trative staff or from active teachers. Teachers 
may select representatives to form a committee, 
or representatives may be selected by both 
teachers and the administration. This last 
seems to be a desirable sort of- organization, 
for it is more truly representative than any of 
the others. 

People growing up in America feel, somehow, 
that they are entitled to representation in pro- 
cedures which affect their well-doing. Such an 
attitude is wholesome for the continuance of 
democracy, for it lessens the likelihood of the 
acceptance of a dictatorship. It should be fos- 
tered. All concerned realize that not every 
teacher in the system can be a member of the 
working committee because such a committee 
would be unwieldy. But every teacher who 
votes for one to represent him feels that he is 
participating in the work through his repre- 
sentative. 


Democratic Use of Information and 
Participation 


In the case of successful salary-policy formu- 
lation, the people affected by it should possess 
such an attitude and sincerely feel that their 
participation is genuinely desired and neces- 
sary. When such is the case, they become in- 
formed regarding it, they better understand it, 
they maintain an interest in it, they are re- 
spectfully and sincerely critical of it, and they 
are more likely than they otherwise might be 
to resist unwarranted attacks directed toward 
it. Otherwise the reverse is likely to obtain 
because they have the feeling that something 
has been imposed upon them and lack the 
loyalty to it which participation in its formu- 
lation evokes. 

To the administration long operating under 
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hand-me-down-from-above methods (an auto- 
cratic method even at its best) this may seem 
unorthodox and impossible. Such a one has 
long been accustomed to deciding and formulat- 
ing important policies and, with insincerity, 
throwing the crumbs to teachers for sugges- 
tions. It has lauded the democratic method 
but employed the autocratic. That is the pat- 
tern in which it has been steeped; that is the 
pattern which it follows. And it is all but im- 
possible to lift its practices from that logic- 
tight compartment.- As a result, most things 
in our educational practice come under the 
heading of “must” and often beget less than 
whole-hearted effort. It is difficult, if not im- 
possible, for teachers operating under a “‘must”’ 
program and held in check at every turn by 
such a program to comprehend, much less 
sincerely point out to children, the way of 
active, eager, participation in group, com- 
munity, and national endeavor and control. 

The modern and progressive administration 
cannot but accept the implications of repre- 
sentation and participation which are im- 
portant factors of a quickened educational 
philosophy. It realizes that participation brings 
about identification of oneself with a policy. 
It senses that planning and sharing together 
is the only method that provides for perma- 
nence in progress. True, it is difficult for ad- 
ministrators to have faith in such procedure 
because they have seldom practiced it; because 
they have so few models to follow; because 
of pressure or lack of sympathy from teachers, 
boards of education, and the public; and be- 
cause of the necessity of getting things ac- 
complished and the fleetingness of time. It re- 
quires a tremendous amount of time, of 
patience, of vision, and of faith. It necessitates 
continuous adjustment with consequent irrita- 
tions. 

But once the step has been taken with a 
sincere and firm determination to stand by 
whatever the results may be, a departure into 
the realm of what we really mean when we 
speak of democracy has been taken. All con- 
cerned become so convinced that the results 
become so satisfying and fitting that the ad- 
ministration forthwith proceeds to handle other 
policies in the same fashion because it cannot 
avoid the truth that representative organiza- 
tion and participation in policymaking is the 
democratic way. It realizes that administra- 
tion operating on the old pattern is not for 
the new order of life. It realizes that a school 
half progressive and half outgrown is so sub- 
ject to internal conflict and turmoil that it 
cannot long survive; that the school must be 
in motion toward one or the other extreme all 
the time. So, when the administration takes 
off for an improved salary policy, it is well 
to consider that representative organization for 
the job intended holds greater promise of suc- 
cessful progress than any other “type. 


Inglewood’s Organization of Salary Study 

Early informal policies in the Inglewood 
city schools were established by the adminis- 
tration. In 1933, the liberal administrative at- 
tempt to divide among certain teachers a small 
surplus in the teachers’ salary fund was re- 
pulsed by the teachers largely because of a 
feeling on their part that they had no represen- 
tation in the division. When the necessity for 
a new salary policy was recognized, the super- 
intendent possessed the vision of representa- 
tive participation, and he called upon each 
school to participate in the solution of the 
problem and submit its findings. He sensed, 
however, that this was not enough and that a 
representative organization must exist if the 
participation were to be welded into an ef- 
fective instrument. So, through his principals, 
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he called upon the teachers of each school to 
select a representative, all of whom, together 
with a chairman and a research secretary ap- 
pointed by himself, would form a central com- 
mittee whose task would be the formulation of 
the salary policy. The selections were made 
without pressure, although the superintendent 
wisely suggested that certain criteria, such as 
a willingness to work, an interest in the prob- 
lem, and broad experience should, if possible, 
characterize the representatives. The rule of 
the majority was invoked. The teachers ac- 
cepted this as fair and as indicative of a sin- 
cere desire on the part of the administration 
to insure them a share in formulating a policy 
of great importance to them. Through their 
representation both the teachers and the ad- 
ministration felt that they were truly partici- 
pating in the formulation of the policy, and 
they were. In turn, the central committee felt 
that it truly represented the teachers and the 
administration, all of them, and it truly did. 
This resulted in a willingness on the part of all 
concerned to abide by the findings of the cen- 
tral committee and, in the central committee, 
of a determination to put forth their best 
efforts in fearlessly seeking out the truth as far 
as it was possible for them to do so. 

Representative organization and _participa- 
tion is the American way. It is the modern way. 
Permanent progress and improvement depend 
upon it. To permit any other than this is in- 
dicative of lack of administrative vision be- 
cause to attempt to lead our children into the 
living of a democratic society in an institution 
autocratically organized establishes an irrecon- 
cilable dualism under which progress and the 
proper guidance of our children is impossible. 

4. Adequately qualified leadership. Without 
adequately qualified leadership the democratic 
way breaks down because it is at the same 
time the organizational and directional influ- 
ence and the exciter of effort. All other factors 
may be operative but, without leadership, they 
amount to naught. 

The question may fairly be asked: What 
constitutes a leadership adequately qualified 
for the formulation of a salary policy? Among 
other things, the following personal equipment 
is essential: 

1. A clear understanding of the problems to 
be solved. 

2. A vision of possible solutions and the 
methods thereof. 

3. A determination to solve the problem. 

4. A broad background of experience in the 
field of endeavor. 

5. An unselfish interest in the welfare of the 
group involved. 

6. Social understanding and ability to get 
along with fellow workers. 

7. Capacity for work. 

8. Ability to organize work and stimulate 
others to work. 

9. Ability to resolve an impasse into one or 
more possible working procedures. 

10. The possession of confidence in his 
ability to solve the problem by both himself 
and those with whom and for whom he works. 

Possessed of these qualities, an individual 
has at least the minimum requirements neces- 
sary to lead in the formulation of a salary 
policy. 


Leadership in a Democratic Project 


It is desirable that these exist in one person 
but such may not be the case. In that event, 
it is possible that they may exist in two people, 
some in one and some in the other. When this 
is the case, there is no reason why the two 
should not provide leadership, especially if 
compatibility exists between them. One might 
lead in the conduct of the meetings; the other 
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in organization and order of work. One might 
lead in the interpretation of research; the other 
in written formulations. Many examples cer- 
tify to the wisdom of this type of leadership. 

If possible, the active leader should be one 
of the teachers. And it is usually possible. This 
ties the entire teaching group closer to the 
project and increases their avidity for its suc- 
cess. 

Nor must the leadership of the administra- 
tion and board of education be discounted, for 
theirs is highly important. The leadership of 
the active working group is here emphasized 
because that is the leadership directly con- 
cerned with the immediate job. 

The board of education of the Inglewood 
city schools revealed intelligent leadership 
when it expressed itself as ready to consider 
any salary policy which represented an im- 
provement over the existing policy provided 
it were acceptable to the teachers. The super- 
intendent displayed the same type of leader- 
ship when he called upon the teachers of the 
system to select certain of their number to 
sit with others appointed by himself on a 
central committee and formulate a salary 
policy. 

The committee, as finally constituted, con- 
sisted of six teachers, one of whom was des- 
ignated by the superintendent as discussion 
leader; one school principal appointed by the 
superintendent as chairman; one member of 
the administrative staff appointed by the su- 
perintendent as research secretary without 
vote. The task of the chairman was the gen- 
eral conduct of the meetings; that of the dis- 
cussion leader was the organization of work, 
the ordering of discussion and, together with 
the research secretary, the written formulation 
of the policy; the research secretary recorded 
and published the minutes of the meeting, 
provided the findings of research pertinent to 
the problem under consideration, and col- 
laborated in the written formulation of the 
policy. Leadership responsibilities of the cen- 
tral committee were divided; compatibility 
among the three made this possible. 

5. Collective thinking and policy formula- 
tion. Collective thinking is another term for 
group problem-solving. It is the pooling of 
experience in a situation wherein the search- 
light of truth, sanity, and fitness is applied to 
suggestions designed to solve a problem. In a 
democratic society nothing that we have to 
suggest or that we possess, no method or pro- 
cedure, need be withheld from the searching 
light of inquiry and criticism. Nothing should 
be done to block it. Ceaseless inquiry, discus- 
sion, debate, and criticism is the American 
way. Adoptions actually operate only to the 
degree that they are accepted, and adoptions 
made in this fashion are accepted. 

In a collective thinking situation, a prob- 
lem is before us. Someone makes a suggestion 
either as a possibility for solution or in the 
firm belief that it represents a solution. An- 
other in the group, who has experienced the 
suggestion, counters with a criticism or another 
suggestion. Then the group begins to analyze 
the problem. Finally, it is wholly or partially 
dismembered. The attack is resumed but, this 
time, directed toward a limited portion of the 
entire job. A solution is suggested. Each of the 
members of the group working with it focuses 
on it his own experience plus that of others 
which has been conveyed to him. It is scruti- 
nized, turned over, examined, weighed, tried 
- out mentally, modified, and adjusted until all 
are agreed that it represents the best tentative 
solution. On and on goes the process until each 
bit has been approved. In the process, com- 
binat ons of accepted bits are treated in similar 
fash.on and combined into larger units until, 
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finally, the entire pattern has emerged. This in 
turn is subjected to the treatment accorded 
the bits until it is pronounced as acceptable as 
far as the committee can, at that time, deter- 
mine. 

Advantages of Group Thinking 

Such a procedure is characterized by certain 
advantages. Not one but several persons’ best 
has been woven into the final pattern. Al- 
though it is true that the wisdom of a single 
person may excel that of many not so wise, 
for the group concerned and involved the 
solution is the best that can be produced. 

Another advantage is that, by such proce- 
dure, there is considerable likelihood that the 
solution has gone through the minds of those 
concerned and that it remains imbedded in 
their neurones to be interpreted and defended 
by them as occasion demands. 

Another advantage ‘is that those who have 
contributed to the thinking have identified 
themselves with their thought child and are 
firmly convinced that a feasible, equitable, and 
optimum solution — perhaps the only solution 
— has been reached and they are disciples 
ready to carry the gospel when the policy 
comes up for adoption. 

Group thinking is stimulating to members 
of a group. Many people’s thinking improves 
in the give-and-take of collective thinking and 
sharing of experience. In such a situation, the 
minds of many individuals more readily un- 
fold, their contents are more easily arranged 
and rearranged, and their changed patterns 
more closely approximate reality and _possi- 
bility. 

In the formulation of the Inglewood salary 
policy, collective thinking was the order. The 
committee members were no more vitally con- 
cerned than the teachers whom they repre- 
sented. Their meetings were times during 
which problems were raised and attacked in 
the light of their own experience and that of 
others secured through group-study and re- 
search. Each item was carefully weighed, pro- 
jected into a tentative completed pattern and, 
again, weighed either alone or in conjunction 
with other items. The completed pattern was 
similarly treated. The result was agreement; a 
clear understanding of each item, simple or 
complex, together with its implications; a con- 
viction that the finished product was good; 
and both a willingness and a determination on 
the part of the workers to reveal their own 
attitudes to others. 

During the process, the necessity for an open 
mind in regard to the problem made itself ap- 
parent. It became so much a habit that it per- 
sisted when working for adoption; collective 
thinking proceeded throughout this latter proc- 
ess, necessitating certain modifications in the 
tentative final formulation. 

Collective thinking is the democratic way. 
Its social implications cannot be denied, nor 
can its fitness and its effectiveness. 

6. The resolution of collective thinking into 
a collective approving teacher voice. In a dem- 
ocratic society, the collective thought of a 
group must become a collective voice if the 
adoption of its project is to be secured. The 
active approving collective voice of teachers is 
necessary if they are to secure the adoption of 
their salary policy. Certain procedures foster 
this. 

From the beginning of its work, the central 
committee made provision whereby the teach- 
ers would be continuously informed of its pro- 
cedure under the assumption that, if you would 
have your group with you, it must be thor- 
oughly informed of your work; that it must 
be partners in your progress, not the recipient 
of sudden revelations or master strokes of 
genius. This was put into effect by sending to 
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each school complete minutes of the procedure 
and discussion of each meeting so that they 
were available to all teachers on the school day 
following each meeting. 

Committee members discussed their work 
with individual or groups of teachers in the 
schools which they represented whenever oc- 
casion presented itself, thereby enlarging upon 
written reports. At times, the members were 
given opportunity to explain progress in teach- 
ers’ meetings. They evinced a willingness to 
carry to the committee the reactions of indi- 
viduals or groups, which they did. Teachers, 
realizing that they did so, felt more and more 
that the committee was truly representing 
them. 

Uniting the Teacher Opinion 

Teachers were invited individually or in 
groups to committee meetings to present their 
views and suggestions. Some of them came and 
their offerings were taken up then and there, 
with the teacher making the suggestion a party 
to the discussion, until all were in accord. This 
created a feeling among them of sharing a 
common problem. 

Throughout the work of initial formulation, 
the committee attempted to develop in the 
teachers the attitude of oneness with the work- 
ing group which the committee sincerely 
thought should exist; an attitude to the effect 
that the project was not only worthy but 
worthy to enact, believing that only then would 


the teachers be willing to voice their convic- — 


tions. Here and there, individuals acquired con- 
fidence in the unfolding policy. Their expres- 
sions stimulated others to thinking, enlighten- 
ment, and expression. The collective thought 
was becoming the collective voice. Those ex- 
ercising a voice became more certain and con- 
vinced of the worth of their project, and their 
voice carried more weight. 

But the voice was not truly collective as yet. 
Something additional was necessary. So, when 
the policy had been tentatively formulated, a 
copy of it was placed in the hands of each 
teacher; and a general informative meeting 
was held at which the policy was thoroughly 
explained. After this, three discussion meetings 
were called wherein the central committee sat 
in open session and to which teachers were 
urged to come. They came, and their reactions 
indicated that the plans of the committee to 
keep them fully informed, carefully as they 
had been made and carried out, had not fully 
produced desired results. So, thorough expla- 
nations and interpretations of each item were 
the order. Some items were accepted by the 
teachers after explanation of their value singly 
and in relation to the entire policy. Some were 
eliminated, and some were added. Compromise 
was employed before decision was reached on 
some. Throughout these meetings, the central 
committee exhibited both a willingness to care- 
fully weigh the value of any item in group 
fashion and a readiness to take action indi- 
cated by the facts until, at last, all but a few 
teachers who attended the meetings were sat- 
isfied, not that the policy was perfect, but that 
it was the best that the group could do under 
the circumstances and that their collective 
thought was expressed in the policy. This 
seemed to give them a collective, active, articu- 
late voice which was exerted in such a fashion 
that no collective minority voice could prevail. 
Evidence of this was forthcoming when the 
policy was finally presented to the teachers 
for formal approval by secret ballot, for it was 
approved by 92 per cent of them. 

They had become convinced of the worth 
of the policy and realized the necessity of ex- 
ercising a collective approving front and voice 
if they expected others to approve it. They 

(Concluded on Page 72) 
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The Nature and Scope of a School- 


Interpretation Program 
James A. Hall’ 


During recent years we have heard much con- 
cerning the different phases of school interpreta- 
tion. Much emphasis has been laid on the neces- 
sity of securing proper public information con- 
cerning the work and needs of the public schools. 
That such activity is needed is demonstrated by 
the eagerness with which school officials have made 
use of it. 

The problem of school interpretation naturally 
divides itself into two phases. There is the neces- 
sity of interpreting the schools to the public, but 
there is also the necessity of interpreting the 
public to the schools. The former phase has here- 
tefore received the major part of the considera- 
tion, although the latter is quite important. 


Interpreting the Public to the Schools 


Until we understand the nature and peculiari- 
ties of the public with which we are dealing, it is 
hopeless to try to interpret the schools to it. Also 
we cannot be sure that the schools are meeting 
the needs of the public in the manner in which 
those needs ought to be met, until we have care- 
fully surveyed the public and discovered its needs. 

The first step in the inauguration of a program 
of public-school interpretation should be a survey 
of the community to discover its character and 
the peculiar needs which it has that will necessitate 
special treatment by the school. This process of 
survey should be continuous rather than spas- 
modic. Because of this, the necessity of having a 
person on the staff (designated for convenience, 
director of interpretation) charged with this duty 
is apparent. 

Due to the lack of research on the subject, it 
will be assumed that the objectives listed by Dr. 
A. B. Moehlman are valid. He lists nine major 
heads under which the data may be grouped. 

1. Racial Composition. It is readily apparent 
that the racial composition of the community will 
determine to a great extent the problems which the 
schools will have to face. It also will determine 
to a large extent the nature of the program of 
school interpretation. There will be a great differ- 
ence between interpreting the schools to a group 
of native-born whites and to a group predomi- 
nately of foreign extraction or of different races. 
It is essential that a definite attempt be made to 
determine the location of the various groups in the 
community. When these groups are congregated in 
one locality it is a much different problem than 
when they are scattered or distributed throughout 
the entire population. 

2. Family Conditions. There is not room here 
for a sociological discussion of the family, but it 
must be borne in mind that it is the fundamental 
unit in society. Abnormal family conditions are as 
significant as abnormal conditions in the founda- 
tions of any other structure. The security of the 
present social order depends on family stability. 
An understanding of family conditions is thus seen 
to be essential to a comprehension of the com- 
munity. 

3. Economic Life. The economic life of the com- 
munity colors as probably few other factors the 
outlook of that community. Especially is that true 
in those communities which are characterized by 
economic insecurity. The schoolmen must under- 
stand the manner in which members of a com- 
munity earn their living, and the way in which 
they spend their money, if they are to have a true 
picture of their nature. 

4. Ethical Life. This also is an important con- 
sideration. While few communities include any 
number of gangsters and thieves, differing degrees 
of ethical culture are found in all communities, 
and there is also a different ethical tone in each 
community. Before the administration of a school 
System can hope to proceed with its program of 
school interpretation the nature of this ethical 
tone of the community and the causes thereof 
must be discovered and understood. 


———__ 


Superintendent of Schools, Eckley, Colorado. 


5. Community Life. Some communities have a 
highly developed form of community life. In others 
this phase of human existence is not present to 
any great extent. This factor deserves to be con- 
sidered and the program shaped accordingly. No 
doubt, in those communities in which the com- 
munity life is most highly developed, the objec- 
tives of school interpretation will be considerably 
easier to accomplish. 

6. Leisure Activity. The leisure activity of any 
community gives a very excellent picture of sev- 
eral of the essential problems to be met in dealing 
with that community. The way in which these 
activities are carried on determines to a large 
extent the type of approach which is to be used 
in interpreting the schools to that community. 

7. Leader Group Studies. For a picture of the 
type of individual to which the community will 
rally and also the type of appeal they will respect, 
nothing is better than a leader group study of 
the community. Those leaders who have in the 
past and are in the present molding the thought 
and opinion of the community are examples of the 
type of men and appeals which are of special sig- 
nificance in the community. 

8. History of Past Community Activities. As in 
any other type of administrativ® activity, the his- 
tory of past community activities will serve as a 
guide to the future. The general movements of the 
community in the past can be studied and the cur- 
rents which will likely prove of help in the future 
will be apparent. 

9. Analysis of Social Conflicts. An understand- 
ing of recent social conflicts in a town is of great 
value in enabling the educator to locate those sore 
spots in the community social order, and to handle 
with special care the pathological conditions which 
need careful handling. 


Aspects of Interpreting the Community 


The social survey then can be seen to be the 
basis for the understanding which the school must 
have in order to properly understand the com- 
munity in which it is located. 

An additional help in interpreting the public to 
the schools is for the director of interpretation to 
meet all those individuals who come to the school 
office without any definite purpose. Many times 
a day persons come, whose needs can best be met 
by that individual who has as his object the under- 
standing of the various problems and difficulties of 
the members of the community. Such interviews 
will be of great help in achieving a clear under- 
standing of the community. 

Another function of the school interpretation 
director is the collection of items of miscellaneous 
information that will aid the school executives to 
co-operate with and win the co-operation of other 
departments of the local government. Assessment 
figures, tax rates and fiscal information, election 
records, health and vital statistics, and other in- 
formation on municipal and county affairs are 
typical of data which the school department re- 
quires. 

The interpretation director necessarily studies 
the legislative endeavors of the city and state in 
order to completely understand the community 
tone. In this connection it is not sufficient to be 
familiar with the school bills and the newly en- 
acted school laws, but a full understanding of 
the entire legislative program of the school board, 
of the teachers’ organizations, and of the business 
and taxpayers’ organizations is necessary. The ef- 
forts made in the legislature indicate the way a 
portion of the community is leaning, and knowl- 
edge so gained is of immense value in obtaining 
a thorough understanding of the problems of the 
school district. 

Another function of the school interpretor is 
to act as general information bureau for the rest 
of the school system. Much of the information 
gained for school interpretation purposes is of 
inestimable value to the rest of the executives 
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and supervisors in performing those duties which 
devolve upon them. This information should be 
available as the basis of curricular and promo- 
tional activities of the schools. 


Interpreting the Schools to the Public 

We now come to the interpretation of the school 
to the public, a problem that has had wide discus- 
sion and bears summarizing only. In the first place, 
school interpretation is not merely publicity. The 
term “publicity” as applied to schools is at any 
time unfortunate. Publicity denotes to most cit- 
izens a kind of selfish endeavor, that cannot be 
applied to school affairs. School interpretation is 
not the selfish seeking of support for any person 
or group, but an attempt to secure public under- 
standing of the needs and problems of the edu- 
cational program, in order that ever better ad- 
justment may be made to the problems and needs 
of the people and the community. In such a pro- 
gram there is no place for prejudice, narrow- 
mindedness, or self-seeking. 

Intermittent campaigns of school interpretation 
have some value, but the continuous program is 
much more satisfactory and free from objection- 
able endeavor. We cannot hope to secure complete 
and intelligent understanding of all the phases of 
school endeavor except by steadily giving out 
information and constantly explaining facts. 

The means of bringing about the program of 
school interpretation will vary as the training and 
skill of the director finds necessary and desirable 
to secure most adequately the results desired. 
Media will be used as occasion and need dictate. 

The most flagrantly misused of the available 
media is the annual report of the superintendent. 
This document is all too often a useless waste of 
money for school interpretation purposes. Very 
little, if any, use is made of the statistical tables 
and of the other technical information included. 
It would be much better if these data were 
mimeographed and kept on file for the few pro- 
fessional people who are interested. It would seem 
far better to print a brief, well-illustrated, human- 
interest document that would provide the patrons 
of the schools and the public generally with the 
essential information which is attractive and in- 
telligible to the average layman. Much can be done 
to make the annual report of wide value if only a 
little care and ingenuity are exercised. 


Newspapers and Home Contacts 

The newspaper is the most widely used medium 
of school information, and it is unfortunate indeed 
that schoolmen do not co-operate with editors 
and publishers so that they may print the items of 
news which are of most interest to the public and 
most conducive to a complete understanding of 
the school processes. The best judge of news is 
the editor, and when school officials attempt to 
tell him what to print, or even go so far as to 
write extended news articles for him and which 
he knows nobody will ever read, the result is that 
football games and trivial matters are published 
and the genuine news finds its way into the waste- 
basket. It is not the schoolman’s function to dic- 
tate what is to be printed in the newspaper. All 
he can do is to throw the schools open to the re- 
porters, to treat them courteously as they deserve, 
and to make every bit of news available to them. 
The individual in charge of public relations should 
stand ready at all times to assist in locating news 
and should have the co-operation of all the school 
officials in making the schools and school happen- 
ings accessible to the press. The average news- 
paperman is more than willing to co-operate in an 
intelligent program of school interpretation if the 
school officials only have the wisdom to carry on 
in the way the newspapers must work. 

Certain home contacts are common to all school 
districts. Parents and other patrons come to the 
school seeking information or to register com- 
plaints. The treatment they receive and the man- 
ner in which their requests are handled determines 
to a great extent the opinions they form of the 
efficiency of the school and of the officials connect- 
ed with it. The whole school staff is the source of 
these contacts, and is to some extent responsible 
for the impression which the school makes upon 
the persons with whom they come in contact. Left 
to themselves, the people will not take the troub!e 
to visit and study the schools, but will form their 
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opinions in some haphazard fashion as just sug- 
gested. It is reasonable to conclude that an essen- 
tial duty of the director of school interpretation 
is to impress upon the staff the necessity of keep- 
ing informed on the policies and needs of the 
school in order to make an intelligent impression 
on those with whom they come in contact. 

Very few schoolmen in considering public rela- 
tions give much thought to the children in the 
school, who constitute nearly one fifth of the pop- 
ulation of the average community. Children have 
no vote but they constitute a vital part of our 
communities. The homes depend on the children’s 
reports for the most effective opinions of the 
schools. The public in general is responsive, sim- 
ilarly, to the school children, and listens with 
some respect to their interpretation of school 
activities. The children are the future citizens 
upon whom the schoolmen will depend for support 
and encouragement, and if the products of the 
present-day schools are not properly informed, 
how can that information be brought to the com- 
munity at large? 


Bulletins and Public Addresses 


Many school systems have used periodic or 
occasional bulletins to the homes. These bulletins 
have some informational value, but their use re- 
quires care or they degenerate from media of 
school interpretation into insipid praise of com- 
mon places. The contents of home bulletins must 
vary with the community, and to pattern one bul- 
letin after that of another city is to defeat its 
purpose. The results of the local social survey 
should determine the nature of the home bulletin 
if one is to be issued. 

In every city requests for speakers come to 
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the schoo!s with some frequency. These requests 
might be handled through the office of the director 
of school interpretation. Such speakers, while 
reaching but a small percentage of the population, 
are frequently able to convey messages about the 
schools to the part of the public most intelligent 
and willing to listen. 

These few media constitute, of course, but a 
small fraction of the activities possible in inter- 
pretation of the schools to a community. The 
whole activity must be planned to stimulate the 
public to understand the schools, and to use the 
most effective means to help that understanding. 

Until recently, few courses have been offered 
by schools of education touching on school in- 
terpretation. While this lack is being overcome, it 
will be a long while before adequate preparation 
will be offered to any number of individuals. In 
the meantime, the schools may well depend upon 
individuals with a broad general training, a thor- 
ough understanding of the activities of the schools, 
a pleasing personality, a great amount of tact, and 
above all a consuming interest in promoting edu- 
cation. Any school system which can secure such 
an individual will be well served. 

In small systems, the director of school inter- 
pretation or whatever he is called, might hold a 
supervisorship or a principalship, and give part 
time to the work. In large cities, a full-time man 
will be required ultimately until his work has fully 
developed and he is accepted as a necessary staff 
officer, he may well have supervisory duties as- 
signed to him. He should be directly responsible 
to the superintendent, and in the larger systems 
he might have the rank of an assistant superin- 
tendent. 


Saving the Sight of School Children 


J. B. McManus, Superintendent of Schools, 
La Salle, Illinois 


In the spring of 1929 the Illinois legislature 
passed a bill, authorizing boards of education to 
establish and maintain classes and schools for 
children having defective vision. This was largely 
the result of the efforts of The Illinois Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness. The society is a 
reputable, altruistic organization, whose only mo- 
tive is to save the eyesight of the children. 

In February, 1935, arrangements were made for 
a representative of this society to test the lighting 
facilities of the La Salle public schools, and also 
to test the eyes of such children that had defec- 
tive vision. Five children were found in the La 
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Salle schools whose eye defects were such that 
glasses could not remedy. The society recommend- 
ed that a room be especially equipped with the 
sight-saving apparatus, in order to enable the 
children to pursue their regular schoolwork. Chil- 
dren in neighboring districts were also found to 
have defective vision requiring the same treat- 
ment. 

The law specifies that the state shall pay to the 
board of education conducting such a school, $250 
for each pupil enrolled in the sight-saving class 
during the school year. The law also directs that 
each outlying district, which sends one or more 
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pupils to the centrally located sight-saving room, 
shall pay to the board of education conducting 
such school the per-capita cost of educating each 
normal child in the district. Eleven children were 
enrolled from outside districts and five from La 
Salle, making sixteen pupils, including all grades 
except the sixth. This is the total number of 
pupils that one teacher can adequately care for. 

The board of education authorized the super- 
intendent to select the most convenient room in 
the La Salle schools which would require the least 
alteration to comply with the requirements as to 
location, lighting, heating, and decoration. A room 
on the east side of the first floor in the Jefferson 
school was selected. Only slight alterations were 
required in the decorating. Arrangements were 
made for six electric-light fixtures, with semi- 
indirect globes, each carrying a 500-watt bulb. 
Sixteen adjustable desks, especially adapted for 
sight-saving needs were installed. These desks are 
adjustable as to height of seat and desk and also 
as to slant of top. Arrangements were also made 
for a lavatory and an electric cooking stove. 

Textbooks, especially printed in large type, were 
also provided each child. A typewriter and stand, 
two small tables, and a large table, used for serv- 
ing light lunches, an aluminum globe, and a set of 
maps completes the equipment. 

The teacher has arranged a timetable which all 
pupils can read, designating the time when they 
should report to their respective rooms for re- 
citation. Each pupil carries a notebook, in which 
the classroom teacher designates the assignment 
for the following day. The pupils then return to 
their own room for study under the direction and 
assistance of the sight-saving room teacher. Those 
pupils are not expected to do any writing or read- 
ing in their recitation room. All special exercises 
and handwork are carried on in the sight-saving 
room. So far those pupils, with one exception, are 
doing good work, which is on a par with the work 
of the regular classroom pupils. 


A SMALL CITY SCHOOL STUDIES ITS 
PROBLEMS 


Ruth Mershon, Stafford, Kans. 


Stafford, Kansas, a small school system, forges 
ahead in the reorganization of its faculty to effect 
an improvement in its own community. At the sug- 
gestion of its superintendent, Frank L. Irwin, this 
school system has adopted a new procedure in 
holding teachers’ meetings. This is a movement 
in the direction of teacher participation in policy- 
making, and recognizes the principle that advances 
are best through the organized work of the teach- 
ers themselves. 

Following the opening of the school year, a cen- 
tral committee was selected to draw up a plan for 
a permanent organization. With the approval of 
the superintendent and the board of education, the 
teachers organized themselves into the Stafford 
City Teachers’ Association and outlined a plan of 
study and a calendar. They authorized the school 
board to levy a 1-mill assessment upon their 
wages, the sum so realized to be matched by the 
board. The fund created is used to pay for the 
program of research, for addresses and consulting 
service of educational experts, and for incidental 
expenses. Committees have been organized to 
carry on studies and to suggest policies for local 
adoption of the following problems: 

The Validity and Reliability of Objective Tests 

A Sound Extracurricular Program for a City 
the Size of Stafford 

The Practicable Use of Radio and Visual Edu- 
cation in the Schools 

Grades and Promotions 

A Fair and Professional Plan Which School 
Boards Can Follow for Selecting and Hiring 
Teachers 

A Teachers’ Salary Schedule 

Each of the problems listed for study is of im- 
mediate importance to the Stafford schools. It is 
hoped that the new organization will bring the 
otherwise unused abilities of the teachers to bear 
upon the democratic solution of the problems 
studied. It is certain that co-operation is being 
encouraged and professional growth stimulated. 
The organization meets for dinner and a business 
meeting on the first and third Monday evening 
of each month. 
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FRONT VIEW, CORVALLIS SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, CORVALLIS, OREGON 


Whitehouse & Church, Architects, Portland, Oregon. 


New Corvallis Senzor High School 


H. W. Adams, Superintendent; Whitehouse and Church, Architects’ 


The new senior high school in Corvallis, 
Oregon, is the culmination of a program started 
by the school board ten years ago. At that 
time the district was in debt approximately 
to the full amount of the debt limitation. Each 
year for ten years the debt was reduced so that 
when the Public Works Administration came 
into being, little difficulty was experienced in 
arranging for a federal grant and loan of 
$307,750. 

The citizens of the district were acquainted 
with the board’s program and interested to the 
extent that they authorized a bond issue of 
$220,000 as the district’s share of the project 
by approximately a 2-to-1 vote, the amount of 
the grant furnished from federal funds being 
$87,750. 

During the ten-year program, a site of 17 
acres had been bought so that the question of 
site was settled previous to the bond campaign. 

The building is designed to accommodate a 
school organization of grades nine to twelve, 
inclusive. There are 19 classrooms, a cafeteria 
which will seat 250 to 300; a gymnasium 
measuring 70 by 96 feet, seating 650 with 
additional bleacher space for 400; an audito- 
rium with a seating capacity of 1200, and a 
small auditorium which will seat 250 pupils. 
The building has a capacity of 750 pupils and 
is so designed that additional classrooms can 
be built with slight expense. In addition to the 
above rooms, offices are provided for the prin- 
cipal, the dean of girls, a general office with 
a large workroom, a student-body office, and a 
special room for printing and for the office staff 
of the weekly student paper. 

The type of architecture is reminiscent of a 
number of the older types of architecture but 
cannot be called any one of them, the best 
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description being that it is a restrained modern 
style. It is a splendid demonstration of the 
idea that utility and beauty can be achieved 
in the same building without undue cost. It is 
not just an aggregation of classrooms. A real 
attempt was made to make the school a beauti- 
ful and inspiring place to work and to adapt 
the interior to certain educational require- 
ments. 

Interior Arrangement. The arrangement of 
the corridors is one of the chief features of 
the building. Corridors running completely 
around the auditorium give easy access to the 


auditorium and gymnasium. This has also 
made it possible to divide the school into two 
divisions, using one of the side corridors as a 
locker corridor for girls and one as a locker 
corridor for boys. Built-in lockers, one for 
each pupil, have been built into the corridors 
flush with the wall and each furnished with a 
combination master-keyed lock. All corridors 
are acoustically treated. 

Library. No study halls are included in the 
plans, but classroom libraries are built into 
each classroom so that books for definite units 
of work can be transferred from the library to 





LIBRARY, CORVALLIS SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, CORVALLIS, OREGON 
The library is large and attractive, and serves in place of a so-called study hall. The acoustical treatment and the comfort- 
able furniture, together with the large and carefully arranged selection of books, makes it an ideal place for quiet study. 
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each classroom. The library has been made 
attractive and large enough to accommodate 
as many as might go to a so-called study hall. 
It is the contention of the administration that 
proper surroundings make for study. The li- 
brary has been acoustically treated; a large 
workroom is provided with storage space and 
equipment for repairing books connected. The 
librarian supervises the room from a_ well- 
designed charging desk. The library is con- 
sidered the heart of the building around which 
all study takes place. 

Gymnasium and Shower and Locker Rooms. 
A large gymnasium has been furnished to ac- 
commodate both girls and boys with well- 
lighted and ventilated shower and_ locker 
rooms. The girls’ shower room is equipped with 
individual showers and individual dressing 
rooms, and the boys’ locker room is equipped 
with a large group shower room, a drying room, 
and a team room. Both locker rooms are 
equipped with the basket system for care and 
storage of gym clothing. 

Small Auditorium. A small auditorium is 
provided for work in public speaking, debate, 
and dramatics. This room has a small stage 
specially lighted and is acoustically treated. 
It is also used for small public performances, 
parties, PTA meétings, and many other func- 
tions. 

Science Laboratories. Laboratories are pro- 
vided for biology, chemistry, and physics, and 
are furnished with science tables each equipped 
with running water, electricity, and gas. Lab- 
oratory and lecture space are included in the 
same room. Adequate storage rooms are pro- 
vided for each room and adequate cabinets 
have been built in for storage and display of 
equipment. 

Home-Economics Department. The home- 
economics department consists of three main 
rooms: a sewing room, a domestic-science 
room, and a related-arts and demonstration 
room. 

The sewing room is equipped with special 
sewing tables fitted with large drop leaves for 
“cutting” purposes, full-view mirrors for dress 
fitting, a battery of eight electric sewing ma- 
chines, and adequate built-in wardrobes for 
the storage and display of dresses. 

The domestic-science room is equipped with 
specially designed tables equipped with sinks 
with cold and hot water. Both gas and electric 
stoves are provided. Each girl has a separate 
built-in locker for her books, apron, etc. There 
is also a special electric dryer for dish towels. 
A small model dining room and pantry open 
off the kitchen. 

The related-arts and demonstration room is 
equipped with special tables, sinks, a demon- 
~$tration table, an electric stove, and large dis- 
‘play cases and display boards. It is used for a 
variety of purposes, such as demonstrations 
for cooking classes, for art classes, for classes 
in interior decorating for home-management 
classes. It is also used for general class pur- 
poses. 

Industrial Arts. The industrial-arts depart- 
ment consists of a large shop, a mechanical- 
drawing room, and a printshop. The shop is 
divided into spaces for woodworking tables, 
machines, tool storage, lumber storage and a 
drying room. This room is treated with a 
special hung rock-lath ceiling so that vibration 
is not carried throughout the building. The 
mechanical-drawing room is well lighted and 
equipped with forty drawing benches with a 
special place set aside for blueprinting work. 
The printshop is equipped with the usual type 
cases, imposing stone, cutter, and two small 
presses. 

Commercial Department. The commercial 
department consists of a typing and shorthand 
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DETAILED VIEW OF MAIN ENTRANCE 


room and a bookkeeping room. The typing 
room is equipped with forty individual desks, 
each with a noiseless typewriter. The room is 
acoustically treated to cut down the noise. One 
of the features of this room is that it is located 
off the workroom adjoining the general office, 
and boys and girls are assigned to this room 
for general office practice. 

Agriculture. This room is equipped to carry 
on Smith-Hughes agriculture. A shop is pro- 
vided outside the building. Tables are arranged 
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THE ENTRANCE LOBBY PROVIDES AN INTERESTING 


VIEW OF THE CITY 


to carry on classroom work on the conference 
basis. This makes the room adaptable for eve- 
ning classes for farmer groups. A large storage 
room is provided with lead-lined sinks for test- 
ing milk, seeds, etc. 

Classrooms. Each classroom has _ been 
equipped for the type of work scheduled in the 
room. Some features, however, are general in 
all rooms. Each is equipped with a teacher’s 
closet and a classroom library. A study was 
made of the amount of blackboard space nec- 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, CORVALLIS SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, CORVALLIS, 
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Whitehouse & Church, Architects, Portland, Oregon 
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THE MAIN CORRIDOR CONTAINS DISPLAY CASES 
AND BULLETIN BOARDS 


essary for each room. It was found that in 
general it is not necessary to have blackboard 
completely around the room. In fact, when 
not needed, the board is undesirable from a 
lighting standpoint. Blackboard was cut down 
and more space given to display boards and 
bulletin boards. The blackboard provided is 
slate. In addition, specially designed dictionary 
holders have been built into each room. 

Student-Body Office. For several years the 
student body, through their officers and under 
the guidance of the high-school principal, and 
the dean of girls, have conducted their own 
affairs, showing an increase in profit each year. 
An adequate office has been provided for the 
students. They have equipped it with a built- 
in desk counter, desks for each student-body 
officer, filing cases, a receipt machine, and an 
adding machine. There is no better equipped 
office in the building, and it looks as if this 
will all be paid for out of this year’s business. 

The Lobby. The paneled main-entrance 
lobby on the first floor is reached by a wide 
flight of stairs from the imposing entrance 
vestibule, and is painted an off-white as is the 
main auditorium opening from it. Facing the 
stairs is a large trophy case with special light- 
ing. 

The Auditorium. This is the most imposing 
room in the building. It measures 72 by 93 
feet and is 35 feet high, is lighted on each side 
with three large windows, and is designed in a 
modified, flat modern classic style. The main 
floor seats 900, and the balcony across the 
back 300. A complete motion-picture booth is 
located in this balcony. The stage, which 
measures 76 by 28 feet with 40 feet proscenium 
width, fly gallery, and gridiron, is arranged 
with complete stage equipment and can be 
used by professional troupes. A specially de- 
signed asbestos curtain in tan, henna, and 
gold tones harmonizes with the henna velour 
grand drape, the valance, and the side curtains 
at the large windows. Lightproof shades are 
also placed at these windows. An acoustical 
ceiling and wall panels give excellent results. 
Bronze light fixtures with bronze hardware 
complete the scheme harmoniously carried out 
in off-white, hennas, golds, bronzes, and golden 
tans. This auditorium is used not only for 
school purposes but also for community enter- 
prises. 
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Upper Left: Side view of the building. Additional wings will be erected as the enrollment of the school requires. 
Upper Right: The auditorium is acoustically treated and the stage is fully fitted for all school theatricals, etc. 


Lower Left: The cooking laboratory is arranged on the unit plan. 
Lower Right: The sewing room has built-in wardrobes and storage 


Details of Construction. The building has re- 
inforced-concrete exterior walls, stairs, and 
corridors, with tile partitions in corridors. The 
classrooms have wood floors, wood joists, stud 
partitions, with plaster walls and ceilings. 

Acoustical materials are used in stairs, halls, 
corridors, in special classrooms, auditoriums, 
library, cafeteria, etc. The general classroom 
and corridor finish is fir, stained. Linoleum is 
used on floors in the auditoriums, library, and 
certain other rooms. Lightproof shades are 
provided in the laboratories. Soundproof parti- 
tions are provided between certain rooms. The 
ground floor has all tile partitions and cement 
floor. Toilets have metal partitions. The flat 
coofs are composition. Pitched roofs over locker 
corridors and gymnasium are of asbestos 
shingles in soft tans and reds. The exterior 
is treated in light-cream and tan stucco with 
cream trim. Bronze exterior light fixtures are 
used. 

A football field with bleachers is provided 
at the present time. The eventual development 
of baseball diamond, tennis courts, etc., with 
appropriate landscaping and provision for 
parking of automobiles is planned. 

Heating and Lighting. The building is heat- 
ed by means of low-pressure steam produced 
in steel boilers with oil burners and operated 
on the vacuum-return system. The classrooms, 
cafeteria, and locker rooms are heated by 
means of direct radiation and ventilated by 
means of an indirect fan system. The audito- 
rium has an independent ventilating and heat- 
ing system, so too the gymnasium which is 


cases for work in progress. 


heated and ventilated by means of unit heat- 
ers. The vitiated air from the various class- 
rooms is exhausted through vent openings in 
the baseboard into the halls and from there it 
is picked up by ducts at the ends of the halls 
and exhausted through the roof. The system 
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is thermostatically controlled throughout, with 
the exception of the oil burners which are 
manually controlled. 

The power and lighting supply is brought in 
underground to the transformer vault, and 


(Concluded on Page 84) 
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BIOLOGY LABORATORY AND LECTURE ROOM, CORVALLIS SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, CORVALLIS, OREGON 
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NEW SOUTHWEST HIGH SCHOOL. 
George W. Sanger, Architect, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


St. Louis School Buildings—Past and Present 


St. Louis, in common with other American 
cities, has struggled through the years, always 
manfully and at times reaching accomplish- 
ments of devoted super-manhood, that its 
children might be trained to meet the require- 
ments of life with a reasonable assurance of 
success. 

All connected with this endeavor, from mas- 
ter mind to wielder of broom and 
mop, have cheerfully given the serv- 
ice which was theirs that the future 
men and women of St. Louis might 
be better fitted for life than were > 
those who had gone before. 

The school buildings of the city, 4 
always ample in size and comfortable 
in arrangement and plan, were de- 
signed with comparatively small re- 
gard for architecture up to the last 
few years of the nineteenth century, 
when the office of Commissioner of 
School Buildings was created and 
placed in the capable hands of Wm. \ 
B. Ittner. Improvement in the qual- 4 
ity of the St. Louis school buildings Ny 
was promptly apparent, both in plan 
and architectural design. 

Mr. Ittner, by very evident ability 
as an architect, backed up by his un- 
usual strength of character and sales 
ability, gained the full confidence 
and support of the board of educa- 
tion of the city. In a few years the 
board’s confidence was justified to 
an overwhelming degree by ovations 
from all America and several foreign 
countries, and since that time St. 
Louis has held a high place in the 
esteem of the educational and archi- 
tectural worlds for the excellence of 


_ 8Architect and Commissioner of School Buildings, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
— 





George W. Sanger' 


her school buildings. This excellence was 
upheld during the fifteen years when R. M. 
Milligan held the office of Commissioner of 
School Buildings, and later during the term of 
Ernest T. Friton. 


True Objectives in Architecture 
Since the advent of the present commis- 
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sioner the modern trend in architecture has 
begun to be felt. While it is necessary for the 
architect to keep his art in harmony with 
social conditions and current design tendencies, 
it is not desirable that public work express the 
extremes of current fads and fancies. The 
American school architects have had _ the 
strength to avoid much of the crudeness which 
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has been, and is, apparent in the present so- 
called modern architecture of a large portion 
of war-torn and revolution-rent Europe. 

The healthful frankness which possesses the 
American youth of today must be idealized in 
American architecture. This requirement is 
being met with ever-increasing frequency by 
many American architects who retain youth 
and buoyancy in their attitude toward prevail- 
ing social conditions and who reflect their at- 
titude in the design of school buildings. 

Educational requirements have increased 
tremendously since the days of the little red 
schoolhouse with its “outside plumbing,” poor 
ventilation, and cast-iron stove. Present-day 
requirements with their countless curricular 
and extracurricular activities can only be met 
by modern school plants with the latest types 
of lighting, heating, ventilation, sound amplifi- 
cation, and plumbing — all co-ordinated into a 
rational plan. 

There is probably one and only one way 
to produce a true, wholesome, and attractive 
architectural solution of the schoolhouse prob- 
lem, and that is to meet all requirements of the 
curricular functions in plan and construction, 
to build buildings with suitable materials most 
readily obtainable in sufficient qualities, which 
shall be of a lasting type that improves in color 
and texture with the passing years. These ma- 
terials should be arranged to form a pleasing 
shape, to meet the earth, foliage, and sky 
agreeably in form and color, and so appear at 
completion that the whole shall seem to grow 
naturally from where it is placed. 

Prior to the year 1898, approximately one 
hundred school buildings were in use in St. 
Louis. These had been constructed with wood 
floors and joists and exterior walls of masonry, 
or what is known at present as Class “C” con- 
struction. About that time the need for fire- 
proof or fire-resistant school buildings was rec- 
ognized and as the use of concrete permitted 
this type of construction at a lower cost than 
was previously possible, from this date to the 
present the St. Louis school buildings have 
been built with all floors and the ceiling of the 
top floor of concrete. In the earlier fire-resist- 
ing schools the floors were supported on fire- 
proofed steel beams; more lately reinforced- 
concrete beams have been employed. 


Steps in Direction of Safety 


As a result of the lessons taught by the Col- 
linwood School fire in 1908, all exit doors of 
St. Louis schools were equipped with panic 
exit latches. During the vacation periods of 
1912 and 1913, all Class “C” buildings were 
reconstructed to make them safer in case of 
fire or panic. All stairs, floors of corridors, and 
ceilings of boiler and coal rooms were removed 
and replaced with fireproof construction. All 
stairs were increased in width to a minimum 
of five feet; additional stairways and exits 
were provided where necessary, and steel and 
wire-glass partitions were erected at stairways 
so as to completely enclose them with fireproof 
materials. The only openings into these en- 
closed stairways are windows, the doors from 
corridors at the various floor levels, and the 
exit doors. About forty buildings were so re- 
constructed. 

Prior to the Collinwood fire, St. Louis had 
been proceeding with a program of replacing 
these Class “C” buildings with modern fire- 
proof structures as fast as funds were avail- 
able from current revenue. In the period from 
1898 to 1910, forty new fireproof buildings 
were erected as replacements and additional 
buildings, but it was evident that this rate of 
replacement was not consistent with the re- 
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FOURTH FLOOR PLAN, SOUTHWEST HIGH SCHOOL 
George W. Sanger, Architect. 
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quirements for safety, and the reconstruction 
program of 1912-13 was the result. 

In 1916 a bond issue of $2,000,000, com- 
bined with the funds available from current 
revenue, permitted the replacement of many 
wood, portable buildings with permanent 
buildings and the construction of two large 
and sorely needed high schools. This program 
covered a period of about ten years (1916-25). 
From 1925 to 1934, new school buildings and 
additions to existing school buildings were 
built from current revenue, and during this 
time several new school buildings and addi- 
tions were erected, including a_ high-school 
building for Negroes and a vocational-school 
building with a normal capacity of 2700 pu- 
pils. 

In 1934, a second bond issue of $2,000,000 
was voted to speed up the construction of need- 
ed new buildings and also to secure federal 
aid to the extent of 30 per cent of the cost 
of the buildings erected. Under this program, 
five additions to present school buildings have 
been constructed, one new elementary-school 
building and one alteration contract are in 
progress, and contracts will soon be let for a 
new high-school building. All this is to be 
followed by other structures as rapidly as 
available funds are sufficient for the buildings, 
with their furniture and equipment, and to 
permit their continued use and maintenance. 


Advent of the High School 


In 1853, the first high-school building in St. 
Louis was called the Central High School. A 
new Central High School building was erected 
in 1857. In 1893, another new building for the 
Central High School was erected. This build- 
ing was destroyed by a cyclone September 19, 
1927, and Central High School was moved to 
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J. GABRIEL WOERNER SCHOOL, ST. LOUIS. MISSOURI 
Ernest T. Friton, Architect, St. Louis, Missouri. 


the building erected for the Yeatman High 
School. During the years from 1853 to 1903 
this was the only high school in the city of 
St. Louis. 

The primitive simplicity of the first Central 
High School building may be understood from 
the first provision for teaching chemistry. The 
original laboratory was in a basement room 
some six feet below grade, poorly lighted by 
windows surrounded by small areas. Along two 
walls were placed the cases for chemical re- 
agents and several washbowls. Gas was used 





MR. GEORGE W. SANGER 
Architect and Commissioner of School Buildings, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
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for lighting and for operating the familiar 
Bunsen burner. There was no provision for 
ventilation, leaving the laboratory in a haze 
most of the time from fumes, which, while not 
particularly harmful, did lend a pleasantly 
mysterious atmosphere to the surroundings. 
How much advancement has been made in the 
design of high schools may be seen not only 
in the well-appointed and thoroughly venti- 
lated laboratories, but also in the wide variety 
of carefully planned and well-equipped libra- 
ries, shops, workrooms, studios, gymnasium, 
music rooms, auditoriums, and other instruc- 
tional spaces. 


Progress in Sanitation 


The earlier schools had separate unheated 
toilet buildings in the yard, with brick vaults 
connected to sewers and flushed by storm 
water and waste water from the school build- 
ings. The last vault was replaced about 1905. 
Succeeding the vaults came the unvented la- 
trine system in toilet rooms in the basements 
of the school buildings. The replacement of 
these latrines began in 1923 and the last ones 
were removed in 1934. The first toilets of the 
modern vented type had the usual flush tanks 
operated by pulling a chain. This type was 
succeeded by the automatic seat-operated flush 
tanks, and since 1930 all installations are seat- 
operated flush-valve type. 

Drinking water was first provided in buck- 
ets with tin cups attached. Then came water 
from yard faucets attached to supplies from 
the city mains served by enameled iron cups, 
and this system finally was superseded by 
bubbling cups or “bubblers” about the year 
1910. Many types of “bubblers’” have been 
used and discarded; the type now being used, 

(Continued on Page 87) 
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Schoolhousing Program of Los Angeles 


Willard S. Ford, Chief Deputy Superintendent of 
Los Angeles City Schools 


On November 19, 1935, the voters of the Los 
Angeles city school districts voted to issue $12,- 
393,000 of bonds to continue the construction and 
rehabilitation program of the schools. Of the total 
sum, $6,279,000 is for elementary schools, $5,- 
758,000 is for high schools, and $356,000 is for 
junior college. The 3-to-1 majority indicated the 
general recognition of the need for the work and 
the desirability of co-operation with the Public 
Works Administration of the Federal Government. 

A Major Responsibility. Probably no other 
major American city ever faced so serious a prob- 
lem in providing satisfactory school buildings as 
did Los Angeles in 1933. Two events made ob- 
solete all of the existing school plants. The first 
was the earthquake of March 10, 1933, and the 
second was the passage of the so-calied Field Bill 
by the California legislature. The former not only 


damaged 40 buildings to the extent that they were- 


declared unsafe for use, but demonstrated that a 
new standard of construction was necessary in the 
State of California. The act of the legislature pro- 
vided the standards and placed the responsibility 
for their administration on the State Division of 
Architecture. 

The 1934-1935 Building Program. After an ex- 
tensive series of investigations and reports, the 
board of education undertook the first phase of its 
reconstruction program. Approximately $6,000,000 
were available from unsold bonds. To this was 
added funds from other school accounts, making 
a total of approximately $8,900,000. The Federal 
Government, under the Public Works Administra- 
tion, made a grant of 30 per cent of the construc- 
tion costs, amounting to over $3,000,000. These 
funds are being used to reconstruct or replace 210 
classroom buildings located in 137 school plants. 
It is anticipated that this program will be prac- 
tically completed by the first of February, 1936. 
This program will complete approximately one 
third of the task of rehabilitation and replace- 
ment of schools made necessary by the events in- 
dicated above. 

Opportunity for Completion of the Program. 
Last spring, when the United States Congress ap- 
propriated $4,800,000,000 for Public Works and 
Public Relief, the Los Angeles city board of edu- 
cation saw an opportunity to complete its respon- 
sibility of reconstruction and rehabilitation. As 
quickly as possible, an application to the Federal 
Government was prepared, indicating the work 
to be done and estimating the cost. The board of 
education and the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce both sent representatives to Washington to 
request the government officials to consider the 
application favorably and to allocate funds for the 
rehabilitation of the Los Angeles city schools. 
Approval was given by the Public Works Admin- 
istration officials, and the President of the United 
States signed the order, allocating a grant of 
$10,139,000 to the Los Angeles city schools, which 
is a grant of 45 per cent of the $22,532,000 re- 
quired to finance the program. As evidence of the 
confidence of the Federal Government in the ad- 
ministration of these funds by the local districts, 
an immediate grant of $218,854 was made to be 
used for architects’ and engineers’ fees in order 
to speed the work of the new program. A second 
advance grant of $1,000,000 was made following 
the authorization by the voters of a bond issue of 
$12,393,000. 

Cost of the Program. The election of November 
19 authorized the issuance of 25-year serial bonds, 
to be retired in equal installments. The Federal 
Government has agreed to purchase these bonds 
at 4 per cent. The present bond market indicates 
that it should be possible to secure the sale of 
these bonds at a somewhat lower interest rate. 
The cost the first year for principal and interest 
is estimated at 10 cents on a hundred dollars of 
assessed valuation. 

The Los Angeles city school districts are in a 
very favorable situation in their bonding ability. 
Each district is permitted by law to issue bonds 
up to 5 per cent of the assessed valuation. When 





these bonds are sold the indebtedness of the 
elementary district would total $41,743,000, which 
is 2.90 per cent of the assessed valuation. In the 
high-school district the indebtedness would total 
$34,800,000, which is 2.38 per cent of the assessed 
valuation. In the junior college district there is no 
indebtedness at the present time. 

Protection of the Expenditure of the Funds. 
Every citizen is concerned that public funds should 
be economically and efficiently expended and that 
a dollar’s worth of construction should result from 
every dollar of cost. Probably never before have 
public funds been so carefully protected as those 
to be spent for school buildings under the Public 
Works Administration program. The architectural 
and engineering planning of these buildings is 
closely supervised by the State Division of Archi- 
tecture to insure that it meets standards set up, 
as well as by the Public Works Administration. 
The three lowest and best bids received on any 
construction job are submitted to the Public 
Works Administration for their approval before 
contracts are made. The construction work is su- 
pervised by supervisors representing the board of 
education, the State Division of Architecture, and 
the Public Works Administration. All expenditures 
are audited by the controlling division of the board 
of education, by the county auditor, and by the 
Public Works auditing department. A large staff 
of federal auditors are giving their full time to the 
auditing of the accounts of the Los Angeles dis- 
tricts, checking not only the expenditures of funds 
by the board of education, but those by the gen- 
eral and subcontractors as well. 
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The Construction Program. The program will 
provide 199 building units and 15 complete new 
plants, of which 5 will be elementary, 7 junior 
high, and 3 senior high schools. This construction 
will result in placing all of the children of the 
Los Angeles city schools in buildings which are 
reasonably satisfactory from the standpoint of 
earthquake shock, although there will still be in 
use a number of two-story frame buildings and a 
considerable number of temporary bungalows. 

In addition to replacements and reconstruction 
of buildings, four other items are included in the 
new program — construction of retaining walls, 
painting of buildings, purchase of land, and con- 
struction of school tunnels. Protection against ero- 
sion by construction of retaining walls and grad- 
ing is provided at 32 schools. In the 1934-35 con- 
struction program, the funds, as far as possible, 
were applied to the rehabilitation or replacement 
of classrooms. In a great many buildings, painting 
was eliminated. The program now proposed in- 
cludes the painting of 190 buildings in 107 schools. 
In a large number of cases, satisfactory build- 
ing construction is difficult, if not impossible, with- 
out making small additions to the site. The pur- 
chase of 64 parcels of land, involving an expendi- 
turé of approximately $2,000,000 is included in the 
program. 

The heavy, rapid traffic on the Los Angeles 
boulevards creates a serious hazard to school chil- 
dren. Construction of 14 additional school tun- 
nels to reduce this hazard is planned. 

The application requests the allotment of $22,- 
532,000 — approximately $20,000,000 for the re- 
habilitation and replacement of buildings, $2,000,- 
000 for land, and $500,000 for painting. 

The summarization of the projects included in 


the construction program is given in the following 
table: 





Projects Proposed in Application to Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works 


Elem. 


Jr. High Sr. High Junior Admin. Total 
Projects Schools Schools Schools College Bldg. Schools Bldgs. 

Pe SE 6iccdcceuididuedes ease 12 5 19 1 1 38 46 
re re er ee 5 7 3 15 
I  xsteceseendarsesen 56 ° 4 4 64 74 
ee rer er 57 5 Ce) 1 72 79 
Retaining walls and grading.......... 24 3 5 32 

eee alae ellie TREE aCe 80 6 20 1 107 190 
SE ED 5.0 606505 4R60s0 05% ¥en 47 9 8 64 
CE iss yase eens tonssawas 13 1 
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Textbook Rental Plan of Roanoke, Virginia 


D. E. McQuilkin, Superintendent 


En route to Superintendents’ Conference in 
Chicago, 1931, I learned from Superintendent 
Frank Martin of Durham, North Carolina, of a 
book-rental plan operated in the Durham schools. 
Recognizing the economy and other virtues in the 
plan, I reported it to my board members, who in 
turn were favorably impressed. I proposed that 
we visit Durham and study the details of the 
plan. The board approved the plan successfully 
operated in Durham and in a dozen or more North 
Carolina cities, and voted to establish a school- 
text rental plan in Roanoke. 

Immediately we worked out the details and an- 
nounced the plan at the high-school-graduation 
exercises in June, 1931, and put it into operation 
in September, 1931. The basic features of the plan 
are these: 

1. Capitalization. A resolution was passed by 
the board to borrow sufficient funds, not exceeding 
$50,000, as a working capital for the rental plan. 
There was some question as to the legality of this 
procedure, and our local representatives in the 
Virginia Assembly, which met in January, 1932, 
secured the passing of a law authorizing the cities 
of Roanoke, Danville, and Portsmouth, to borrow 
up to $50,000 for the purpose of operating a book- 
rental plan. 

2. Stock of Texts. School texts in usable condi- 
tion in the hands of pupils were purchased during 
the summer at 50 per cent of the retail price. We 
were quite liberal in our interpretation of the 
usable condition of texts, in order to make the 


system popular with the patrons. This policy gave 
us a large supply of poor capitalization stock. 
Other cities, I understand, have begun the rental 
plan by requiring the donation of second-hand 
texts from pupils before granting said pupils the 
rental privilege. Of course, additional and suffi- 
cient stock was secured by the purchase of new 
texts. 


3. Rental Rate. Fifteen per cent of the whole- 
sale cost of texts was fixed as the sufficient rental 
rate per half year. However, after calculating the 
total cost of texts for each grade, the 15 per cent 
was approximated; that is, a round figure was 
fixed as the rental for all texts of a respective 
grade. Our present rates per half year are: 


FO FP rere rece $0.30 
Pe + <i cs veaetaudeneees 40 
PSE vstbesrerdsvndtennes .75 
De t¢ncesecéccesetades 1.00 
Fifth and sixth grades............ 1.35 
ED OEE sn cvcncnnecaaeeseane 1.50 
First-Fourth H.S. grades.......... 2.25 


These rates include all required parallel read- 
ing books. Workbooks are not included in these 
rental rates, but are sold for cash from the school 
bookstore. Tablets, etc., are purchased by the pu- 
pils elsewhere. 


4. Management. The clerk of the school board 
was appointed bookstore manager, under bond, 
and two full-time helpers were employed. New 
texts are sold from the school bookstore to any 
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and all applicants; rentals of texts are made at the 
several schools under the management of the prin- 
cipals. Printed lists for each grade, report forms, 
etc., are furnished from the bookstore, and rental 
collections are reported to the bookstore manager. 

5. Assignment of Texts. From estimates by the 
principals of the rolls by grades for each ensuing 
term, the superintendent prepares an estimate of 
new texts needed in each school. This estimate 
includes the determination of any change in texts 
previously recommended to and approved by the 
board. Upon the adoption of the rental plan, the 
state board of education placed Roanoke on the 
free-text basis, allowing the local board free selec- 
tion and adoption of texts. At first, and until the 
capitalization debt was liquidated, a newly adopt- 
ed text was introduced gradually, that is, only as 
the supply of replaced texts became insufficient. 
Since the liquidation of the capitalization debt, 
at the end of four years, a more liberal policy has 
been adopted respecting the introducing of new 
texts. 

6. Extent of Operation of Rental Plan. From 
the inauguration of the plan there has been a 
gradual increase in the percentage of pupils avail- 
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ing themselves of it, beginning with approximately 
75 per cent, and now amounting to approximately 
90 per cent. 

7. Advantages of the Plan. A chief advantage is, 
of course, the small average cost to the pupil and 
the small total investment per semester called for. 
A text that costs one dollar and is used only one 
semester costs the pupil only 15 cents. The plan 
compares favorably with a free-text plan, in that 
only the part of the public which uses the texts 
is called upon to pay for the use. Of course, indi- 
gent pupils are furnished their texts, as required 
by law, but only the rental price becomes a charge 
upon the board. 

A second advantage is that a complete supply 
of texts is available on the opening day of school, 
thus avoiding the usual loss of time experienced 
when pupils purchase their texts. 

A third advantage is the privilege of free adop- 
tion and of substitution of improved texts for old. 

A fourth advantage is the use of an accumulat- 
ing surplus for the purchase of supplementary 
texts, and for the supply of a wider variety of 
texts. In case the surplus is not so used, the rental 
rates can be reduced. 


Applied School Economies 


Allen P. Burkhardt’ 


Had the incandescent lamp been laid on the 
shelf after its invention by Thomas A. Edison, the 
world might still be reading the evening paper by 
the light of kerosene lamps. Because Edison’s 
knowledge and inventions were made use of in a 
practical way, we now conquer darkness by press- 
ing a button or pulling a chain. The results of his 
genius have been seized upon by practical engi- 
neers, and the application of his theories has given 
to the world many comforts and conveniences. 

So it is in the field of school economies. The 
only practical economies in school administration 
are those that can be and are applied. Volumes 
may be written concerning possible economies and 
many fine suggestions may be made, but unless 
someone applies these principles of economy in the 
operation of a school system nothing is gained. 
Mere knowledge will not save the taxpayers a 
penny; applied knowledge may save him many 
dollars. 

The writer wishes to refer to certain economies 
effected in the Norfolk, Nebraska, public schools. 
These same economies have probably been effected 
in many school systems and could be in many 
more. The Norfolk schools have an average total 
enrollment of 2,450 students. Nine buildings are 
used for classroom purposes. During the year 1934 
and 1935 it cost the School District of the city 
of Norfolk approximately 36 per cent less to op- 
erate the schools, exclusive of debt service, than 
it did in 1930-31.2 Each year, as the schools are 
now operating, the saving to the taxpayer is ap- 
proximately $75,000. 

Part of this saving, of course, was brought about 
through the reduction of teachers’ salaries. The 
major portion, however, came from other sources. 
Expenses have been reduced in every department 
of the budget, even in the so-called fixed charges. 
The efficiency of the school system has not been 
impaired. An abundance of school supplies, texts, 
etc., is on hand, and the curriculum rather than 
being narrowed down has been enriched through 
the addition of several new courses. 

The question arises: How can such large sav- 
ings be accomplished without hindering the effi- 
ciency of the school and without cutting teachers’ 
salaries to too low a level? The answer is: Such 
savings can be accomplished simply through the 
elimination of waste and the application of prac- 
tical methods of school economies. As an example, 
the combined light, power, and water bills for last 
year, 1934-35, amounted to $2,068.42 less than 
for the year 1930-31. This, in spite of the fact 
that there are eight more classrooms than in the 
days of higher expenditures. 





1Superintendent of the Norfolk, Nebraska, public schools. 
The cost of operating a Junior College which was discon- 
tinued in 1932 has been deducted from the 1930-31 figures. 


The following table lists the total light, power, 
and water bills over a period of six years. The 
figures include bills for all nine school buildings 
in the system. 
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show great savings. The decrease in water con- 
sumption was so great that those in charge of the 
water office removed several of the meters for 
checking to see if they were out of order. In one 
case. they would give no reading for several 
months because they were sure the meter was not 
operating properly. 

This water saving was accomplished simply by 
turning off the drinking fountains when not in use. 
A school plumber has been employed for the past 
ten years and has always repaired leaks as soon 
as they appear. 

An example of waste in one building might be 
discussed briefly. This eight-room building, known 
as the Old Grant, has four fountains in the build- 
ing and two fountains with six bubblers on the 
playground. In the days of high water consump- 
tion these fountains, which were all continuous- 
flow fountains, were turned on when the custodian 
arrived in the morning, and were not turned off 
until evening. The first big saving was made by 
instructing the custodian to operate the outside 
fountains only during stated periods, namely, dur- 
ing fifteen minutes just before school opened in 
the morning and at noon, during recess periods, 
and when necessary immediately after school. This 
cut the consumption of water considerably without 
handicapping anyone. All four fountains inside the 
building were operated during the same periods. 
Two of these fountains were allowed to run all 
day long. The next year the inside fountains were 
replaced with hand-operated type fountains. 
These may be set to permit continuous flow during 
recess and other periods when children are con- 
suming any appreciable amount of water. Through 
simply applying these economies $124.66 is being 
saved each year in that one building alone. The 











Cost of Light, Water, and Power 








1929-30 1930-31 1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 1934-35 

Ne aaa ee bie sok -.es $1,743.57 $1,804.51 $1,217.41 = $ 903.91 $ 61760 $ 617.95 
RE Aji iteaseardsaunnnnt wen 710.91 877.28 706.80 625.87 609.97 479.57 
aio di neenckchikincukad 695.57 665.74 370.81 207.52 191.58 181.59 
te ee $3,150.05 . $3,347.53 $2,295.02 $1,737.30 $1,419.15' $1,279.11 


These figures indicate that the total light bills 
for all buildings in the Norfolk schools during the 
year 1934-35 amounted to $1,186.56 less than in 
1930-31. In other words, the schools used only 
34.23 per cent as much light that year as during 
the high year. This saving was made simply by 
turning off lights when not needed. Neither pupils 
nor teachers are ever handicapped by insufficient 
light. Rooms have been tested for proper light 
conditions and the wattage of the lamps used has 
been increased or decreased as necessary. Before 
the campaign of economy, lights would be turned 
on when instructors or custodians arrived in the 
morning and in many cases would burn all day 
long. Today, lights are turned on only when 
needed and are turned off as soon as they are not 
needed. With custodians and instructors all co- 
operating, an enormous saving has been possible. 

An examination of the above table will disclose 
an appreciable saving in power. During the school 
year 1934~-35, $397.71 less was expended for power 
than during the high year. This, in spite of the 
fact that one large motor was added in 1931. This 
saving of 54.6 per cent was accomplished simply 
through care in the operation of the power ma- 
chinery. Since many of the motors operate auto- 
matically, part of the power consumption is be- 
yond our control. 

The greatest saving of all, from a percentage 
standpoint, has been made in connection with the 
water bills. During the year 1929-30, $695.57 was 
paid for water. We do not say consumed because 
much of it was wasted. During the year 1934-35, 
the total water bill for the entire system was 
$181.59, which figure is only 26.14 per cent as high 
as the figure for 1929-30. This means that the 
water bill was cut 73.86 per cent. 

In the junior-high-school building the water 
bill during the year 1929-30 amounted to $170.01, 
for the year 1930-31 it amounted to $148.20. The 
water bill for the year 1934-35 in the same build- 
ing amounted to $15.78. It might be added here 
that a lawn was started during the year 1934-35. 

In the Old Grant building, a grade-school build- 
ing, the water bill was cut from $138.76 for 1929— 
30 to $14.10 for 1934-35. Other buildings also 





same principles of saving have been applied to all 
buildings in the system. The writer can see no 
damage in saving two thousand dollars a year in 
water, light, and power, and can see a definite ad- 
vantage from the standpoint of the taxpayer. 

Many other practical economies have been ef- 
fected. The annual fire, windstorm, and hail insur- 
ance bill has been reduced from $1,977.02 to 
$723.30. This, in spite of the fact that three new 
buildings have been constructed, making it neces- 
sary for the board to insure 11 per cent more 
property than during the year 1930-31. This sav- 
ing was accomplished by reappraising all build- 
ings and equipment, by removing all causes of 
rate penalties which it was possible to remove, by 
taking advantage of every rate reduction, and by 
writing all insurance for a five-year period instead 
of a three-year period. Before the adjustment was 
made, all fire, windstorm, and hail insurance ex- 
pired at the same time. This made it necessary for 
the board to pay out nearly $6,000 at one time. 
Today, under the five-year plan, one fifth of the 
premiums comes due each year, causing an ex- 
penditure of only $723.30 at any one time. 

Another economy was made possible through 
the purchase of a good second-hand truck to be 
used in picking up freight and delivering supplies 
to the various buildings, etc. Through the elimina- 
tion of drayage and transfer costs much has been 
saved. The truck more than paid for itself the 
first year. 

By a more efficient use of the mails, the tele- 
phone and telegraph bills have been reduced con- 
siderably. 

Through refunding $362,000 worth of school 
bonds which had reached the optional maturity 
date, approximately $3,500 in interest is being 
saved each year. 

By calling for bids on all supplies and purchas- 
ing supplies in quantity lots once a year, great 
savings are made in all departments. The cost of 
janitorial supplies has been cut considerably by 
careful selection of supplies and by requiring the 
custodians to compound their sweeping mixture, 
disinfectants, wax, etc. a 

From the standpoint of instructional service it 
has been possible to eliminate a number of teach- 
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ers through the careful reorganization of the teach- 
ing schedules and the elimination of very small 
classes. In the high school, the application of the 
North Central rule concerning enrollment of 
students for five subjects has cut the number 
taking five subjects to such an extent that one 
teacher has been found unnecessary. The elimina- 
tion of mid-year entry into the kindergartens has 
made it possible to eliminate two teachers in the 
grades. None of the teachers are overloaded with 
work. 
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The writer feels that any board of education 
and any superintendent having a practical under- 
standing of the principles of school economies may 
accomplish much in the direction of cutting ex- 
penditures. It is necessary, of course, to have the 
co-operation of all members of the instructional 
and custodial forces. And, instructors and custo- 
dians will co-operate, especially when they under- 
stand that the board is attempting to save money 
in a sane, sound way in order that the children of 
the community may be assured of an education. 


Faculty Meetings Teachers Enjoy’ 


Lillian Shuster’ 


Some faculty meetings are not of the type that 
teachers enjoy, although they may serve adminis- 
trative purposes and be professionally important. 
Regular group or sectional meetings are neces- 
sary for planning programs of study, outlines of 
work, and carrying on the routine business of the 
separate groups. But policies of the school, and 
phases of the work of interest to the entire teach- 
ing staff, can be determined and developed best 
through the general faculty meeting. 

In Ponca City, teachers really look forward to 
the general faculty meetings which are held each 
six weeks. In keeping with the psychology of 
modern schools, faculty meetings have been social- 
ized and, instead of the conventional “get your 
orders” type, have become a medium through 
which friendships, loyalties, and a realization of a 
common cause and a common goal develop. 

It is usually easy to feel congenial while eating, 
and so a dinner is a feature of every regular gen- 
eral faculty meeting. The dinner is a dress-up af- 
fair at seven o’clock in the evening. Preceding the 
dinner, the hospitality committee springs some 
kind of a “mixer” or fake intelligence test, while 
the teachers and their guests are arriving. During 
the dinner, the president of the Ponca City Teach- 
ers’ Association presents the toastmaster of the 
evening. Group singing, introduction of guests, and 
a clever, original, appropriate stunt are features 
of every program. After singing together, laughing 
over the stunt, which has been a takeoff on some- 
one present or on some pedagogical theory, the 
superintendent and his teaching staff have the 
proper mind-set for discussing philosophies of 
education, needed educational legislation, local 
problems of sufficient size and importance to be of 
interest to the group, or what not, professionally. 

The local teachers’ organization has the usual 
necessary officers. An executive board is composed 
of the officers, the superintendent, and a represen- 
tative elected by the teachers at each building. 


1The meetings are conducted under the direction of Mr. 
Charles P. Howell, superintendent of schools, and Mr. Homer 
Anderson. principal of the Ponca Senior High School. 

“Instructor, Ponca Senior High School, Ponca City, Okla. 


How Home-Study Evils may be Eliminated 


Officers are elected in October and serve until 
after the election the following October. Three 
weeks preceding each meeting, the executive board 
meets and completes plans for the dinner and 
program. During the year, each teacher serves at 
least once on some committee. Permanent com- 
mittees appointed are the program, menu, decora- 
tions, hospitality, transportation, and stunt com- 
mittees. These permanent committees assist the 
special committees by the same name appointed 
for each dinner. 

All expenses are covered by annual dues of 50 
cents, plus the price of the plate for each dinner. 
The plates are usually 60 cents. 

Will teachers pay to go to a general faculty 
meeting? They will. Before this plan was adopted 
in Ponca City, general faculty meetings were held 
on Saturday mornings. The plan now in use is 
much more popular, and results are better. A 
loyal, friendly, professional faculty, alert to the 
situation — be it humorous or serious — responds 
willingly to the challenge of a high standard of 
service. 

The theme for the year, October, 1934, to Oc- 
tober, 1935, was: Interpretation of Education. In 
October, the program was set up for the year, and 
committees were named for all meetings. Each 
teacher received a copy of the year’s program in 
October. 

Discussions during the year were centered 
around the following topics: What Constitutes an 
Adequate School Program in Oklahoma, Text- 
books, County Unit, Teacher Retirement, Teacher 
Tenure, Teacher Training and Certification, State 
Administration and Supervision, City Administra- 
tion, School Finance, What Constitutes an Ade- 
quate School Program in Our Nation, National 
Education Association, Present Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Federal Department of Education, Federal 
Aid, Non-governmental Support of Education, 
National University. 

Announcements concerning routine business and 
other special announcements reach the teachers 
through bulletins from the superintendent’s office, 
issued as often as necessary. 


Arthur L. Maberry, Superintendent 


During the past two years the public schools 
of the little town of Bangs, Texas, have operated 
under a program which requires no home study 
of its students. 

All of the teaching materials, such as reference 
books, maps, globes, charts, library books for class 
use, etc., are placed for the pupils’ use in the 
various classrooms where they are needed. Even 
the textbooks and the pupils’ notebooks are left in 
the classroom at the close of each class period 
and are taken up again at the beginning of the 
Period the following day. 

At the introduction of each unit of study, there 
1s a thorough discussion by both teacher and stu- 
dents of the material to be covered in the unit, 
the relationship of the problems to modern living, 
the objectives to be reached, and the outcomes to 

expected. When the pupils’ interest is thorough- 
ly aroused and the class is in the proper mental 
attitude for work, the teacher passes to each stu- 
dent study-guide sheets which she has prepared 





or has taken from master workbooks or textbooks. 
The guide sheets serve the students in about the 
same manner as blueprints serve builders. 
Children enjoy working in a classroom where 
there is a hum of industry, when they are produc- 
ing the hum. They are free from the old type of 
classroom where they sat and listened to the 
teacher talk or tried to answer questions on les- 
sons which had been assigned for them to study 
the night before. The pupils now find themselves 
in classrooms which have taken on the atmosphere 
of laboratories or workshops — places where they 
are the center of attention, where instead of sit- 
ting passively in their seats and listening, they 
are working and learning. Thus there is no con- 
flict between the method of teaching and the 
method of learning. The pupils are happy now 
because they have definite things to do, and the 
teacher is there always moving about from pupil 
to pupil, giving a bit of advice as to the best 
method of finding information, offering sugges- 
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MR. WILLIAM B. ITTNER 


The distinguished architect died, at the age of 72, at his 
home in St. Louis, Mo., on January 26, 1936. His achievements 
in the field of American school architecture are outstanding. It 
was his genius which enabled him to make a most notable 
contribution to the schoolhouse architecture of his time and his 
country. Thousands of splendid school structures throughout the 
country stand as monuments to that genius. 





tions which lead to the solutions of difficulties, or 
explaining the different phases of the work. 

By eliminating all study-hall periods and adding 
the time consumed by them to class periods, pu- 
pils are given seventy minutes for their classroom 
activities. That gives enough time for even the 
slower children to finish at least the minimum 
amount of work required for completion of a 
grade or course. It also provides for each child a 
period for recreational reading in the library, 
periods for athletics, club work, and hobbies, the 
last two being only thirty minutes in length and 
meeting each alternate day. The school day is no 
longer than it was under the old system. 

Parents especially like the no-home-work plan 
because it relieves them of one of the great bur- 
dens of teaching at night, their weary children, 
who need recreation and rest. Parents of Bangs 
often say that their school children are happier 
and healthier than they ever were when they had 
to sit up at night trying, with strained nerves and 
eyes, to prepare lessons for the following day. 

One of the changes that has taken place in the 
school is that of improved attitudes on the part 
of pupils. They now accept responsibilities as they 
have never done before. They realize that they 
must work diligently during class periods (which 
they say seem very short) in order to compete 
with more aggressive classmates. They know that 
the teachers have the work well planned and are 
not merely trying to keep them busy by assigning 
long lessons. They enjoy working when everyone 
else is working and when the teacher is present 
to guide them into more meaningful and definite 
achievements. 

The faster students are rewarded for their ef- 
forts by being permitted to work on special proj- 
ects, or to do recreational reading of significance 
to them because of special talents or interests. 
Those projects may become hobbies from which 
pupils, whether they work rapidly or slowly, may 
work on at home during their leisure time. They 
get additional credit on these special projects and 
recreational readings. 

At the close of school last year, standard 
achievement tests instead of final examinations 
made by the teachers were given to each student 
in each subject. For the entire year there were 
seven failures out of 167 grade-school pupils, or 
4% per cent of failures. In high school there were 
only two subject failures, or .04 per cent of fail- 
ures from a total enrollment of 471 in the various. 
subjects. 








School-Board Members 


Who are Making Educational History zz American Cities 


MR. W. E. CONNELL 


President, Bossier Parish District School 
Board, Benton, Louisiana 


Mr. W. E. Connell was elected in November, 
1908, without opposition, for a period of six 
years, to represent ward one of the Bossier parish 
school board. Since then he has been re-elected 
for four six-year periods without opposition. 

On January 4, 1917, he was elected president 
of the board and has served continuously since, 
having served 19 years as president, and 27 years 
as a member of the Bossier parish school board. 

When Mr. Connell became a member of the 
school board, there were three small high schools, 
housed in inadequate frame buildings, and about 
30 one- and two-room schools, the total value of 
all school property in the parish being less than 
$50,000. At that time, transportation was almost 
an unknown quantity, two wagons being operated. 
Since then all of the one- and two-room schools 
have been gradually abandoned, and all of the 
white children are now housed in up-to-date high 





MR. W. E. CONNELL 
President, Bossier Parish School Board, 
Benton, Louisiana. 


schools, the total value of all school property now 
being about $750,000. More than two thousand 
children are transported every day in comfortable 
motor-driven busses. 

The old high school offered only the college- 
preparatory course. Mr. Connell has favored and 
has been instrumental in introducing domestic- 
science, agricultural, and commercial courses in 
the Bossier parish high schools. 


S. D. JACKSON 


Chairman, Board of School Commissioners, 
Johnson City, Tennessee 


During the period of Mr. Jackson’s incumbency 
of the office some notable achievements in the 
administrative and educational structure have been 
made. They include the following: 

1. Standards were raised for beginning teachers 
in the schools to the bachelor’s degree for elemen- 
tary teachers and master’s degree for senior high 
school. Teachers now employed who do not have 
this standing shall remove their deficiencies under 
certain regulations. 

2. The rules and regulations governing the public 
schools have been revised and revamped, and such 
modern trends and progressive policies have been 
included as are felt desirable and necessary for 
the local situation. The new rules provide for a 
more homogeneous school program with checks 





MR. S. D. JACKSON 
Chairman, Board of City School Commissioners, 
Johnson City, Tennessee. 


and balances to insure unity, co-operation, and 
efficiency. 

3. The board of education has been changed 
from a six-member group appointed by the city 
commission to a seven-member board of city 
school commissioner elected at large, with full 
control of the city schools and responsible to the 
people. 

4. A full-time general supervisor has been pro- 
vided, and capable directors of music and of 
health and physical education have been elected 
and allotted some time for supervisory duties in 
the elementary schools. 


JUDGE OLNEY C. ALLEN 


President, Board of Education, 
Aurora, Illinois 


A lover of childhood, a sympathetic under- 
standing of his fellow men, and a keen legal 
mind, make Judge Olney C. Allen, the president 
of the school board of district No. 131, Aurora, 
Illinois, beloved and respected by all citizens. 





JUDGE OLNEY C. ALLEN 
President, Board of Education, 
Aurora, Illinois. 
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Recently the voters extended the term of the pres- 
ident from one to three years, a tribute to the man 
who has been elected to this position three times 
without opposition. 

Re-elected county judge on the Republican 
ticket during the Democratic landslide in 1934, 
his legal decisions have repeatedly stood the tests 
of the higher courts and his judicial work is 
respected by the bar, but juvenile work in an 
urban county is nearest to his heart. As a member 
of the school he has given fully of his legal ser- 
vices without cost to the taxpayers. During the 
drastic reductions in educational offerings and 
salaries caused by the depression, Judge Allen has 
inspired in teachers and patrons alike, a feeling 
that the board has done its utmost to maintain 
good conditions for all. 

Born in Fort Dodge, Iowa, in 1881, Judge Allen 
was graduated from the East High School of 
Aurora in 1900, and from the College of Law of 
the University of Michigan in 1905. In 1907, he 
married his high-school classmate, Louise Clark, 
which he counts one of the most fortunate events 
of his life. His whimsical humor and earnestness, 
together with his keen mind, make him one of the 
most popular speakers in the Fox River Valley. 
The fact that he is a Kiwanian and chairman of 
the Aurora Red Cross Chapter indicates his inter- 
est in many varied social activities. 


J. R. WOODS 


President, Board of Education, 
Fort Smith, Arkansas 


A member of the board for a period of twelve 
years, and its president for the past four years, 
Mr. Woods has rendered an unusually high type 
of unselfish service to the cause of public educa- 
tion in his community. During his period of serv- 





MR. J. R. WOODS 
President, Board of Edueation, 
Fort Smith, Arkansas. 


ice, the schools reached their highest peak of 
expansion and as the depression took its toll of 
school revenues, they almost reached an all-time 
low. In both situations Mr. Woods proved that he 
was a man of sound business judgment and social 
vision. In the midst of the depression school 
systems throughout this state and adjoining states 
were compelled to have payless paydays, shortened 
school terms, and other equally serious experi- 
ences. Mr. Woods insisted, however, that a regular- 
length term of school every year with teachers 
being paid promptly was all-important and he set 
himself to the task of seeing that just such a rec- 
ord was accomplished. 
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One of the most outstanding achievements of 
the Fort Smith school board since Mr. Woods 
has been a member of it, was the three-quarter- 
million-dollar building program consummated in 
1928, which gave the system its present modern 
senior high school and junior college. At the pres- 
ent time, plans are being formulated for a $150,- 
000 modernization program, which will make ex- 
tensive improvements to practically every school 
building in the city. This project is a co-operative 
one with the Public Works Administration and has 


Father Recezves 


O. Louise 


School administrators and teachers for a long 
time have felt the need of a change in the type 
of report sent to parents. In answer to this 
demand the high-school teachers of Ponca City, 
Oklahoma, have prepared a check sheet, which is 
mailed to parents the fifth week of each nine- 
week period. These reports are prepared and issued 
only for students who are failing, or who are doing 
unsatisfactory work for their ability. 

The reports, which were first used three years 
ago, were identical for all departments. Later, a 
revision of the reporting plan was made, and 
special forms were prepared for the English, his- 
tory, mathematics, language, science, commercial, 
agriculture, and home-economics departments. 
Through the use of the special check lists, a more 
adequate report is possible, since each carries items 
which pertain particularly to the work of the 
respective departments. For example, the form for 
the history department carries such items as: 
background insufficient, preparation insufficient, 
failure to understand printed page, reads slowly, 
works spasmodically, wastes time, misses too many 
classes, inattentive in class, recites little or none, 
uses poor English, spells poorly, test grades usually 
poor, written work late, and poor attitude toward 
schoolwork. Only those items which pertain to the 
individual case are checked. It is a simple matter 
for parents to read these check lists and under- 
stand them. In many cases difficulties are cor- 
rected without the need of a teacher-parent con- 
ference. The reports are received by parents in 
time for most difficulties to be overcome before 
the bi-monthly grade slips are issued four weeks 
later. 

The new type of report is especially valuable 
during the first nine-week period of a semester, 
since it provides a definite check on the student’s 
work early in the course. There is an opportunity 
for every beneficial teacher-parent co-operation. 
The majority of parents appreciate this notice of 
unsatisfactory work, rather than having the first 
notice appear in the form of a grade at the end 
of the nine-week period. 

The Ponca City teachers have received favorable 
responses from parents. They have found them to 
be much more satisfactory than telephone conver- 
sations. In some departments the belief is that the 
standard of work has been raised. Almost all of 
the instructors discuss the check lists with the 
students before they are mailed to parents, thus 
helping to create the right attitude on the stu- 
dent’s part. To facilitate matters, these reports are 
turned in at the high-school office, where they are 
assembled and prepared for mailing. 

The following are samples of departmental 
reports now being used: 

English Department Report 


Parent’s Name 
GL, Bivens Waa sea CR ESR Gp ANE UHE DIA EOS 5 6400565 
The items checked below show the ones which ............ 
needs to improve in order to do the type of work of which 
we believe he is capable in English ........... We should be 
glad to have you confer with your child and with us in an 
effort to make this year’s work of the greatest benefit possible. 
Teerttr Te Te Teacher. Principal 
I. Study habits to improve 
Interest in the subject 
Daily preparation 
Steady and purposeful work 
Ability to read with understanding 
II. Citizenship traits to observe 
Follow directions in the. preparation of assignments 
Follow directions in classroom procedure 
Complete all work on time 
Contribute to the class recitation 
Use the time in the class period for purposeful activities 
Attend classes regularly. 


"Director of Publicity, Ponca City, Oklahoma. 
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been so managed as to meet the almost unanimous 
approval of patrons of the district. 

In addition to being vitally interested in the 
cause of public education, Mr. Woods is one of 
the leading business men of the city, being presi- 
dent of the Woods Investment Company, Stand- 
ard Federal Building and Savings Association, 
Sebastian Building and Loan Association, Woods 
Manufacturing Company, and largely interested in 
other important business enterprises. 


a Report Card 


Randel 


III. Specific objectives to accomplish 
Mastery of facts in the course 
Vocabulary sufficient to express ideas accurately 
Use of correct English 
Ability to spell common words 
Ability to write legibly 
Ability to punctuate accurately 
Appreciation of good literature 
Sentence analysis 
is doing failing work. 
is not failing, but is not doing creditable work. 


Report of Department of Industrial Education 
Name Date 
Subject Period Ending ............ 
1. Accuracy — high grade of work, free from errors, showing 
skill and understanding 
2. Industry — works steadily and with purpose, completes job 
started 
3. Speed — Based upon work completed, judging from stand- 
ard ability 
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4. Punctuality — always on the job and prompt in respond- 
ing to duties 

5. Co-operation — ability to get along with other people 

6. Reliability — ability to do work without continuous super- 
vision 

7. Neatness — pride 
manship 

8. Initiative — ability to plan and carry out a job 

9. Adaptability — ability to adjust thought and action to 
various situations 

10. Tests —on related material to show efficiency of study 

Days absent Times tardy ...... Grade 


Report of Language Department 


in general appearance and in work- 


Parent’s Name 
SE, pbb p ARRASAG 06 04650008 0-44400600560 RR aE ee eke 
.* Fare re has been doing un- 
satisfactory work in ........... Items checked with an ‘X” 
indicate the phase of the work in which the pupil is poor. 


General Faults 
. Inadequate vocabulary in foreign language. 
. Insufficient knowledge of conjugations and declensions. 
. Inability in writing English sentences in the foreign 
language. 
Inability in translating the foreign language into English. 
Poor pronunciation of the foreign language. 
Insufficient knowledge of English grammar. 
Lack of interest in value of the subject. 
No businesslike attitude. 
Failure in presenting the daily written work. 
10. Low test grades. 
11. Inability to concentrate. 
12. Poor posture. 
13. Too many absences. 


on 


Cerone 


Instructor. 


Report of Unsatisfactory Work in History Department 
has been doing unsatisfactory work 
The items checked below need special 


attention. 

Background insufficient. 
Preparation insufficient. 

Fails to understand printed page. 
Reads slowly. 

Works spasmodically. 

Wastes time. 


(Continued on Page 79) 


Constitutionality of Local Taxation for the 
Support of State Institutions of 
Higher Education 


Alexander Brody, Ph.D. 


May a state college or university be supported 
by funds raised through local taxation? A_ basic 
principle in taxation is that the burden must be dis- 
tributed equally and uniformly within the taxing 
area. If the purpose for which a tax is to be raised 
is one that concerns or benefits the people of the 
state as a whole, the rule of uniformity requires 
that such tax be imposed upon the taxable prop- 
erty of the entire state. As a public college is state- 
wide in its operation and its benefits transcend the 
limits of the local districts, it would follow that in 
order to make the burden equal and uniform, the 
tax should be borne by all persons and property of 
the entire state. While this is generally the rule 
there are certain conditions which would make it 
lawful for the legislature to authorize that the 
burden of taxation for a particular state institution 
be borne in part by the particular locality. Most of 
the cases support the power of the legislature to 
authorize counties and municipalities to use their 
funds to secure the location of a state institution 
for higher education within their boundaries. The 
theory is that the location of the college would 
result in special benefits to the local community 
in addition to the general educational benefits. The 
legislature of Massachusetts passed a statute au- 
thorizing a town to raise money for an Agricultural 
College to be established therein by the state. In 
upholding the constitutionality of the statute, the 
court said: 

It may at first sight seem as if the establishment of 
a college and its endowment and support by the com- 
monwealth for the education of all persons within the 
state who might wish to receive instruction in cer- 
tain branches of science and art, would stand on the 
same footing as the public schools, and that money 
raised for such an object ought to bear on all persons 
and property equally, without a resort to local taxa- 
tion which would operate partially and in a certain 
sense disproportionately. We are not prepared to say 
that this proposition is in all respects incorrect. We 
doubt very much whether it would be competent for 
the legislature to impose the whole burden of support- 

1Turner et. al. v. City of Hattiesburg, 98 Mississippi 337, 
53 So. 681 (1910); Gordon v. Cornes, 47 N. Y¥. 608 (1892); 
Briggs v. Johnson County, 4 Dillon Circuit Court Reports 148 
(1877); Burr v. City of Carbondale, 76 Mlinois 455 (1875). 





ing such an institution upon any particular munici- 
pality, section, or district of the state. But we are 
clearly of opinion that there may exist state offices 
which would render it proper and expedient, and 
strictly within the exercise of the constitutional au- 
thority for the legislature to enact that a portion of 
such public burden should be borne by persons and 
estates situated within certain limits, and to authorize 
a special assessment on them for such purpose. 

If the establishment of a public institution of gen- 
eral utility or necessity in a particular locality would 
be productive and of direct and appreciable benefit to 
persons and estates in the vicinity, either by increasing 
the value of property there situated, or by the oppor- 
tunities which it would afford those residing in the 
neighborhood to enjoy certain facilities and at a less 
cost than others having an equal right to participate 
in them, but who reside or own estates more remotely 
situated or in distant parts of the state, we can see 
no reason why these special advantages or benefits 
should not be taken into consideration in determining 
the mode in which the public burden of defraying the 
cost of the institution should be apportioned and dis- 
tributed. In this view, it seems to us that the statute 
by which the legislature empowered the town of Am- 
herst to assess on its inhabitants a tax of $50,000 to 
raise money to be paid to the Agricultural College was 
legal and valid and within the scope of constitutional 
authority conferred on the legislature.” 

In an Indiana case,* the question was whether 
taxes may be assessed in a county to liquidate a 
debt contracted by that county in securing the loca- 
tion of a state higher educational institution within 
it. The court sustained the tax because of the 
special benefit accruing to the people of the com- 
munity wherein the college was located. The county 
would receive direct educational benefits, as well 
as the reflected benefits of increased property 
values. Said the court: 

While the university is a state institution, and every 
citizen will have an equal right under the same cir- 
cumstances to avail themselves of its privileges, still 
the location of it in a given county will confer upon 
that county many local benefits. The parents of the 
county may send their sons and daughters to the col- 

2Merrick v. Inhabitants of Amherst, 94 Mass. 
500 (1866). 

*Marks v. The Trustees of Purdue University, 37 Indiana, 55 
(1871). 
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Exacting School-Board Qualifications 


—— literature on the subject of school administration has 
brought into bold relief the accepted qualifications of a board- 
of-education membership. Able educators have defined the scope and 
function of such a body and its individual members, and have out- 
lined their relation to the several administrative factors as well as 
to the school system and the community as a whole. 

The editor of the Mansfield, Ohio, News-Journal, as a prelude to 
a school election, recently said: “Members of the school board re- 
ceive no pay, yet. they are required to regularly attend meetings, 
act on important committees, know the operating details of the 
entire public school system, select a capable superintendent and pass 
upon his appointments of principals and large teaching staff, and 
also to direct the expenditure of school funds in an economical and 
businesslike way. 

“School-board membership calls for the best intelligence, clearest 
thinking, and highest caliber of citizenship available in the com- 
munity. It involves work and sacrifices for which little public ap- 
preciation is shown.” 

This conception of a school board holds good at any time. The 
question which may be advanced, however, is whether the school- 
board members of today must, in the light of changed conditions, 
possess qualifications not demanded heretofore. While the machinery 
set up to run the schools may be the same and the objectives may 
not have changed, it remains that the type of men in directive 
charge may be subjected to a more severe test. 

The answer must be that in time of stress and storm a stronger 
man is required at the helm than in a period of calm and safety. 
The problems which have confronted the school authorities in re- 
cent years have been more involved, more complex, and more vexa- 
tious than in any previous period in the nation’s history. 

In consequence, school administrators of clear mind and fearless 
approach, of broad vision and sagacity, and of firmness and deter- 
mination, have been in demand. And here it must be said that, on 
the whole, those in directive charge have measured up to the 
highest standards of their office and have guided the school ship 
through troubled waters with a safe and dependable hand. 

The boards of education are writing a brilliant chapter in the 
nation’s history of school administration, in that they have upheld 
its system of popular education with loyalty and fearlessness. At 
the same time the professional leaders have been strenuously at 
work in professionally shaping the service of the schools to meet 
the educational demands of a new day. 


Looking-Ahead Policy in School Administration 


There is a greater tendency at present than there has been in 
any previous decade to plan for the future needs of school systems. 
The lesson which the depression has brought home to thoughtful 
school administrators is that timely anticipation of future needs, 
like a stitch in time, will save embarrassment and actual losses and 
will insure the growth of school services. 

The average board-of-education member will not show so great 
an interest in the technical planning for educational progress as he 
will for the more tangible building and financial programs. He will 
gladly leave to the superintendent the outlining of curriculum 
changes to meet new social and industrial conditions; he will neces- 
sarily depend on the same official’s good sense in anticipating needed 
growth in the scope and character of school offerings, in the or- 
ganization and articulation of schools, in raising the quality and 
training of the teaching staff, and in other similar technical prob- 
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lems. But he will insist that the superintendent’s proposals be justi- 
fied by an understandable explanation of their underlying philoso- 
phy, of their probable outcomes, and finally of their costs. 

The board member can and must insist that the business aspects 
of the school administration be equally planned for in terms of 
five, ten, and even twenty-year forecasts. There is no value in the 
most thorough educational planning unless this is accompanied by 
financial and building programs that will insure adequate funds to 
pay for teaching services and provide comfortable buildings for 
children and teachers. 

School business involves tangible factors that allow for rather ac- 
curate forecasts. Thus the trend of school population can be fore- 
told not only for an entire town but also for specific neighborhoods. 
The total population is not only increasing, whatever may be said 
to the contrary, but is also shifting from neighborhood to neighbor- 
hood in cities, from country to city, and from state to state. Prac- 
tically all these shifts and growths can be anticipated, and school- 
building programs can be planned accordingly. The obsolescence of 
school buildings is equally predictable, for both physical and edu- 
cational-use deterioration are continuous and inevitable. The larger 
cities especially can set up conservative estimates of annual re- 
placement costs, and experience is available to show that long- 
term planning results in genuine economies. 

The trends, too, in property values and taxability are subject to 
reasonable estimates. The shift from property to income taxes 
and sales taxes need not discourage the administrator from antici- 
pating increases and drops in revenue. Budgets can and must be 
planned for more than the immediate fiscal year. They can and 
must foresee increases in salary schedules, new types of schools, 
and advisable fiscal measures like the gradual introduction of a 
pay-as-you-go policy for school-plant enlargement. 

From the personal point of view, board members must also forget 
to think only in terms of the period for which they have been 
elected. There is every reason why they should plan far beyond 
such terms — for ten or twenty years ahead. Such plans must be 
reviewed and revised every two or three years, but the school that 
has a plan has at least a perspective that will allow of intelligent 
judgment. 


The School Board Member as Interpreter 


T A TIME when the several departments of government are 

under closer public scrutiny, greater care must be exercised 

in observing the relations that ought to exist between such depart- 

ments and a taxpaying constituency. While a governmental function 

may require no defense, it may from time to time find it expedient 
to give an accounting of itself. 

The public schools occupy a large place in the public eye not only 
because they command a liberal share of the public funds, but more 
particularly because they are an integral and intimate part of the 
life of every community. The schools constitute an essential part of 
the scheme of government. 

By virtue of his office as the head of the professional service 
rendered, the superintendent becomes the logical interpreter of the 
schools. The teaching corps shares in that task. It remains, how- 
ever, that the board of education is the connecting link between the 
public and the schools. The voter expresses his choice as to the body 
that shall be placed in charge of the administration of the schools. 
He assymes that the administrator performs his task with reason- 
able efficiency and that the schools are conducted upon acceptable 
standards. On the assumption that a school-board member exercises 
no authority except that which is vested in him in his collective 
capacity with his fellow members, he may conclude that his scope 
and function is confined entirely to the deliberations engaged in at 
meetings. At the board meetings, he has a voice and a vote. In his 
individual capacity, he has no authority. 

And yet under certain conditions and circumstances, he may 
become the most influential interpreter of the schools. He may be 
called upon to answer many questions. In addressing public gather- 
ings, he speaks the language of his constituency. Service clubs and 
taxpayers’ leagues understand his logic. 

Superintendent Frederick James Moffitt, of Hamburg, N. Y., rises 
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to ask this question : “How shall the board member fit himself better 
for this service [as interpreter] to school and community?” and 
then offers the following reply: 

“In general, by analyzing his own position and determining that 
he shall become as valuable a board member as possible; by in- 
forming himself concerning the significant trends in education and 
by attempting to evaluate his own school in its relationship to these 
trends; by knowing his own school; by knowing the classroom as 
well as the boiler room; by examining with care the monthly report 
from the superintendent; by reading some periodical having to do 
with the school and board relationship; by attending educational 
meetings; by reformulating his own thinking and by some little 
study of the problems of the new era.” 


The Philanthropic Factor in School Administration 


UE to the stress of the times there has been a tendency in 
D recent years on the part of school authorities to take a 
philanthropic attitude in dealing with indigent pupils. In some com- 
munities, it has been the custom for many years to provide books 
and supplementary food for needy pupils. In quite a few centers, 
this practice is a more recent innovation; quite generally, clothing 
has been provided since the onset of the recent depression. 

The school authorities confronted with the problem of the in- 
digent child, have asked themselves whether the burden of pro- 
viding for him properly falls within the obligations of the school 
system. The public funds allocated to the schools are wholly in- 
tended for the payment of the educational service, for housing, and 
school operation. The school-tax laws do not contemplate pupil sub- 
sistence. 

It is reasonable for the school authorities to demand that the 
child be sent to school properly clothed and fed, neat and clean, 
and physically and mentally prepared to receive the instruction 
that awaits him. The duty so to provide for the child is clearly that 
of the parents and not of the school. There has been a disposition 
on the part of many school officials to consider recent conditions 
as an emergency and to aid children coming from impoverished 
homes. A hungry child is neither mentally nor physically fit to be- 
come a good pupil. Thus, a spirit of philanthropy has actuated 
school officials to care for the needy regardless of the legality of 
expending public monies for such purposes. This is, no doubt, highly 
commendable from a humanitarian standpoint. 

The real question is one of administrative policy. Is it advisable 
for the schools to take over a burden which clearly belongs to an- 
other branch of the local and state governments when the schools 
are themselves unable to continue necessary educational services? 
Is it advisable to divert monies for such philanthropic purposes 
when there is a widespread attack on the cost of education and a 
demand for lower school taxes? Should not the relief agencies and 
child-welfare organizations be compelled to face the results of 
niggardly relief budgets, insufficient diets and lowered health con- 
ditions ? 


Beautif ying School Grounds 


HIS would seem to be the wrong time of the year to consider 

the beautifying of school grounds. But when it is remembered 
that a project of planting requires timely planning, it also becomes 
clear that the winter months must be utilized in preparing for spring 
work, and the summer months for fall planting. 

Those who travel over the highways and byways with a dis- 
cerning eye find numerous school grounds on which neither a tree, 
a shrub, nor an area of well-kept grass may be seen. In many in- 
stances, the premises are given up entirely to play purposes, and 
the only vegetation is the rank growth of weeds and shrubs that 
have withstood the wear of the children’s hurrying feet. 

At least two considerations for the beautification of school 
grounds deserve the consideration of school boards. There is first 
of all, the need of properly setting off the school building so that 
the effort for a good architectural design and the huge sums spent 
for making the building serviceable educationally, and expressive 
of its importance in the social and governmental scheme, may be 
achieved. What value has the finest facade worked out in the most 
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dignified and permanent of materials, if it stands in a waste of 
gravel and sand? 

A simple and unpretentious landscape treatment has a twofold 
educational value. While the rearing of plant life carries its lessons 
to the child and trains his eye in the direction of nature apprecia- 
tion, there is another consideration which is apparent even to the 
casual observer. And that is to instill on the part of the child an 
interest in the care and protection of flowers and plants. There are 
sections of the country where the children will look upon the flowers 
without picking them, while in other sections the spirit of destruc- 
tion makes the maintenance of flowers and vegetation accessible to 
children impossible. Respect of public property can readily be 
taught when the beauty and value of vegetation can be brought 
home to the children by daily contact on the school grounds. The 
more direct informational value of the study of shrubs, trees, and 
flowers is too obvious to require discussion here. 

Attention to a broader educational value of school planting was 
called in 1925 by Louise Klein Miller, then landscape architect 
for the Cleveland board of education: “The average man or woman 
in a school community is less interested or influenced by the pic- 
tures on the school walls, types of desks and chairs used, sanitary 
installation in lavatories, kind of boiler, or amount of coal used. 
But, the general appearance of the premises seen each day, carry an 
unconscious influence in fixing tastes and standards which may 
find expression in various ways.” 

Finally, careful attention to the selection and arrangement of the 
trees and hardy shrubs, and the placing of hedges, will not only hold 
maintenance costs to a minimum, but will make the public school 
a welcome neighbor in any residential neighborhood. 


Competitive Bidding on School Furniture 
| THE purchase of school furniture, boards of education usually 

employ the methods which are common to all purchasing by 
governmental agencies; namely, through competitive bids. The 
lowest responsible bidder, whose goods have met the specifications 
as to materials, finish, and design secures the contract. Various 
additional precautions are taken by school boards to avoid favor- 
itism and to insure the best return for the money spent. Excellent 
as these precautions are in purpose, at least one is unnecessarily 
burdensome to the sellers. 

One of the conditions generally set up in opening furniture bids 
is that the manufacturers have samples on hand for examination. 
In some of the lettings there may be present ten or fifteen manu- 
facturers, and sometimes more. The submitting of samples by the 
entire group involves considerable aggregate expense, which usually 
is out of all proportion to the probable sale and the possible 
profit. A recent PWA ruling provides that no less than three re- 
sponsible bidders submit prices. Generally speaking this ruling 
means that the final decision revolves about the three low bidders 
and the contract goes to the lowest firm among the three. This situa- 
tion has suggested that the old requirement of samples from all 
bidders be eliminated and that only the three lowest be asked for 
samples. Some of the more recent calls for bids contain the follow- 
ing clauses: 

“No samples are required at the opening of bids but illustrations 
of each style bid upon should accompany the bid, and bidders should 
be prepared to submit a sample of the furniture they propose to 
furnish within one week after notice by the board of education of 
the type of furniture selected. Sufficient time will be given each 
manufacturer or his authorized representative if it is determined 
that he is one of the three lowest bidders to demonstrate his prod- 
uce to the board of education at a meeting called for that purpose. 
Personal solicitation of board members or school officials individu- 
ally at any other time than that specified in an official notice with 
reference to the particular equipment under consideration is dis- 
couraged and bidders are warned that such solicitation may be 
deemed to be sufficient cause for the rejection of their bids.” 

This clause has been deemed reasonable and sufficient to guard 
the interests of the purchaser. It has been suggested that by ad- 
hering to such a clause the board saves the manufacturer an item 
of expense which ultimately must be met by purchasers. 





Annual Meeting of the School Superintendents 


St. Louis, Missouri, February, 22-27, 1936 


The sixty-sixth annual meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, N.E.A., the outstanding 
educational event of the year, will be held at St. 
Louis. The program, which concerns itself with 
the most timely and pressing problems of the day, 
will be presented by the nation’s most notable 
educators. 

One of the outstanding features of the meeting 
will be a symposium on the question of federal 
support for public education. Another will be a 
debate on centralization of school control. 

There will also be a discussion on school archi- 
tecture, which will take the form of a debate on 
two questions. The first of these is based on the 
claim that “The Functional Concept of School 
Architecture is Paramount in School-Building 
Planning.” The second contends that “The Failure 
in American Community Planning is Due to 
Superficial and Inadequate Educational Emphasis.” 
Leading school architects, such as William B. 
Ittner of St. Louis, William Lescaze, and W. K. 
Harrison of New York City, will participate in the 
debate. 

There will be a tribute to the memory of the 
late Dr. William T. Harris, whose remarkable 
career as an American educator had its beginning 
in St. Louis. It was here that he served for some 
years as superintendent of schools before entering 
upon the office of United States Commissioner of 
Education which he filled for a long period with 
great distinction. 


THE GENERAL PROGRAM 


Presiding — Mr. A. J. Stoddard, superintendent of 
schools, Providence, R. I., president of the Depart- 
ment. 

Monday, February 24, 9:30 a.m. 

A tribute to William T. Harris—Mr. John W. 
Withers, dean of the School of Education, New York 
University. 

Government in Education — Mr. J. W. Studebaker, 
United States Commissioner of Education. 

The Issues of Secondary Education — Mr. Thomas 
H. Briggs, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 


Monday, February 24, 8:00 p.m. 
Symposium on Federal Support of Public Education. 
Dr. Paul R. Mort, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, president, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Dr. Charles H. Judd, head of the Department of 
Education, University of Chicago. 

Mr. Payson Smith, former state commissioner of 
education, Boston, Mass. 


Tuesday, February 25, 2:15 p.m. 
A Longer Planned Program for the Department of 
Superintendence. Paul C. Stetson, leader of the dis- 
cussion. 





DR. JOHN WARD STUDEBAKER 
United States Commissioner of Education. 
Will speak on “Government in Education.” 


SUPT. A. J. STODDARD 
Providence, Rhode Island. 
President, Department of Superintendence. 





The late DR. WILLIAM T. HARRIS 
Who began his remarkable career in St. Louis. 


Wednesday, February 26, 9:30 a.m. 


Teaching Controversial Subjects in the Classroom. 

Demonstration class of St. Louis high-school seniors 
in “Problems of Democracy” —Conducted by Mr. 
Roy W. Hatch, State Teachers’ College, Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J. 


Monday, February 24, 2:15 p.m. 


Directed Group Debates — Division I-—-Adminis- 
tration. 

Theme: Present-day Conditions in America Demand 
More Centralized School Administration. Chairman, 
Mr. Will French, superintendent of schools, Long 
Beach, Calif. 

Group A. Theme: Democracy in School Administra- 
tion. Chairman, Mr. J. W. Gowans, superintendent of 
schools, Hutchinson, Kans. 

Issue No. 1: More Centralization Means Less 
Popular Control. Affirmative, Mr. Frederick H. Blair, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio; Negative, Mr. David E. Weg- 
lein, Baltimore, Md.; Evaluation, Mr. M. C. Lefler, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

Issue No. 2: More Centralization Means Less Partic- 
ipation in Administration by Teachers. Affirmative, 
Miss Agnes Samuelson, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Des Moines, Iowa; Negative, Mr. A. L. 
Threlkeld, Denver, Colo.; Evaluation, Mr. Charles H. 
Lake, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Group B. Theme: A Larger Administrative Unit. 
Chairman, Mr. W. S. Heusner, Superintendent of 
Schools, Salina, Kans. 

Issue No. 1: Rural-School Administration Should 


SUPT. CHARLES H. LAKE 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Will speak on ‘“‘Centralization in School 
Administration.” 


Rest More Generally in the Hands of the County 
Superintendent and Board Than at Present. Affirma- 
tive, Mr. John Rufi, Professor of Education, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia; Negative, Mr. Evan E. 
Evans, Superintendent of Schools, Winfield, Kans.; 
Evaluation, Mr. L. H. Petit, Superintendent of 
Schools, Chanute, Kans. 

Issue No. 2: City and Town School Districts Should 
Include Such Surrounding Rural Areas as Would 
Create Community School Districts. Affirmative, Mr 
Walter W. Isle, President, Southwestern State Teach- 
ers’ College, Weatherford, Okla.; Negative, Mr. John 
L. Bracken, Superintendent of Schools, Clayton, Mo.; 
Evaluation, Mr. Frank L. Wright, head, Department 
of Education, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Group C. Theme: More Administrative Centraliza- 
tion for Larger School Units. Chairman, Mr. Willis A. 
Sutton, Superintendent of Schools, Atlanta, Ga. 

Issue No. 1: Large City Systems Should Not Be 
Divided into Subdistricts with District Superintend- 
ents, each Having Large Authority in his District, In- 
dependent of the City Superintendent. Affirmative, Mr. 
E. W. Jacobsen, Superintendent of Schools, Oakland, 
Calif.; Negative, Mr. William E. Grady, Associate 
Superintendent of Schools, New York, N. Y.; Evalua- 
tion, Mr. Lloyd N. Morrisett, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Issue No. 2: State Departments of Education Free 
From Political Domination Should Have Larger Con- 
trol Over Local School Districts in Such Matters as 
School Finance, School-Building Construction, Teacher 
Training and Certification, and Similar Matters. 
Affirmative, Mr. Vierling Kersey, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Sacramento, Calif.; Nega- 
tive, Mr. William J. Bogan, Superintendent of Schools, 
Chicago, Ill.; Evaluation, Mr. John A. Sexson, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 

Group D. Theme: More Administrative Centraliza- 
tion for State and Federal Programs of Educatiom 
Chairman, Mr. L. John Nuttall, Jr., Superintendent 
of Schools, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Issue No. 1: The State’s Higher Educational Insti- 
tutions Should Be Organized Under a Single Adminis- 
trative Officer. Affirmative, Mr. Fred M. Hunter, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene; Negative, Mr. William A. 
Brandenburg, President, State Teachers’ College, Pitts- 
burg, Kans.; Evaluation, Mr. Edwin A. Lee, former 
Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco, Calif. 

Issue No. 2: The Federal Educational Program 
Should Be Centralized Under a Department of Edu- 
cation or Its Equivalent. Affirmative, Mr. William C. 
Bagley, Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y.; Negative, 
Mr. T. H. Harris, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Baton Rouge, La.; Evaluation, Mr. John 
K. Norton, Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Division V, Buildings and Equipment. Theme: 
Planning School Buildings and Equipment to Meet 
Education Needs. Chairman, Prof. N. L. Engelhardt, 
a College, Columbia University, New York, 
nF 

Group A. Theme: School Architecture, The Old and 
the New. Chairman, Mr. Paul Loser, Superintendent 
of Schools, Trenton, N. J. 

Issue No. 1: The Functional Concept of School 

(Continued on Page 50) 





SUPT. WILLIAM J. BOGAN 
Chicago, Illinois. — 
Will discuss ‘“‘State Departments of Education. 
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All Roads Lead To St. Louis 


Site of the 1936 N. E. A. Convention and 


Home 


Manufacturers of: 


Steel Wardrobes 

Steel Lockers 
Gymnasium Apparatus 
Playground Apparatus 
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of Fred Medart Manufacturing Co. 


TO ALL CONVENTION DELEGATES: 
Greetings-- 


The opportunity of meeting our many school friends during the 
annual N. E. A. Convention -- wherever held -- is always keenly 
anticipated and enjoyed. 


This year, however, the occasion has added import because we 
are permitted to welcome you to our home city. 


As St. Louisans, we invite. you to exercise those special privi- 
leges which any welcome guest may expect of a hospitable host. 
We urge you to use the several Medart Booths to the fullest 
extent. They are centrally located, spacious and ideally suited to 
serve as a rallying point and as a good place to obtain direc- 
tions, civic data and local information. Thoughout each day you 
will find Medart Headquarters a friendly haven where the cushioned 
chairs have been especially designed for weary conventionites. 


A lerger - then - usual staff of Medart representatives who qualify 
both as St. Louisans and as experts in School Equipment will be 
in attendance to greet you and to serve you. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


‘visit 
BOOTHS 


. No. 
C-32 C-34 / 


> a : 
4 . *, . 
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Architecture is Paramount in School-Building Plan- 
ning. Affirmative, Mr. William Lescaze, Architect, 
New York, N. Y.; Negative, Mr. William B. Ittner, 
Architect, St. Louis, Mo.; Evaluation, Mr. W. K. 
Harrison, Architect, New York, N. Y. 


Issue No. 2: The Failure in American Community 
Planning is Due to Superficial and Inadequate Educa- 
tional Emphasis. Affirmative (to be announced) ; 
Negative, Mr. Clarence Stein, New York, N. Y.; 
Evaluation, Mr. J. Ralph Irons, Superintendent of 
Schools, Evansville, Ind. 

Group B. Theme: Medieval Equipment and Modern 
Education. Chairman, Mr. Alexander W. Miller, 
Superintendent of Schools, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Issue No. 1: The Prevalent Type of Elementary- 
School Equipment May Be Considered Most Satisfac- 
tory in the Light of Present-Day Practices and Future 
Educational Trends. Affirmative, Mr. J. H. Mason, 
Superintendent of Schools, Canton, Ohio; Negative, 
Mr. Roma Gans, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y.; Evaluation, Mr. Hobart M. 
Corning, Superintendent of Schools, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Issue No. 2: Traditional Equipment Policies Ham- 
per Secondary-School Practice. Affirmative, Mr. H. 
Claude Hardy, Superintendent of Schools, White 
Plains, N. Y.; Negative (to be announced); Evalua- 
tion, Mr. J. Armour Lindsay, Superintendent of 
Schools, Bloomington, IIl. 

Group C. Theme: PWA Participation in School- 
Plant Development. Chairman, Mr. Fred D. Wish, Jr., 
Superintendent of Schools, Hartford, Conn. 

Issue No. 1: The Disadvantages of PWA Partici- 
pation in School-Plant Planning Outweigh the Ad- 
vantages. Affirmative, Mr. Herbert A. Falk, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Sayville, L. I, N. Y.; Negative, 
Mr. G. H. Meredith, Deputy Superintendent of 
Schools, Pasadena, Calif.; Evaluation, Mr. Arthur B. 
Moehlman, School of Education, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Issue No. 2: Local Control of School-Plant Plan- 
ning is Preferable to State or National Control. Affirm- 
ative, Mr. E. E. Oberholtzer, Superintendent of 
Schools, Houston, Tex.; Negative, Mr. Fred Engel- 
hardt, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; Evalua- 
tion, Mr. H. C. Eicher, Chief, Department of School 
Buildings, State Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Group D. Theme: Building School Buildings to 
Meet Educational Needs. Chairman, Mr. M. W. Long- 
man, Superintendent of Schools, Newburgh, N. Y. 


Issue No. 1: The Traditional Elementary-School 
Building Restricts Educational Progress. Affirmative, 
Mr. Jean Betzner, Assistant Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y.; Negative, Mr. Leonard Power, New York, 
N. Y.; Evaluation, Mr. Frank C. Ketler, Superintend- 
ent, Cheltenham Township School, Elkins Park, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Issue No. 2: High-School Building Standardization 
is Detrimental to Educational Progress. Affirmative, 
Mr. Willard S. Ford, Chief Deputy Superintendent 
of Schools, Los Angeles, Calif.; Negative, Mr. J. Fred 
Horn, Assistant Superintendent of Schoolhouse Plan- 
ning, State Department of Public Instruction, Austin, 
Tex.; Evaluation, Mr. W. W. Carpenter, Professor of 
Education, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 





HON. VIERLING KERSEY 
State Superintendent Public Instruction, 
California. Will discuss 
“State Departments of Education.” 


MR. EDWIN A. LEE 
New York, N. Y. 
Will speak on “Unification of State 
Educational Institutions.” 
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MISS AGNES SAMUELSON 


State Superintendent Public Instruction, Iowa. 
Will speak on ‘‘Centralization in School Administration.” 


Directed Group Debates— Monday, February 24, 
2:15 p. m. Division III — Finance 

Theme: Issues Involved in the Planning of Future 
Programs of Educational Finance. Chairman, Mr. 
Alfred D. Simpson, assistant commissioner of edu- 
cation for finance, state education department, Albany, 
MN. &. 

Group A. Theme: Problems of Policy in the Field of 
State Aid for Schools. Chairman, Mr. B. F. Stanton, 
superintendent of schools, Alliance, Ohio. 

Issue No. 1: American Education During the Next 
Twenty-five Years Will Be Better Served by Com- 
plete State Support Than by a Combination of State 
and Local Support. Affirmative, Mr. H. V. Holloway, 
state superintendent of public instruction, Dover, Del.; 
Negative, Mr. L. B. Job, president, Ithaca College, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; Evaluation, Mr. James H. Richmond, 
president, Murray State Teachers’ College, Murray, 
Ky. 

Issue No. 2: Reorganization of School-District Units 
So That States May Utilize Their Systems of Financial 
Aid. Affirmative, Mr. Harry A. Little, director of 
teacher training, State College for Women, Milledge- 
ville, Ga.; Negative, Prof. George D. Strayer, Jr., 
assistant professor of education, Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.; Evaluation, Mr. Frank 
R. Pauly, director of research, board of education, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Group B. Theme: Problems Basic to Future Prog- 
ress in Salary Scheduling. Chairman, Mr. Roger M. 
Thompson, supervisor of research and finance, state 
department of education, Hartford, Conn. 

Issue No. 1: Basic Determinant in the Course of 
Future Salary Scheduling (A) Economic Value of 
Necessary Ability Level, and (B) Standard of Living 
for the Teaching Personnel. Lester H. Dix, associate 





DR. FRANK PIERREPONT GRAVES 
State Commissioner of Education, 
New York, Speaker. 
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director, Lincoln School, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City, and Willard S. Elsbree, 
associate professor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. Evaluation, 
Mr. E. Ward Ireland, superintendent of schools, Strat- 
ford, Conn. 


Issue No. 2: In the Handling of the Salary Problem, 
School Administration Judged by Extent Steers Away 
From Contractual or Automatic Increments and To- 
ward Merit Basis. Affirmative, Mr. Ben G. Graham, 
superintendent of schools, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Negative, 
Mr. Worcester Warren, superintendent of schools, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Evaluation, Mr. Lloyd P. Young, 
superintendent of schools, Berlin, N. H. 


Group C. Theme: The Fiscal Control of Education. 
Chairman, Mr. Frederick Archer, superintendent of 
schools, Louisville, Ky. 

Issue No. 1: Movement Toward Property Tax Limi- 
tation Should Be Defeated as Opposed to Sound 
Financing of Education. Affirmative, Mr. James F. 
Taylor, superintendent of schools, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 
Negative, Mr. David H. Sutton, director of finance, 
state department of education, Columbus, Ohio; 
Evaluation, Mr. William G. Carr, director, research 
division, N. E. A., Washington, D. C. 

Issue No. 2: Fiscal Control of Education Needs 
More Democratization. Affirmative, Mr. Julian E. 
Butterworth, director, graduate school of education, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; Negative, Mr. S. 
M. Brownell, superintendent of schools, Grosse Pointe, 
Mich.; Evaluation, Mr. H. H. Linn, business man- 
ager, board of education, Muskegon, Mich. 


Group D. Theme: The Budget as an Instrument of 
Education. Chairman, Mr. Milton G. Nelson, dean, 
State Teachers’ College, Albany, N. Y. 


Issue No. 1: The Individual School as the Unit in 
Budget Construction and Budgetary Operating Con- 
trol. Affirmative, Mr. C. A. DeYoung, head, depart- 
ment of education, Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, Ill.; Negative, Mr. John Guy Fowlkes, pro- 
fessor of education, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son; Evaluation, Mr. Claud L. Kulp, superintendent 
of schools, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Issue No. 2: Present Tendency in Personnel Admin- 
istration Relating to Salary Scheduling in Conflict 
With Sound Budgeting. Affirmative, Mr. Harry P. 
Smith, professor of education, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Negative, Mr. Benjamin F. Pittenger, 
dean, School of Education, University of Texas, Aus- 
tin; Evaluation, Mr. Carl W. Maddocks, superin- 
tendent of schools, Milford, Conn. 

The city of St. Louis is making extraordinary 
preparations for the entertainment of the conven- 
tion. The meetings will be held in the new Audi- 
torium which has a main hall accommodating 11,- 
000 and numerous group meeting rooms that range 
in size from a capacity of 50 to 700. An extensive 
exhibition floor is available, and reservations made 
as early as November indicate that the largest 
display of school equipment, supplies, textbooks, 
and building materials in the history of the De- 
partment will be held for the benefit of the visi- 
tors. 

The railroads have arranged a one and one-third 
fare for the round trip on the Identification Cer- 
tificate Plan. The tickets will be on sale from 
February 16 to 25, inclusive. 





SUPT. E. E. OBERHOLTZER 
Houston, Texas. 
Will speak on “School Planning.” 4 
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Floor Plan of Model 
Laboratory Section 


When you attend the convention of the National Educational Association at St. Louis, 
you are sure to be attracted to the exhibit of Hamilton-Invincible laboratory and voca- 
tional furniture for the modern classroom. 


Model Laboratory 


o Seectel Fosters You are cordially invited to make a thorough inspection of the equipment shown, to ask 


he Setienieiediin on. questions concerning its construction and installation, the utility and flexibility which 
po YA Ee make it so readily adaptable to your specific requirements.; 

tion chemistry and physics 

laboratory fully equtened | for 


You are urged to make the acquaintance of our factory engineers and to consult with 
classroom use. 


: ; them on your problems of design and layout. 
Equipped with 
Welch Apparatus BOOTH Nos. G-3 And G-5 


completely eavipoe with the HAMILTON-INVINCIBLE, INC. 
jatest developments in labo- " . . 
aa Sales and General Offices —Two Rivers, Wis. 
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LABORATORY VOCATIONAL AND LIBRARY FURNITURE 
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Modern-School Mathematics 


Schorling-Clark-Smith | 


This new series is being enthusiastically re- 
ceived by school people everywhere. 
using it like the way it makes mathematics 
meaningful. They find that its skillful develop- 
ments of new concepts insure understanding 
and its emphasis on the realistic phases of 
modern pupil life engages pupil interest. 


Send for information 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 











CSIchool Law~/ 


IMPORTANT SCHOOL LAW DECISIONS 


Compiled by Patrick J. Smith 
School District Elections 


“School districts are quasi municipal corporations,” 
said the Illinois Supreme Court in the case of People 
ex rel. Petty v. Thomas, 198 N. E. 363. 

“A legally constituted school district is composed 
of the territory included within its corporate bound- 
aries. The board of education of the particular dis- 
trict, being an agency of the state and not a sub- 
division thereof, is a separate and distinct corporation, 
which furnishes the method and machinery for the 
government and management of the district. . . . 
The fact that the election for members of the board 
of education may not be held in the manner and 
within the time prescribed by law does not nullify 
the formation or affect the legal existence of a town- 
ship high-school district.” (Oct. 24, 1935.) 





School Warrants 


The statute of limitations did not commence to run 
on warrants unpaid on presentment because of in- 
sufficient funds until the warrants were called for 
payment and notice given to the holder to present 
the warrants for payment. 

The Osage Farmers National Bank sued the Van 
Hook special School District No. 8, North Dakota, 
on seven warrants issued in 1923. The school district 
claimed the actions were barred by the statute of 
limitations. (N. Dak.) 263 N. W. 162. (Nov. 5, 1935.) 

It is asserted that moneys that were received into 
the general fund of the defendant school district should 
have been expended in payment of warrants in the 
order of their registration; and that the causes of 
action upon the warrants involved in this action 
accrued when moneys had been received into the gen- 
eral fund sufficient to provide for the payment of 
on the machinery of municipal administration ‘ 

“In this state warrants as a device for liquidating 
the amount legitimately due to the creditors of a 
school district and as instruments necessary to carry 
on the machinery of municipal administration. : 
are prescribed by express statutory enactment. All 
claims against a school district are paid upon war- 
rants, drawn on the school treasurer, and signed by 
the president and countersigned by the clerk. 


A new series 
that meets 
nation-wide 


approval — 





New from cover 


Teachers 


NEW 
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SUPREME 


AUTHORITY 





The NEW 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


to cover. Backed by a century of leadership. 
William Allan Neilson, President of Smith College, 
Editor in Chief, heads the most authoritative staff 
of editors ever organized. Contains 600,000 entries 
—the greatest amount of information ever put in- 
to one volume—122,000 more entries than any 
other dictionary. 
nificent plates in color and half tone. Thousands 
of encyclopedic articles—3,350 pages. 
free illustrated pamphlet containing specimen 
pages, color plates, and full information. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


- WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 
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“A school warrant does not constitute a new debt 
or evidence of a new debt, but is only the prescribed 
means for drawing money from the municipal treas- 
ury to pay on an existing debt. . . . 

“All the warrants involved in this case were pre- 
sented to the treasurer of the defendant school dis- 
trict for payment either on the day on which they 
were issued or within three days thereafter. The war- 
rants were all indorsed by the school-district treas- 
urer as provided by law to the effect that they had 
been duly presented for payment and not paid for 
want of funds. In these circumstances, the statute of 
limitations did not commence to run until the war- 
rants were called for payment and notice given to 
the holder as required by law.” 


Tuition as School Funds 

When a town treasurer collects money as an agent 
for a school district to pay tuition of pupils in town 
who are attending school in such district, the money 
becomes the property of the school and the town is 
liable for converting it to its own use. 

The Supreme Court of Wisconsin said, “It may very 
well be that at the outset the tuition constitutes, in a 
sense, a claim against the municipality, and that the 
school district, in the event that the claim is denied 
by the town and a refusal to place it upon the tax 
roll, may have a cause of action upon a claim against 
the municipality. . . . However this may be, and it 
is not necessary to pursue the subject further in this 
opinion, it is clear that whatever obligation the town 
may be under at the time the verified claim is filed 
it discharges this claim by inserting the amount upon 
the tax roll and collecting it from the taxpayers on 
behalf of the school district. When the money comes 
into the town treasurer’s hands, it is the property of 
the school district and not of the town. If the treas- 
urer misappropriates this amount, or fails to turn it 
over to the school district, his bondsmen are liable. 
If the town, as in this case, has diverted the money 
and converted it to its own use for municipal pur- 
poses, the town is also liable.” Chalupnik v. Savall, 
263 N. W. 352. (Nov. 5, 1935.) 


Contracts of School Boards 

The contracts of a school district “are of the cor- 
poration and not of the members of the board in- 
dividually, and it is not essential that contracts be 
limited to the terms of office of the individuals mak- 
ing up the board.” V. L. Dodds Co. v. Consolidated 
School District of Lamont. (Iowa) 263 N. W. 522. 
(Nov. 19, 1935.) 





School Bus Insurance 

A district board of education has no authority to 
purchase insurance to protect it in the operation of 
school busses or to insure against the negligence of 
drivers of its busses. 

This ruling was made in the case of Board of Edu- 
cation of County of Raleigh v. Commercial Casualty 
Co. (Oct. 15, 1935) 182 S. E. 87. 

“The basic inquiry is whether under West Virginia 
statutes which were in existence at the time of the 
purchase of this insurance a district board of educa- 
tion had authority to spend money for such purpose. 

“Under the Code of 1931, a district board of edu- 
cation was vested with ‘general control and manage- 
ment of all the schools and the school interests of its 
district. . Further, a board had authority ‘to 
provide at public expense for the transportation of 
pupils to and from such consolidated schools, or other 
schools where transportation of pupils may be neces- 
sary. . . .’? Can it be reasonably said that the state 
statute, by implication, created the right in a district 
board to purchase indemnity insurance by reason of 
its operation of school busses? 

“We are of the opinion that under the law as it 
stood in 1932, when this insurance was purchased, 
there was no implied authority in a district board to 
procure insurance to facilitate the enforcement of bus 
drivers’ liability. Since the date of the arising of this 
controversy, the statute has been enlarged. At pres- 
ent, a county board of educaton may ‘provide at pub- 
lic expense for insurance against the negligence of the 
drivers of school busses operated by the board’ 
(Acts 1935, C. 60. .) It seems evident that the 
passage of this act was in pursuance of legislation 
recognition that no such authority theretofore ex- 
isted, and was not a mere crystallization of an exist- 
ing authority arising from implication of law.” 

Funds of Board of Education 

Money held by a city treasurer as treasurer of a 
school fund from a city’s appropriation to school 
purposes becomes the fund of the city board of edu- 
cation. 

This was a suit in equity to establish a preference 
in favor of the city board of education of Athens, 
Alabama, for school funds being administered by that 
authority, and which were deposited in a bank now 
in liquidation, when the deposit was made by the 
treasurer of that fund without authority of law. 

“When the city makes an appropriation to school, 
purposes, and causes it to be set apart and 

(Concluded on Page 54) 
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(Concluded from Page 52) 
held by its treasurer as treasurer of the school fund, 
. it is no longer a part of the city funds, but at 
once becomes as other funds so in possession of the 
treasurer of the city board. All such money is then 
held by it for the state system of schools, regardless 
of its source, to be expended directly for the benefit 
of those situated in that city.” City Board of Educa- 
tion of Athens v. Williams, 163 So. 802. (Oct. 17, 
1935.) 
Tuition Charges Invalid 

A contract to pay tuition was rendered invalid for 
want of consideration where the student’s credits were 
not acceptable by accredited schools. Torbett v. Jones, 
86 S. W. (2nd) 898, Tenn. (June 15, 1935.) (Cer- 
tiorari denied by U. S. Supreme Court, Oct. 12, 1935.) 

“The question of education is one of great concern 
to all. Great care must be exercised in the education 
of youth. This record speaks very clearly the serious 
consequences to a young man from attending school 
for a full year, and then be denied credit for the work 
done by him by reason of the fact that the school in 
which he had confidence and the scholastic require- 
ments of which he had fully met had not itself met 
the standards of education set up by other schools in 
its vicinity. Those who would maintain educational 
institutions are obligated to maintain them so as to 
inspire confidence in students and not to destroy con- 
fidence. C. C. Torbett completed the work required 
of him, yet he was not given his credits, and if he 
had been given the credits he could not have used 
them. The failure to give the credits was based upon 
the failure of complainants to pay the amount set out 
in a written contract, which we have held she was not 
obligated to pay. There was a failure of consideration 
for the contract, so far as all practical purposes are 
concerned. It is true that Colonel Ligon testifies that 
Georgia Military Academy would accept students and 
allow credits acquired at Blackstone, but it is not 
shown that Georgia Military Academy has any better 
rating than Blackstone. In other words, it is not shown 
that credits from Blackstone are good at any school of 
recognized standard; it is shown that the credits are 
not good in schools of standard rating. . . .” 

Teachers’ Salaries 

Common-school teachers are entitled to salaries 
provided for by legislative enactment. Such common- 
school teachers are state employees rendering services 
for public purpose. 

The Kentucky Court of Appeals held that “the 1934 
Act in effect serves the purpose of the constitutionally 


invalid act of 1930. The former appropriated a por- 
tion of the general fund to equalize the teachers’ 
salaries in common schools of the county and graded- 
school districts in the counties and districts listed in 
the 1930 act, in advance of the performance of the 
services; whereas the intendment of the latter is to 
accomplish the same purpose after the performance of 
the same services by the same teachers. All teachers 
of the common schools of the commonwealth are state 
employees, and in discharging their duties, they render 
services for the state, for public purposes. . . . 
As state employees, they are entitled to the wages 
or salaries which are provided for by enactments 
which the. Legislature may, in accordance with the 
Constitution, appropriate and distribute on a per 
capita basis to all teachers of the common schools of 
the commonwealth.” Board of Education of Calloway 
County v. Talbott, Auditor, 86 S. W. (2) 1059, 
Ky. (Rehearing denied Nov. 26, 1935.) 

“The statutory requirement (Kentucky Supplement 
1934, Section 4503-2) of holding a certificate to teach 
related to the time when the teacher entered upon 
the duties of office, that is, the beginning of the school 
term during which he or she was to teach, rather than 
the date of selection or employment.” Swinford v. 
Chasteen, 87 S. W. (2nd) 373, Ky. (Nov. 8, 1935.) 

Where in election notices on a bond issue, no notice 
was given that federal money was to be used in 
school construction in addition to that raised by 
bonds, the state auditor properly refused to register 
the bonds. This was the ruling made by the Supreme 
Court of Kansas in the case of Board of Education 
of City of El Dorado v. Powers, 51 Pac. (2nd) 421. 
(Nov. 19, 1935.) 

“The proposition, as submitted [to the voters], 
showed only [that] the board desired authority to 
issue $198,500 of bonds for the purpose of erecting a 
school building. The voter who saw the election 
proclamation, read it, and noted the date, and there- 
after went to the polls and voted, had no means of 
knowing that it was proposed to erect a building 
which when erected and equipped would cost over 
$390,000. The voter reading the proclamation might 
have been willing [that] the board spend $198,500 
and he might have voted therefore, or he might have 
been indifferent and not have objected to an expendi- 
ture of that amount and not have taken trouble to 
vote. Had he known that almost double that amount 
was to be expended, he might have reasoned that a 
$390,000 expenditure meant increased costs for main- 
tenance, supervision, and upkeep, a larger school, and 
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a more expensive establishment hen he thought neces- 
sary or advisable, and have voted against such issu- 
ance. 

“In our view, the notice of the election did not 
clearly and fully apprise the electors of what the 
board of education proposed to do in erecting the 
new building, and for that reason the notice of the 
election and the proposition as stated on the ballot 
were insufficient.” 

Interest for School Deposits 

A school district is entitled to the interest earned 
on school funds deposited in a bank with county funds 
by county treasurer. “We are also confronted,” the 
California Court of Appeals said, “with the primary 
law that interest is an accretion or increment to the 
principal fund earning it, and unless lawfully sep- 
arated therefrom becomes a part thereof. This 
was the common-law rule, and unless the depository 
acts clearly demonstrate an intention to deprive 
school districts of such common-law right to in- 
terest accruals, they should retain such interest. It 
cannot be questioned that school funds as such re- 
main the property of the school district, are not 
subject to the control of the county and that the 
county has no interest whatever therein. . . . No 
more, we believe can the county, in the absence of 
clear statutory authority, assume to be the owner of 
the interest increments upon such funds. The rea- 
sonable and equitable rule is that the county is simply 
the agent of the school district, the bailee or trustee 
of the funds deposited in its care, and as such bailee 
and trustee it cannot allocate to itself, nor enrich its 
own coffers with, the interest increments upon the 
money placed in its custody by its bailor and trustor.” 
Pomona City School District v. Payne, 50 Pac. (2nd) 
822. Calif. (Oct. 17; 1935.) 


¢ Miami Beach, Fla. A mandamus action has been 
started in the Circuit Court to force the Dade County 
school board to pay interest and principal on $10,- 
000 worth of school-district bonds, issued in 1926, 
and maturing in ten years. The suit is directed against 
three members of the school board and Charles M. . 
Fisher, superintendent of public instruction. In his 
petition, Mr. R. Foster Hewitt, the bondholder, 
charged that the Dade County board had appropri- 
ated $71,570 in its budget for bond retirement, and 
that since funds are available, the bonds should be 
retired. The block of bonds, owned by Mr. Hewitt, - 


are part of a $500,000 issue of School Tax District 
No. 3. 
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4 North Little Rock, Ark. The men of the Little 
Rock and North Little Rock schools held their annual 
duck dinner on Friday, December 13. In addition to 
the members of the staff of the local school system, 
there were representatives from the state education 
department, the Pulaski county rural schools, and the 
state school for the blind. A number of former super- 
intendents were also present, including Mr. W. E. 
Phipps, now Commissioner of Education. Mr. T. H. 
Alford, city superintendent of schools of North Little 
Rock, acted as toastmaster. 

¢ The Supreme Court of New York State has re- 
fused to interfere with the New York City board of 
education in the creation of school positions. The 
board has been accused of ignoring the Municipal 
Civil Service Commission in continuing three “pro- 
visional” physicians as school medical inspectors. The 
court, in its ruling, declared that although the mo- 
tives of the board in abolishing the medical positions 
and in creating the new position of medical inspector 
might be questionable, it was immaterial for the board 
in fact had such power. The court action had been 
brought by the protesting physicians who sought the 
removal of three appointees, contending that they had 
originally been appointed as additional examiners and 
that they should not be continued in the positions. 

4 Boston, Mass. Indictments will be sought against 
two men on attempted larceny charges, as the result 
of an investigation begun by District Attorney Foley 
into the alleged job-selling racket in the school sys- 
tem. The district attorney criticized the school board 
for its failure to produce any evidence concerning the 
matter. 

4 New York, N. Y. With the Democratic majority 
in the board of education shattered for the first time 
since 1918, through the death of Mr. Ralph R. 
McKee, Fusion members have begun to consider re- 
ductions in the pay of some of the high-salaried 
school-bureau heads and administrators. Extension of 
the merit principle in all appointments, elimination 
of bonuses to teachers and principals transferred to 
office duty at the Board of Education Hall, changes 
in the system of “lump-sum” payments to custodians 
—these bulked largest on the immediate program. 
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There seems little doubt that efforts to retrench at 
the expense of the schools, or to strike out certain 
necessary laws, would bring forth strong opposition. 

¢ Attorney General John W. Bricker has given an 
opinion to the school board of Greenfield, Ind., in 
which he rules that the board may legally expel pupils 
for refusal to salute the flag. Refusal to salute the 
flag and to take part in other patriotic gestures may 
be punished in any proper manner, the same as any 
other infraction of the rules, according to Mr. Bricker. 

¢ Montgomery, Ala. The school board has begun 
a friendly suit in the Montgomery Circuit Court to 
determine its authority to refinance $125,000 in war- 
rants falling due soon. The board has indicated that 
it will not ask the teachers to continue teaching, un- 
less the funds are available to pay their salaries. The 
board contends that it has legal authority, under an 
act of the state legislature, to refinance the warrants 
and to pledge the proceeds of the 3-mill tax for the 
payment for the principal and interest. 

¢ Flint, Mich. The board of education has ap- 
proved a new plan, providing for the insuring of the 
medical staff on the school system against malprac- 
tice. The plan which seeks to cover any liability for 
damages to students, provides a one-year policy with 
protection up to $5,000 for any one accident, or $15,- 
000 for the entire year. The policies carry a premium 
of $75. 

4 Westfield, Mass. The high-school cafeteria has 
been operating at a profit during the past few months, 
as a result of a reorganization plan which went into 
effect at the opening of the school term in Septem- 
ber. Under the new plan, the cafeteria has been oper- 
ated with a net profit of nearly $600 for the first four 
months of the current year. It is anticipated that the 
cafeteria will show a profit of $1,000 for the entire 
school year provided the volume of business continues 
the same as in the past. 

¢ Newton, Mass. The attitude of Prof. Kirtley F. 
Mather, of Harvard University, toward the teacher’s 
oath has been termed a scandal and has resulted in 
a resolution demanding his resignation from the school 
board. It was pointed out that Professor Mather is 
creating a public scandal to the school children and 
citizens of the state by his failure to obey the state 
law. 

¢ Peru, Ind. Contempt charges against J. Paul 
Crodian, acting school superintendent, and the school 
board, have been brought by Mr. G. W. Youngblood, 
former superintendent. Mr. Youngblood, removed 
more than a year ago from his position, was ordered 





reinstated by the court, but the board members, 
pending an appeal to the Supreme Court, have re- 
fused to take action. 

¢ Newton, Mass. The school board recently adopted 
a resolution, commending the service of Mr. Walter 
R. Amesbury, chairman of the board. Mr. Amesbury 
has completed six years of service on the board and 
has served two years as chairman. He commands the 
respect and confidence of the residents and has been 
unopposed both times as a candidate. 

¢ Somerville, Mass. Mr. E. W. Ireland, superin- 
tendent of schools, recently submitted a report to the 
board of education, in which he revived the old ques- 
tion of the fiscal independence of the board. Mr. Ire- 
land urged changes in the city charter to make the 
schools free from the control of the mayor and alder- 
men, and to place the erection and control of school 
buildings under the jurisdiction of the school board. 
The proposed change is intended to remove much of 
the power of the commissioner of school buildings, 
who now has charge of the repairs and school main- 
tenance work. 

¢ Cranston, R. I. The school board recently ap- 
proved a request of the graduating class of the high 
school for caps and gowns to be worn at the mid- 
year graduating exercises. The caps and gowns will 
cost $1.25 and eliminate the purchase of expensive 
gowns. 

¢ Washington, D. C. The school board has in- 
stalled sound-picture equipment in the Langley Junior 
High School. The equipment is the gift of the parent- 
teacher association and cost approximately $1,000. It 
replaces the silent-picture equipment previously in use. 

¢ Lowell, Mass. Following a spirited discussion, the 
school board has voted to reject a proposal, calling 
for a new plan for the selection of high-school in- 
structors. The plan failed of approval when the mayor 
ruled it illegal, on the basis that it delegated to the 
superintendent of schools powers which should be 
reserved to an official elected by the people. 

¢ New Haven, Conn. A city-wide recreation pro- 
gram has been put in operation. The plan takes care 
of five community centers and is an outgrowth of 
experimental work in night community centers last 
year. Under the direction of the board of education, 
a group of WPA workers are supervising five centers, 
with a varied program of athletics, handcraft, social 
dancing, music, dramatics, and games. 

¢ Scranton, Pa. The personnel of the maintenance 
and custodial departments of the school board have 
undergone a radical reorganization at the hands of 
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the Democratic majority on the board. As a result 
of its action, forty employees have been dismissed 
from the service, and the superintendent of buildings 
has been replaced by another man. The wholesale 
reorganization was effected for the good of the serv- 
ice and will result in a saving in the expense of school 
maintenance service. 

¢ Milwaukee, Wis. Parents of public-school children 
in grades one to eight were recently asked to indicate 
whether they desire their children to study a foreign 
language. Approximately 50,000 questionnaires were 
sent out by the school authorities asking for the opin- 
ions of the parents. A summary of the expressions of 
opinion will be given to the board at the next meeting. 

¢ Kaukauna, Wis. The board of education has taken 
action toward the formation of a high-school athletic 
council, to assume complete charge of high-school 
athletics. The council will include two members of 
the board of education, the high-school principal, 
one faculty member, one student, one member of the 
alumni, and one member from the city at large. The 
council will hold regular meetings and will work under 
the direction of the board. 

¢ Adrian, Mich. The board of education has begun 
the establishment of a special reserve fund for use 
in the construction of a proposed new school build- 
ing. The board has available the sum of $25,000 which 
is being collected with winter taxes, and it is proposed 
to invest this in school bonds, at market prices. 
The building fund will be built up so that when the 
time comes the district will have sufficient cash on 
hand and will not need to resort to a bond issue. 

¢ Flint, Mich. A new method of electing school- 
board members was put into operation during the past 
year. At the April election, three members were elected 
for six years, three for four years, and two for two 
years. In the future all members will be elected for 
six-year terms, beginning with 1937. 


PENNSYLVANIA SECRETARIES TO MEET 


The annual convention of the Association of School- 
Board Secretaries of Pennsylvania will be held in 
Harrisburg, Tuesday, February 4, 1936. The program 
this year is planned “to afford opportunities for the 
presentation and discussion of various problems of 
business administration.” 

A number of round tables and panel discussions on 
pertinent subjects have been arranged for the morn- 
ing session. In the afternoon the session will be a 
general one including a résumé of the high points 
from the round tables and panel discussions by the 
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leader of each group; an address by Dr. Lester K. 


Ade, state superintendent on “An Outline of the Re- 
quirements of the Modern School’; an address by 
Honorable Frank W. Ruth, member of the House of 
Representatives, and a-member of the Association of 
School Board Secretaries, “The Legislative Outlook.” 
The business of the convention including the reports 
of the committees will close the session. 

The officers are: president, Mrs. Helen Kidd Thomp- 
son, Greenville, Pa.; vice-president, Mr. Willis H. 
Lady, Biglerville, Pa.; treasurer, Mr. H. W. Hoover, 
Polk, Pa.; secretary, Miss Mary E. Robbins, Sun- 
bury, Pa. Members of executive committee: Mr. 
Harold D. Kratz, Norristown, Pa.; Mr. Ralph E. 
Ord, Dravosburg, Allegheny County; Mrs. F. C. E. 
Milhouse, Pottstown, Pa. 

The twentieth annual meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Deans of Women will be held February 
18 to 22, in the Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo. The 
topic for discussion will be “Co-operation with 
Youth.” 


SCHOOL-PLANT INSURANCE IN OHIO 


A study on insurance premiums and fire losses as 
applied to school property, covering a period of five 
years from 1930 to 1934, inclusive, has been made by 
Prof. T. C. Holy, of the research bureau of the Ohio 
State University. 

In the report made on the study, three important 
facts are brought out as follows: 

1. Losses were 6.5 per cent of the premiums paid 
on school property in Ohio for the five-year period 
1930-1934, inclusive. The actual figures, as given else- 
where in this report, show that for the five-year period 
the insurance premiums paid on public-school property 
in this state amounted to $2,192,501, while the losses 
were only $142,591. 

2. The amount of insurance premiums paid on 
school property represented only 1.49 per cent of the 
net premiums received by stock fire-insurance com- 
panies for Ohio business in the five-year period 1930- 
1934. School insurance, then, is a very minor part of 
the business done by stock fire-insurance companies 
in Ohio. 

3. Only 2.5 per cent of the stock fire-insurance busi- 
ness of Ohio was done by Ohio companies for this 
same five-year period. The balance, or 97.5 per cent, 
of this business went to companies outside of Ohio. 
In the one year 1934, there were only 8 Ohio com- 
panies of the 251 stock fire-insurance companies 
licensed to do business in Ohio. 








The cities of Cincinnati and Cleveland maintain 
their own insurance fund on school buildings. Colum- 
bus has no insurance fund on school buildings but 
assumes its own risk. 

The fact that the fire losses constitute only a small 
fraction of the premiums paid is significant and may 
lead to changes either in the premium rates, or a 
tendency to the self-insurance plan. At any rate, the 
Ohio study may prompt othef states to enter upon 
similar studies. 


SOUTHEASTERN SCHOOL BOARDS MEET 
IN FAIRFIELD, IOWA 


Dr. E. T. Peterson, of the University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, was the main speaker at the Conference 
of School Boards of Southeastern Iowa, held on Janu- 
ary 15, at Fairfield. 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


February 17-20. National School Supplies and Equipment 
Association, at Chicago, Ill. Mr. J. W. McClinton, Chicago, IIl., 
secretary. 

February 19-22. National Vocational Guidance Association, at 
St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Fred C. Smith, Cambridge, Mass., secretary. 

February 22-27. American Educational Research Association, at 
Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. W. G. Carr, Wahington, D. C., secretary. 

February 22. Department of Secondary-School Principals of 
the National Education Association, at St. Louis, Mo. Mr. H. 
V. Church, Chicago, IIl., secretary. 

February 22-27. Department of Superintendence, at St. 
Louis, Mo. Mr. S. D. Shankland, Washington, D. C., executive 
secretary. 

February 27-29. Progressive Education Association, at Chi- 
cago, Ill. Mr. Frederick L. Redifer, Wahington, D. C., secretary. 

February 28-29. American Association of Junior Colleges, at 
Nashville, Tenn. Mr. D. S. Campbell, Nashville, Tenn., secretary. 

March 12-14. South Carolina Education Association, at 
Columbia. Mr. J. P. Coates, Columbia, secretary. 

March 13-14. Junior-high-school Conference, at New York 
City. Mr. S. L. McLaughlin, New York City, secretary. 

March 19-21. The Public-School Business Officials of Cali- 
fornia, at Oakland. Mr. E. D. Abbott, Modesto, secretary. 

March 26-28. Alabama Education Association, at Birming- 
ham, Mr. F. L. Grove, Montgomery, secretary. 

March 25-28. Schoolmen’s Week, at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia. Mr. LeRoy A. King, University of 
Pennsylvania, secretary. 

March 27-28. Indiana Industrial Education Association, at 
Fort Wayne, Ind. Mr. H. G. McComb, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, secretary. 

March 29. Music Educators’ National Conference, at New 
York City. Mr. W. C. Bridgeman, Brooklyn, secretary. 

April 1-4. Southeastern Arts Conference, at Nashville, Tenn. 
Miss May Kluttz, Atlanta, Ga., secretary. 


April 1-4. Western Arts Association, at Nashville, Tenn. 


Mr. Harry E. Wood, Indianapolis, Ind., secretary. 
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To withstand heavy ‘traffic’ and minimize footstep noise, Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Conn., uses Sealex Battleship Linoleum. 


NE of the important trends in new school construction 
O and modernization is the reduction of annoying noise 
that would interrupt classwork. That’s one of the reasons 
why thousands of schools, colleges and universities all over 
the country in the past few years have selected Sealex Lino- 
leum as the ideal floor-covering. 

In addition to the quiet afforded by a resilient Sealex floor, 
there are many other advantages that have made it a favorite in 
school buildings for more than 25 years. Its quick, inexpensive 
installation— its ease of maintenance— its remarkably long 


SEALEX 


TRADEMARK REGISTERED 








life — give the most for every floor-covering dollar in the 
school budget. And the pattern variety meets every need. 

Sealex Linoleum has also won the approval of health ex- 
perts, for its smooth surface is easy to keep clean and sanitary 
—an especially important feature in gymnasiums, locker- 
rooms and playgrounds. 

Sealex Linoleum, installed by authorized contractors of 
Bonded Floors, carries a guarantee covering the full value 
of material and workmanship. Write us for full information. 
CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 


Sache ~~ and VA he Covering 
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Send today for Catalogue S-35 showing the complete line of* 
Peabody products. It contains the country’s finest array of School 
Furniture and a great amount of valuable information on Seating 
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MANY LEADING SCHOOLS of NATION 
are equipped with BERBODY SERTS-:---. 


For more than 34 years, Peabody has devoted its exclusive effort® 
to the manufacture of School Furniture. By pioneering many of 
the major improvements, Peabody has developed School Furniture 
of ingenious design, dependable construction and unsurpassed 
durability. With this widespread experience in School Seating, 
Peabody engineers are able to recommend the exact equipment 
to best fill your individual needs and requirements. 


PEABODY SEATING COMPANY 


problems. 


NORTH MANCHESTER 


INDIANA 
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¢ Pontiac, Mich. A progressive type of pupil re- 
port card has been placed in operation in all the ele- 
mentary schools. In addition to listing the child’s 
progress in his studies, the card gives to the parent 
information as to the work and social habits of the 
child. The social traits listed are courtesy, obedience, 
co-operation, dependability, neatness, self-control, care 
of books and property, responsiveness to suggestions. 
Under work habits the child is rated on his attentive- 
ness, his use of time, and his capacity to work. As 
to health habits, good posture and the practice of 
sound health habits are listed. 

¢ Chicopee, Mass. Neglect of the mayor to attend 
promptly to the business of the public schools, the 
existence of a financial situation never before seen 
in Massachusetts, are deeply deplored in the recent 
annual report of the school board, submitted by Dr. 
Samuel E. Fletcher, chairman of the board. Mr. John 
J. Desmond, superintendent of schools, in his report, 
defended the school administration against all charges 
of extravagance. He said that comparisons of cost 
are of little moment if the extent and value of the 
offering is not studied at the same time. 

¢ St. Cloud, Minn. The state PWA administration 
has approved a federal adult-education program for 
the city. It provides for a public evening school, with 
instructors appointed from the local relief list. Teach- 
ers will be selected for their ability to handle the type 
of work to be offered. Both employed and unem- 
ployed persons are eligible to attend classes. 

4 Atlanta, Ga. Mr. E. J. Brewer, president of the 
school board, in a recent statement, has charged that 
nepotism in the schools is responsible for the larger 
part of the chronic dissensions which have resisted 
all attempts at harmony. Mr. Brewer, in his appeal for 
efficiency and harmony, proposed that the board 
adopt a five-point program, to include (1) a con- 
solidation of the schools of the county and city, (2) 
the promotion of harmony between the city and 
school officials, (3) the elimination of board mem- 
bers in offices of the parent-teacher association, (4) 
the separation of the business and the instructional 
departments, and (5) compensation for school-board 
members. 












¢ Correctionville, Iowa. The school board has ruled 


that nonresident pupils who have not paid tuition will 
be barred from classes until all delinquencies are met. 
¢ Fairhaven, Mass. The school board has voted to 
enforce its rule of September, 1934, which prohibits 
the use of school halls by outside organizations. Under 
the board’s rule, the use of the school halls is restrict- 
ed to school organizations and educational activities. 
¢ Fort Smith, Ark. A series of libraries has been 
established this year in the elementary schools of the 
city. A professional library for teachers has been 
established in the school-administration building. At 
present the library contains 500 volumes and it is 
planned to make additions from time to time. 

¢ Fort Smith, Ark. The annual promotion plan has 
replaced the semiannual plan in the elementary and 
high schools with the opening of the school year 
1935-36. 

# Cambridge, Mass. Supt. M. E. Fitzgerald, of the 
local public schools, who declined to co-operate with 
the National Youth Administration until he deter- 
mined what effect it had on the city’s welfare depart- 
ment, has agreed to submit the names of forty high- 
school students whom he believed deserved federal 
assistance. The students who receive from $3 to $6 a 
month, are expected to perform various odd jobs 
around the school. 

4 Paragould, Ark. The school board has appropri- 
ated funds to match a parent-teacher association gift 
for the establishment of separate elementary-school 
libraries. Separate libraries will also be installed in 
each of the junior-high-school buildings. The library 
in each elementary school includes a reading corner, 
properly equipped, for free reading by the pupils. 

¢ Boston, Mass. The special investigating commis- 
sion was presented to the state legislature, asking 
that the mayor of the city be given the power of 
absolute veto over school appropriations in excess of 
the amount appropriated in 1935. Mr. William B. 
Snow, a member, urged that the school department 
be permitted to retain its present power to pass ap- 
propriation items over the mayor’s veto. 


ELGIN SCHOOLS SURMOUNT THE 
DEPRESSION 


The public schools of Elgin, Ill., passed through the 
depression of the past five years, by keeping within the 
budget, by conserving and developing educational 
facilities, and by giving strict attention to the necessity 
of all school expenditures. 

During the five-year period, the school board was 





able to pay every bill in cash, was successful in reduc- 
ing the school bonded indebtedness, and found the ne- 
cessity of issuing the smallest amount of tax-anticipa- 
tion warrants in 1934-35 since 1920. 

During the period, the board conserved all activities 
and in certain cases actually improved the facilities 
offered. During this time three kindergartens were 
opened, two sight-saving classes were organized and 
conducted, indigent pupils were furnished with free 
books, additional equipment and supplies were pur- 
chased, the school buildings and grounds were im- 
proved, a new school was erected with over 60 per 
cent of its cost paid, and transportation service or 
home instruction was provided for every crippled child 
in the city. 

All of these things were accomplished despite an in- 
crease of 1,300 in enrollment, the fact that the average 
annual income over three years is more than $300,000 
below that of the preceding three years, and the school 
taxes are lower than any other city of the same popula- 
tion in Kane County. 


SAFETY IN SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION 


During the school year 1935-36, one pupil out of 
every four in the State of Washington is being trans- 
ported to school inia school bus. According to a state- 
ment by Mr. L. D. Burrus, of the State Education 
Department at Olympia, all school authorities in the 
state are required to provide safe and comfortable 
transportation within the limitations of the funds at 
their disposal. 

Under the state school rules, school-bus bodies must 
conform to the standards laid down in the regulations 
governing school-bus bodies, issued by the state de- 
partment of education. The chassis must be in good 
condition and the horsepower must be such that it will 
carry the maximum load of the body. Periodic inspec- 
tion of transportation equipment must be made. This 
includes such important devices as brakes, lights, fire 
extinguishers, and safety exits. Bus loads must be care- 
fully regulated and the bodies must seat comfortably 
the number of children that is claimed by the manu- 
facturer. 

Insurance is another important phase of the trans- 
portation problem. The Washington State Education 
Department requires that the district be protected not 
only from the danger of loss of the bus, but from 
liability because of an accident which may occur 
through the use of the bus. The liability policy must 
be large enough to cover the district even in a serious 
accident, and the policy must include pupils, teachers, 
directors, and drivers. ; 
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Floors 
with 
the Flavor of 


Childhood 


F you’re looking for a floor for kindergartens and lower 

grades—a floor that will appeal to children, and yet 
one that will Jast—there’s no need to look further. 
The floor is Armstrong’s Linoleum. Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum is colorful—and scuffing feet or sliding furniture 
won’t harm the colors, because they run through the 
full thickness. It does not stain readily. It is easy to 
maintain in perfect condition; it is quiet—and any design 
that can be drawn on paper can be translated into a 
custom-built Armstrong’s Linoleum Floor by Armstrong- 
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trained layers (there are many in every buying center). 
The designs shown here are set into the light gray 
Marbelle floor of the Muncie Day Nursery, Muncie, 
Indiana. They are made up of various bright colors, 
chosen from the more than 200 available patterns of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum. These Linosets will not grow dull, 
will never need refinishing. For other examples of Linosets, 
send today for ““PUBLIC FLOORS OF ENDUR- 
ING BEAUTY.” Armstrong Cork Products Co., (A) 
Floor Division, 1212 State Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstrong's LINOLEUM FLOORS 


eae 


These colorful Linosets in Armstrong’s Linoleum Floor at Muncie (Ind.) Day Nursery can be duplicated in any kindergarten room. 
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| BE SURE TO CALL 
AT THIS BOOTH— 
NUMBERS 35 - 37 





We will not demonstrate to you—you will be given an opportunity to demonstrate for yourself 
the properties of certain school materials... and their adaptation to your special needs. 


“Suitability to Purpose” will be the keynote of this display. 


See you at the N.E.A.! 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


Sandusky, Ohio - - - - 


New York City - - - - 


Sole Makers of the Quality Line of 


Dallas - - - 


San Francisco 


“OLD FAITHFUL” SCHOOL MATERIALS —Time-tested since 1835 








NEW BOOKS 
Art Stories — Book III 

By William G. Witford, Edna B. Liek, and William 
S. Gray. Cloth, 176 pages. Price, 88 cents. Scott, 
Foresman & Company, Chicago. 

Long and well-established principles and objectives 
of art education are basic to this book. So, too, an- 
cient fundamental art concepts and art facts are clearly 
considered in its content and scope. The subject matter 
finally is conventionally and inescapably universal in 
its acceptance: Color, drawing, painting, sculpture, 
landscaping, architecture, design, art in the home 
and school, costumes, and artists and their work. 
With such generally accepted principles and such in- 
escapable contents, what can the book offer that is 
not already found in earlier texts? 

Primarily the book is child-centered and fully ap- 
preciative of their interests and capacities. Carefully 
woven into the contents are information, activities, 
and skills that will be necessary in adult life. The text, 
which is largely presented in story form, clearly leads 
children to observe and appreciate beauty. The illus- 
trations are unusual and afford just that combination 
of masterpieces and modern examples that will help 
children understand and appreciate new things as well 
as ancient examples of art. 

The book gives repeated evidence that it has been 
considered in connection with other portions of the 
curriculum. The vocabulary is not only adjusted to 
third-grade abilities and needs, but involves numer- 
ous art words that are required in any well-balanced 
adults’ vocabulary. 

College Music 

By Randall Thompson. Cloth, 297 pages. $2.50. 
The Macmillan Company, New York City. 

It is necessary to state first of all, that this is neither 
a textbook for the teaching of music nor a teacher’s 
book of methods. It is a documented account of an 
investigation made by the author for the Association 
of American Colleges, together with statements by his 
co-workers on the committee, regarding the present 
status of music in the liberal-arts colleges. 

The study, written in an easy narrative style, will 
be found valuable to all college executives who are 
interested in standardizing music study. It makes some 
rather astonishing revelations regarding actual prac- 
tice. 

The beautiful printing and binding set a rather high 
standard for the publication of reports. 

Effective Communication 

By R. L. Lyman, Roy I. Johnson, and A. Laura 
McGregor. Cloth, 448 pages, illustrated. 96 cents. Ginn 
and Company, Boston, Mass. 





This aneees book for the eighth grade is the 

second volume of the junior-high-school books of the 
Daily-Life Language Series. 

The lessons are carefully planned and are addressed 
to the student. Self-activity and self-analysis are out- 
standing features. Plenty of interesting practice ma- 
terial is provided. Theory is presented functionally. 
In addition to the study of composition and grammar, 
the authors have supplied a number of book lists 
as suggestions for the student’s individual reading. 
Two or three objectionable books have crept into these 
lists and in one place is given a brief quotation from 
an objectionable French author and the student is 
advised to get further details of the story from the 
library. 

The cartoons and drawings illustrating the themes 
of the various chapters will appeal to the student and 
help bring home the lessons. One of them, a bathing- 
beach scene, is, to say the least, not in good taste. 
Your English Problems 

By Mary H. Easterbrook, Donald L. Clark, and 
Edwin V. B. Knickerbocker. Cloth, 540 pages, illus- 
trated. $1.48. Silver, Burdett and Company, Newark, 
me 2 

Among the many new high-school textbooks on 
English composition and functional grammar, this 
one stands out as very good. It is well balanced; 
theory and practice seem to be given about the pro- 
portions of space to which they are respectively en- 
titled. The treatment of grammar appears to be espe- 
cially successful; it is made functional and made quite 
clear to the student. The activities suggested are with- 
in the comprehension, and usually within the experi- 
ence, of the student. They fit into the scheme natur- 
ally, not artificially. 

The illustrations are from drawings suggesting the 
subject matter of the various units. They possess life 
and character and never descend to the level of carica- 
ture. With one or two exceptions, they are well suited 
to a school textbook. 

Exercise material has been kept from overshadow- 
ing the presentation of principles. THis is particularly 
true in regard to the limitation of extended quotations. 
Two of the quotations, the ones on pages 311 and 321, 
are rather objectionable for different reasons. We think 
that the principal object of a course in English prac- 
tice is to develop clear thinking and to lead the stu- 
dent to realize that the greatest evil of our times lies 
in our tendency to substitute emotion for reason in 
our economic and moral lives; yet one of these quota- 
tions says: “Our emotions are a better guide than our 
thoughts.” 








A Survey of Plant Facilities of the Public Schools 
of Mississippi 

By W. G. Eckles and W. E. Campbell, with the 
co-operation of the Civil Works Administration and 
the State Department of Education of Mississippi. 
Summary Volume, 26 pages. Issued by the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Jackson, Miss. 

This report summarizes the results of a detail study 
of the physical school plant of the State of Mississippi 
and was made possible through the assistance of the 
Federal Government and the actual work of a large 
staff of white-collar relief workers. 

The study has brought together detailed information 
concerning every public-school plant in the state. 
Practically foolproof questionnaires were issued con- 
cerning sites, buildings, classrooms, furniture, water 
supply, sanitary systems, special types of instructional 
rooms, and other items. The information as compiled 
is being used as a measure of the adequacy of ex- 
isting school-plant facilities and forms the working 
basis for a vast program of school-plant improvement. 

The original report, published in fourteen mimeo- 
graphed volumes, contain data on 5,554 public schools. 
The facts covered are of the practical basic kind 
which enables the state department of education to 
have a clear picture of each school plant, and to 
form a correct judgment concerning its educational 
and sanitary condition. The report brings out the 
astonishing fact that out of 551,625 pupils enrolled 
in all the schools, a total of 15.65 per cent, or nearly 
83,000 children, are housed in privately owned and 
wholly unsuited buildings. In other words 1,506 
(27.11 per cent) school districts, have no publicly 
owned buildings but send their children to be housed 
in church buildings, tenant cabins, and other make- 
shift structures. 

Although the average investment in the school 
plant per enrolled child for the United States is $250, 
Mississippi has invested only $69 per enrolled child. 
The total value of all school property in the state is 
$38,251,136, and an added investment of $100,000,- 
000 would be necessary to bring the state’s invest- 
ment per child up to the national average. 

The report has brought to light some satisfactory 
situations, but shows that the majority of schools 
are in need of immediate improvement in such im- 
portant matters as an adequate water supply and 
sanitary toilets. Numerous buildings are totally lack- 
ing in ventilation, except that provided by windows 
and unjacketed stoves. A percentage of classrooms 
departs from the standards of size and fenestration, 
commonly accepted. Blackboards are frequently in- 

(Concluded on Page 62) 
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One PHONE Catt AND A Wuote Group OF TEACHERS 





Be sure to see our exhibit at the N.E.A. 


Convention in St. Louis—spaces F-32, 
F-34 and F-36. 


RECEIVE 


Systems. 
room telephones. 


wiring. 


SPRINGFIELD 


INSTRUCTIONS 
SIMULTANEOUSLY 


That’s only one of many modern com- 
munication miracles made possible by 
STANDARD Electric School Telephone 
No buttons are required on 
Raising of receiver 
signals the office. All conversations may 
be supervised by the principal, if de- 
sired. Moreover, the system may be in- 
stalled in combination with program 
bells. The same signals. The identical 
Coordination? Yes, and econ- 
omy lock hands with convenience and 
reliability when you install a STANDARD 
Telephone System. Would you like all 
the facts. They are yours without obliga- 
tion. Simply write direct to 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Offices in Many Principal Cities 


ws 


@2e22 2 te wvoven 





Fig. 14 
Combination 
bell control and 
central station. 


“STANDARD” Telephone Systems 


ALSO ELECTRIC TIME AND FIRE ALARM EQUIPMENT 
LABORATORY CURRENT AND SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS 
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sufficient. Classrooms are generally reported as rea- 
sonably clean so far as housekeeping is concerned. 
Numerous schools have homemade desks, tables, and 
chairs. 

It is satisfying to learn that the report has been 
accepted favorably by both state and local school 
authorities, and by the state health department, and 
that an extensive state-wide program of new con- 
struction and of rehabilitation is under way. The 
federal authorities have shown considerable interest 
in the situation and have made large appropriations 
which will insure to Mississippi a school plant equal 
to that of the best states in the Union. 

Monroe Reading Aptitude Tests 

Test package, $1. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

The present form is intended for children who are 
entering school for the first time, and analyzes in 
detail the five factors essential to the initial learning 
of reading. The test has been carefully standardized. 
A Practical Study of American Speeches 

By Herald M. Doxsee. Cloth, 356 pages, illustrated. 
Price, $1.60. The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

The first problem of the high-school teacher of 
public speaking is the obtaining of suitable material 
for illustration and practice. This problem seems to 
be solved by Mr. Doxsee’s new book. 

The speeches are chosen from the best of recent 
American speeches and famous American speeches from 
Washington to Franklin D. Roosevelt. They are 
formal and informal, argumentative, narrative, exposi- 
tory, and the plain after-dinner variety. They are in- 
formative, historical, humorous, and inspirational. 

Each speech is preceded by notes suggesting what 
the student should observe as he reads and how he 
should deliver the speech. Following the speech are 
questions and exercises. 

In addition to its formal purpose of supplying mate- 
rial for and guiding the class in public speaking this 
collection offers some material that will add variety to 
a course in literature or composition. A number of the 
speeches, too, are valuable as source material for the 
history class. 

A careful examination of the selections fails to reveal 
any speech or part of a speech that may be objection- 
able for any reason to any group of people. 

The Unit-Activity Reading Series 

By Nila B. Smith. Preprimer, 40 pages, 20 cents. 
Primer, 144 pages, 56 cents. Book I, 176 pages, 60 
cents. Book II, 240 pages, 68 cents. Silver, Burdett 
and Company, Newark, N. J. 





This is a carefully compiled, attractively illustrated 
series of readers, “designed to serve as the foundation 
of a reading program in which it is possible to teach 
reading as an integral part of class activities.” The 
stories, most of which are original, are based upon the 
child’s experience in city and country, at home and 
abroad. Home and school life, travel, play, animals, 
farm crops and their preparation for our use, nature 
study —these are the general themes of the reading 
lessons. The lessons may be used readily as the basis 
of activities or projects. 

The stories are happily free from any matter of 
doubtful propriety. They may be recommended with- 
out reservation. There is a 500-page teacher’s manual 
for the first year. 

Holiday Hill 

By Edith M. Patch. Gloth, 136 pages. Price, 96 cents. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

A nature-study book, beautifully illustrated and full of inter- 
esting facts concerning the boulders, flowers, trees, four-footed 
animals, insects, and snakes found on a hill in Maine. The 
author has a marvelous insight, not only into nature facts, but 
also into child interests. She writes freely and with enthusiasm, 
but she never loses herself or departs from an accurate state- 
ment of natural phenomena. 

Holiday Pond 

By Edith M. Patch. Cloth, 147 pages. Price, 96 cents. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

One of a series of nature-study books. 

Holiday Meadow 

By Edith M. Patch. Cloth, 166 pages. Price, 96 cents. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

Domestic and wild animals, plants, insects, 
described in this work. 

Manual in Reading and Phonics 

The New Path to Reading. By Anna Dorothea Cordts. Paper, 
315 pages. Ginn and Company, Boston, Mass. 

This manual aims to serve teachers in the use of the sev- 
eral primers written by the author. She contends that increasing 
interest and skill will result when the method of procedure used 
in the Cordts’ readers are followed. Thus, directions are given 
in the’ use of the preprimer, vocabulary of the preprimer, the 
primer and the second primer, etc. 

An introduction to the phonic manual is also provided. The 
word method of teaching phonics is explained. Lessons in phonics 
for the primer period are also elucidated. 

Peter’s Family 

Paul R. Hanna, Genevieve Anderson, and William S. Gray. 
Cloth, 96 pages, illustrated. Price, 56 cents. Scott, Foresman 
and Company. New York. 

This attractive book provides a new unit in the Curriculum 
Foundation Series. It is intended as a supplementary reader in 
social studies for 6- and 7-year-olds and also as an introduction 
to informational reading. 

Little Dot Learns 

By D. H. Patton and Gertrude Ihle. Paper, 72 pages. Pub- 
lished by School and College Service, Station B, Columbus, Ohio. 

A first-grade reader intended to teach simple duties and con- 
ventions. 
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Teachers’ Salary Cuts and Restorations 

Paper, 12 pages. Bulletin No. 2, August 15, 1935, of the 
— division, National Education Association, Washington, 

The present bulletin, a continuation of a series, contains in- 
formation on teachers’ salaries in 31 cities. A previous bulletin 
necessary to cut salaries during the depression; 19 cities have 
restored salaries for the 1935-36 school year; 77 cities have 
partially restored salaries; 42 have maintained salary cuts. One 
city has adopted a new salary schedule for the 1935-36 school 
year; 2 have ordered salary cuts but have not definitely deter- 
mined the amount of the cut; 1 city has met the necessary 
operating expenses and has paid the balance of the receipts to 
teachers and other school employees. Information came from 
Birmingham, Jerome, Fresno, Oakland, Sacramento, San Fran- 
cisco, South Pasadena, Pueblo, Boise, Chicago, Lawrence, Louis- 
ville, Lynn, Worcester, Battle Creek, Minneapolis, St. Louis, 
Elizabeth, Irvington, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Lakewood, Warren, 
Chester, Harrisburg, Sioux Falls, Amarillo, Austin, San Antonio, 
Wichita Falls, and Green Bay. 

A Study of the Building Needs of San Antonio Public Schools 

By T. H. Shelby, B. F. Pittenger, and J. O. Marberry. 
Bulletin 3531, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

This study applies the familiar score-card technique to the 
existing school plant of San Antonio, but goes very much further 
and indicates the special deficiencies and needs of the elemen- 
tary schools, the shortcomings and problems of the junior and 
senior schools for white children. It argues for an adequate 
building program for the growing city. 

The study indicates that the city will increase approximately 
15 per cent in its scholastic population during the next five 
years so that the schools must add at least one elementary 
building to house 1,200 or more pupils each year. A new junior 
school will be necessary, and enlargements will be required to 
several of the junior as well as each of the senior schools. An 
opportunity school is indicated as a necessity in the central 
portion of the city. 

The entire study is characterized by a strong sense of prac- 
ticality, a realization that the elementary schools deserve first 
consideration, and a desire to suggest a program that is within 
the economic abilities of the community. 

A Course of Study in Bookkeeping for Senior High Schools 

Bulletin 84, Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 
Pa. Includes (1) an outline of organization of bookkeeping 
course; (2) an outline of course of study in bookkeeping on 
unit basis for two years; (3) a suggestive plan for a record 
system to be carried on. by the bookkeeping classes of high 
schools for extracurricular financing of school organizations. 
Personality in Voice and Speech 

By W. R. Diem. Paper, 190 pages. Published by School and 
College Service, Station B, Columbus, Ohio. 

A discussion of elementary problems of speech, good English, 
conversation, and public speaking. A useful, supplementary 
high-school text. 

French for Children 

Books One and Two. Published by the Julie Naud Com- 
pany, New York City. These are picture books, containing & 
wide variety of common objects, with legends in English and , 
French. The pictures are to be colored. A second book con- 
tains simple sentences, based on home, farm, travel, and play 
activities of children. 
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Unit Kitchen Furniture 
Catalog sent FREE on 


your request 


Kewaunee Unit Kitchen Furni- 
ture Catalog brings you pictures 
and complete details about this 
modern, new type equipment. It 
shows floor plans, individual units 
and complete assemblies. 

You’ll want to have full details 
about this beautiful, harmonized 
metal kitchen furniture, so write 
today for the Kewaunee Unit 
Kitchen Furniture Catalog. Learn 
all about the popular Unit Kitchen 
Movement that’s sweeping the coun- 
try. The Catalog is Free. Send for 
it now. 







N. E. A. Convention 
Visit our exhibit, Booths 

D-1 and D-3, N. E. A. Con- 

vention, St. Louis, Mo. 


Feb. 22-27 





The following new school-building projects, reported 
for the month, have been initiated, while others are 
in full progress of construction: 


Alabama. Cullman, contract let for elementary 
school: PWA grant, $55,000; Castleberry, bids re- 
ceived for high school, $50,000 PWA. Tuscaloosa, 
county school-building program for Tuscaloosa 
County, $293,000, PWA. 

Arkansas. Bauxite, grade school, 
Smith, stadium, $65,000; Little 
addition, $100,000; DeQueen, bonds, 
junior high school, $50,000 PWA. 

California. Anaheim, grade school in Centinela dis- 
trict, $42,000; El Segundo, high school, $220,000; 
South Pasadena, science building for high school, $40,- 
000; Fullerton, elementary school, $40,860, and junior 
college, $133,000; Corona, junior-high-school addition, 
$60,000 PWA; El Segundo, bonds sold and plans made 
for grade school, kindergarten, and general recon- 
struction, amount not fixed; Fresno, administration 
building, $125,000; Inglewood, several school build- 
ings, $300,000 PWA; Placentia, grade school, $47,- 
630; Santa Ana, high school, $223,000; Whittier, grade 
school, $25,000 PWA; Beverly Hills, bond issue of 
$400,000 approved for reconstruction purposes; Los 
Angeles, contracts let for new schools amounting to 
a total cost of $249,592; Redlands, high school, $97,- 
735, PWA. 

Colorado. Boulder, high school, $40,000; Colorado 
Springs, junior high school, $100,000. 

Connecticut. Seymour, plans approved for audi- 
torium-gymnasium, PWA. 

District of Columbia. Washington, propose new 
school-building program to cover five years. 

Florida. Cross City, trade-school building for Dixie 
County high school completed; physical-education 
building also completed; Jacksonville, Duval County 
received bids on school projects, $250,000 PWA; 
Tallahassee, high school, $392,725. 

Georgia. Atlanta, bond issue of $275,000 approved 
for school-building program, to cost $1,000,000; Com- 
merce, Bonds, $20,000, voted for high school; PWA 
grant, $30,500; Atlanta, work started on school- 
building program, $1,000,000. 
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Great Neck High School, Great Neck, L. I., N. Y. 


In the More Efficient Laboratories You’ll 
Find KEWAUNEE “Space-Saving” Furniture! 


Throughout the nation Kewaunee equipped 
School Laboratories, Vocational Departments 
and Home Economics Classrooms are saving 
space, accommodating larger classes, promot- 
ing more efficient teaching and making class- 
rooms usable every period of the day. Not only 
is Kewaunee Furniture designed for efficient 
work, but it is also built to stand many years 
of constant hard usage. 

These are the things that can’t be covered 
by specifications, nor their value expressed in 
price, yet they are the vital things that have 
established Kewaunee’s leadership in the field 
of Laboratory Furniture. If you have a Labor- 
atory, Home Economics or Vocational Class- 
room to furnish, by all means get full details 
from Kewaunee before you make such an im- 
portant investment. 





Chemistry Desk 
No. D-702 (Metal) 


Illinois. Abingdon, high-school addition, $100,000; 
East Moline, grade school, $90,000 PWA; Springfield, 
additions to grade and high school, $300,000; Peoria, 
high school, cost not named, PWA; Waukegan, ad- 
ditions to grade schools, $390,000, PWA; Rock Island, 
new million-dollar high school; East Moline, bonds, 
$90,000, sold, proceeds to be used for new grade 
school; Palmyra, contract let for high school, $46,000; 
Downers Grove, high-school addition completed, $75,- 
000; Rock Island high school, $967,000; Zion City, 
construct two-story grade school, $115,000 PWA 
grant. 

Indiana. Indianapolis, additions to four school build- 
ings, $210,000; St. Jose Center, DeKalb County, con- 
solidated grade school, $79,349; Evansville, grade 
school, $426,839, PWA; Gary, grade school, $120,- 
000; Hazleton, grade school, $67,990; Indianapolis, 
addition and modernization, part of $2,000,000 build- 
ing program; Oakland City, consolidated school, $76,- 
000 


Iowa. Atlantic, high school, $273,873, PWA; 
Nashua, school, $80,000; Nashua, new school, to cost 
$80,000, $36,000 PWA; Spencer, high school, $127,000; 
Atlantic, high school, $300,000 PWA; Cresco, grade 
school, $130,000 PWA; Glenwood, grade school, $65,- 
000, PWA; Rockwell, Bonds, $75,000, sold for school 
addition; PWA grant, $60,300. 

Kansas. Arkansas City, gymnasium-auditorium, $180,- 
000 PWA; Topeka, junior high school, $387,101 PWA; 
Merriam, rural high school, $134,700 PWA; Liberal, 
grade school, $64,000; Kincaid, high school, $50,000 
PWA; Eldorado, junior college and high school build- 
ing; Eureka, consolidated school, $68,123. 

Kentucky. Grants Lick, new school for Campbell 
county; Hopkinsville, high-school addition, $55,000; 
Covington, elementary and junior high school, $300,- 
000. 

Louisiana. New Orleans, Rabouin Memorial Voca- 
tional School for Girls. 

Massachusetts. Lee, electors voted $75,000 to build 
high-school addition, $56,000 PWA; Marblehead, high 
school started, PWA; North Abington, high-school 
building approved and funds voted; Springfield, high- 
school addition, $268,297 PWA; Westport, high-school 
addition, $31,000. 

Michigan. Adrian, propose erection new school; Ann 
Arbor, high-school addition, $143,892, PWA; Alpena, 
grade school, $164,353 PWA; Detroit, high school, 
$724,850 PWA; Saginaw, high-school addition, $82,- 
000; Trenton, grade-school addition, $105,400 PWA; 
Ubly, grade school, $73,000 PWA; Vicksburg, grade- 


For your service we maintain the most effi- 
cient engineering department in the industry. 
Without charge or obligation to you, we will 
supply the service of a Kewaunee Engineer to 
help you or your architects design, select and 
make installation plans for any type of labor- 
atory furniture. Write us today. See our exhibit 
at the N. E. A. Convention. 
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C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Eastern Branch: 

220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Mid-West Office: 

1614 Monroe St., Evanston, III. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


! 
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Library Charging 
No. BL-33 
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school addition, $50,000 PWA; West Branch, high 
school, $45,000 PWA; Ithaca, community school, $50,- 
573 PWA; Bad Axe, bids received for Ubly high 
school, $85,000; PWA grant, 45 per cent of cost; 
Breckenridge, addition to school, $46,000; Ubly, grade 
school, $85,000; Delton, rural agricultural school, $128,- 
000; PWA grant, $58,000; Galien, contract let for 
high school, $100,000, PWA; Grand Rapids, Wyoming 
School District No. 4, in Wyoming Park, approved 
bond issue, $42,000, for high-school building; PWA 
grant, $31,000; Negaunee, contract let for Case Street 
School, $178,962. 

Minnesota. Bemidji, high-school addition, $100,000; 
PWA grant, $45,000; Winona, two-story school com- 
pleted at Winona, Minn., at cost of $367,000. 

Mississippi. Jackson, seven school projects, $1,000,- 
000; Jackson, gymnasium addition for high school; 
Jackson, contracts let for work on Enochs School. 

Missouri. Lancaster, government approves PWA 
loan, $19,000, for construction of gymnasium. 

Montana. Helena, propose reconstruction of high- 
school building; PWA grant, $175,000; Whitefish, 
high-school addition, $70,000 PWA; Butte, high school, 
$679,201 PWA. 

Nebraska. Decatur, bonds, $42,000, approved for 
school; Minden, high school, $96,000. 

New Jersey. Elizabeth, school-building program, 
$1,000,000; PWA grant; Elizabeth, vocational school 
and high school, $500,000. 

New Mexico. Albuquerque, bonds, $300,000, ap- 
proved for building program, one grade and two 
high schools; PWA grant, $212,000; Carlsbad, plans 
approved for two schools, to cost $59,600. 

New York. Merrick, L. I., Mephan High School, 
$577,000; Amagansett, L. I., grade school, $112,855; 
Brant, grade school, $40,000 PWA; Marlboro, high 
and grade school, $370,000; Mt. Vernon, high-school 
addition, $40,875; Watervliet, high school, $382,827 
PWA; Mt. Vernon, Nathan Hale School, $300,000; 
addition to Wilson School, $30,006; Riverhead, bond 
issue, $430,000, approved; PWA grant, $289,755. 

North Carolina. Bakersville, grade school, $100,000 
PWA. 

North Dakota. Devils Lake, grade and high school, 
$329,000 PWA; Mayville, grade school and additions, 
$45,000; Grand Forks, high-school annex, $269,450 
PWA. 

Ohio. Cleveland, building program, high and grade 
schools, $1,454,000 PWA; Clarksburg, high school, 
$42,000 PWA; Crown Point, grade school, $380,649 
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Our engineers’ service are 
at your disposal without 
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have them call. 


LABORATORY 


ENGINEERING SERVICE 


Let the Kimball engineers help solve your problem in 
the laboratories and vocational departments. Kimball fur- 
niture is designed and constructed to afford the greatest 
service. The features of adaptability and practicability 
in Kimball equipment offers an economical solution to 
your difficulties, and assures you of higher utility values. 
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Chicago, 


ESTABLISHED 1857 
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A. E. Kaltenbrun, Director of Sales 306 South Wabash Avence, Chicago 
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PWA; Liberty Center, grade school, $85,000; Pem- 
berville, high school, $120,000 PWA; Roseville, high 
school, $112,000 PWA; Toledo, building program, 
$2,000,000 PWA; Woodland, grade school, $45,000 
PWA; Dayton, contract let for Crown Point School; 
Oberlin, addition to high school, $44,880. 

Oklahoma. Eureka, school, $64,000; Duncan, high 
school, $77,662; Oklahoma City, additions to schools 
$62,537; Sulphur, grade school, $60,000; Pryor, grade 
school, $58,000; Anadarko, bonds, $28,000, voted for 
grade school and stadium, $75,000 PWA. 

Oregon. Estacada, high school, $160,000 PWA; 
Hermiston, high school, $64,000 PWA; Prineville, 
Crook County High School, $50,000 PWA; Toledo, 
high school, $71,000 PWA; Salem, junior and senior 
high school; Oregon City, high-school agricultural 
building; Barclay grade school, $51,702; construction 
started on Leslie junior-high-school gymnasium, $179,- 
000, PWA grant; two-story school, District No. 24, 
cost $127,590; bids received for high and grade-school 
units, $619,000. . 

Pennsylvania. Catasauqua, Lehigh County, school, 
$43,636; Hazleton, sixteen-room elementary school, 
$145,455 PWA; Selinsgrove, new senior high school, 
to cost $122,720; PWA grant, $122,720; Punxsutaw- 
ney, high school, bids, $158,135 PWA; Kulpmont, 
high-school contract, $101,000; Waynesboro, high 
school, bids, $218,000 PWA; Sunbury, grade school 
and additions, $224,000; Brownsville, grade school, 
$68,000; Pittsburgh, trade school, $419,608, grade 
school, $321,000 PWA; Mount Carmel, junior high, 
$103,000; Pen Argyl, high school, $250,000 PWA; 
Beaver, grade school, $50,000 PWA; Franklin, junior 
high school, $216,000 PWA; Kane, high-school annex, 
$115,000; Middletown, grade school, $47,000 PWA; 
Dunmore, high school, $300,000 PWA; Selinsgrove, 
senior high school, $218,112 PWA; Jenkintown, grade 
school, $226,000 PWA. 

Rhode Island. Newport, school-building project, 
$110,000. 


South Carolina. Aiken, construction work started 
on high school, $166,000; PWA grant, $90,000; Ander- 
son, rural high school, $60,000; Charleston School 
District No. 4, improvements, $119,917 PWA; Dun- 
can, vocational annex to high school, $50,000; Roe- 
buck, elementary school, $40,000; PWA grant. 

South Dakota. Mitchell, contracts let, two school 
additions, $154,691. 

Tennessee. Athens, school-improvement program, 
McMinn County, $100,000; PWA grant, 45 per cent 
of cost; Chattanooga, speed up floating of bond issue, 








$577,000, for the PWA school-building program; Mt. 


Pleasant, elementary school, $40,000. 

Texas. Dallas, seven school projects in Dallas 
County, $318,000; PWA grants; San Marcos, build- 
ing projects at State Teachers’ College, $242,000; 
Houston, new senior high school, River Oaks Addition, 
$750,000; Sherman, high-school addition, PWA grant; 
Garland, new high school, $60,000; PWA grant, $27,- 
818; Carrollton, high-school building, no cost given; 
Hallsville, school, $30,000, PWA; Houston, bond issue 
of $2,102,000 sold, proceeds for school-construction 
program; Houston, Southwest Senior High School, 
$750,000; Eastwood Senior High School, $575,000; 
also new southwest elementary school, no cost given; 
Jefferson, bids received, two schools, $64,936; Mona- 
han, high school, $11,150; Brady, junior high, $98,- 
200 PWA; Beaumont, building program for Lamar 
College, $75,000 addition to grade school, $40,000, 
high school $50,000 and stadium, $70,000; Dallas, 
high school, $475,000 PWA; Port Isabel, grade school, 
$48,186 PWA; Waco, junior high school, $133,250 
PWA; White Deer, grade school, $69,000; Houston, 
building program, $3,000,000; Lamarque, grade school, 
$87,650 PWA; San Antonio, auditorium annex for 
high school, $150,000; Lockhart, high-school audi- 
torium and gymnasium, $30,000; Dennison, school 
for negro children and two additions; Lubbock, con- 
tract let for New Deal Rural High School No. 3, to 
cost $64,440; PWA grant, $32,637; Uvalde, bonds, 
$50,000, voted for building and equipping primary 
schools; PWA grant, $100,000; Whiteface, additional 
PWA grant for school, making a total of $50,000; 
Jefferson School, $65,000, PWA. 

Vermont. Waterbury, plans being completed for 
high school, $105,000; PWA grant 45 per cent of cost. 

Virginia. Alexandria, junior high school, Arlington 
county; Newport, construction started or five build- 
ing projects, to cost more than a half million dollars. 

Washington. Kennewick, grade school, $100,000 
PWA. 

West Virginia. Plans approved for high school in 
Roane county, $377,982; PWA grant, $369,750; Point 
Pleasant, high school, $155,000. 

Wisconsin. Campbellsport, voted to build high and 
grade school, $85,000, PWA; Stanley, voters approved 
addition to high school, $66,000; Elroy, grade school 
and gymnasium, $41,000 PWA; Stevens Point, high 
school, $450,000; Kewaunee, high school, $100,000; 
Milwaukee, Tippecanoe grade school, $141,000; 
Luxemburg, high-school addition, $30,000; Wausau, 
construction work being completed on high school, 


PWA; Ashland, plans high-school gymnasium, $65,000. 
Wyoming. Lander, bond issue of $65,000 proposed 
for construction grade school; PWA grant of $53,000. 


BEAUTIFUL SCHOOLHOUSES IN 
CALIFORNIA 


For many years, California could boast of having 
the most beautiful schoolhouses in the United States. 
Owing to climatic conditions the buildings were light 
in construction, the outlines were pleasing, and owing 
to the fact that they were not exposed to extreme 
great temperature variations were most ornate in 
color and design. The exterior effects were indeed most 
attractive. 

Then came an awakening. A few earthquake shocks 
during the recent years demolished the flimsy struc- 
tures into ruins. A more durable type of construction 
had to be adopted. 

Fifty new schools have been built or are being built 
under the state’s supervision in Hermosa Beach, Comp- 
ton, Willowbrook, Bellflower, Norwalk, Clearwater, 
Buena Park, Santa Ana, Westminster, Huntington 
Park, Seal Beach, Newport, and Costa Mesa. 

Then the Los Angeles program calls for 278 new or 
reconstructed buildings, the Long Beach program for 
132, the Pasadena program for 40, the Glendale pro- 
gram for 5, the Burbank program for 9, and the Cul- 
ver City program for 2. 

A grand total of 871 applications for reconstruction 
or new buildings in this area is on file with the divi- 
sion of architecture. In some cases, two or three new 
buildings for one school plant are planned, and a 
separate application is required for each building. 

The idea of beauty in school buildings is still ad- 
hered to. Doyt Early, Supervising Architect for the 
Division of Schoolhouse Planning, recently said: 

“The new schools in California, are not only effi- 
cient and safe and scientifically lighted, but their in- 
terior color schemes are worked out as carefully as are 
those of fine hotels and apartment houses which ap- 
preciate the restful and comforting effects of harmony 
and beauty. 

“They used to say that schools had only two colors, 
brown and dark brown. Yet cheerful color schemes 
and restful color schemes cost no more than brown. 

“Things built correctly often cost no more than 
things built incorrectly, and give far better service. 
The unconscious effect of monotony used to depress 
both teachers and pupils. We are trying to make school 
a place of hope and brightness rather than one of 
gloom and drudgery.” 
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BEGINS WITH PICTURES 


Above, Model B Balopticon for lantern 
slide projection. 


Below, Model BDT, the same as model B 
but with a convenient tilting base. 


Give a child a picture that he can study at length; tell him what it is and 
what it means. He will readily understand and it will provide an excel- 
lent stimulus to his imagination and reasoning. 


That is the fundamental basis of teaching with a Balopticon—the 
instrument of still picture projection. Still pictures, projected onto a 
screen, give the entire class time to obsorb the point being taught 
because it is vividly and permanently impressed on the students’ minds. 


There are several models of B & L Balopticons which project either 
lantern slide or opaque illustrations or both. The complete Balopticon 
Catalog E-11 describes all of them. Write for your copy. Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co., 673 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


WE MAKE OUR OWN GLASS TO .. (4am FOR YOUR GLASSES, INSIST ON B&L 
INSURE STANDARDIZED PRODUCTION Qi MEY @  ORTHOGON LENSES AND B & L_ FRAMES 
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¢ The Detroit board of education has tentatively 
approved the 1936-37 budget calling for a gross ex- 
penditure of $27,576,858, of which $14,639,308 is to 
be levied on the tax rolls of the city of Detroit. 
The gross budget for the current year as allowed by 
the common council was $25,820,180. 

While the 1936-37 budget does not carry a proviso 
for new buildings, yet it does call for the addition 
of 283 teachers. Frank Cody, superintendent of 
schools, has indicated his intention of filing a sup- 
plementary request to cover the construction of 
buildings. 

4 Chicago, Ill. A tentative budget of 1936 school 
estimates has been submitted to the board of educa- 
tion for approval. The budget which continues the 
economy program inaugurated by the new board un- 
der Mayor Kelly, provides a total of $70,271,118 for 
the operation of the schools during 1936. This is 
$1,028,199 below the 1935 estimates of $71,299,318. 

The greatest single saving is in the bond redemp- 
tion and interest fund. This item in the 1936 budget 
is $6,021,541 smaller than for the previous year. The 
only major increase in the budget is in the building 
department, the building fund showing an increase of 
$3,504,000. The educational fund indicates a decrease 
from $48,761,300 in 1935 to $48,720,977 on the 1936 
estimate. No provision was made in the budget for 
the restoration of teachers’ pay and hour cuts. 

4 Springfield, Mass. Considerable agitation has been 
engendered over the school department’s efforts to 
gain public support for its increased budget require- 
ments of $100,000. On the one hand, there is the asser- 
tion of board members that additional cuts in school 
funds may result in an enforced closing oi the schools. 
On the other hand, there is the statement of city gov- 
ernment officials that unless all budgets are decreased, 
the tax rate may be raised to $40. While both school- 
department officials and members of the city govern- 
ment have stated that there is no controversy be- 
tween them, representatives of each side have taken 
steps to present the varying issues of the problem be- 
fore the public, both through the press and in talks 
before special groups. It is conceded that a $40 tax 
is facing the city for 1936, unless it borrows to meet 
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current expenses, continues pay contributions by city 
employees, or cuts departmental expenditures below 
the costs for 1935. 


4 Boston, Mass. Firm control over the expenditures 
of the school board, elimination of tax limitations, 
and curtailment of the purposes for which the city 
may borrow money, have been recommended by the 
special commission on municipal finance, appointed 
by the last state legislature, in a report just submitted 
to the city government. The commission pointed out 
that the school board at present writes its own ticket, 
but is not held responsible for the tax rate by the 
public. While the commission did not accuse the board 
of extravagance, it gave warning of that possibility. 
Its purpose is to give the mayor of the city absolute 
veto power over school appropriations in excess of 
the amounts which the board is authorized to appro- 
priate for certain purposes. 


¢ Grand Rapids, Mich. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $1,104,000 for the school year 
1936, which is an increase of $163,249 over the year 
1935. The budget is based on an allocation of 6 mills 
under the 15-mill tax limit. 


¢ Springfield, Ill. The board of education has pre- 
pared a revised budget for its building program, to 
be submitted to the PWA, calling for the expenditure 
of $840,351, or $113,111 more than the original esti- 
mate of $727,240. 


¢ Springfield, Mass. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $2,685,000 for the year 1936, 
which is an increase of $78,000 over the estimate for 
the year 1935. 


¢ Elgin, Ill. The school board has approved a $60,- 
000 school-bond refinancing plan, the purpose of 
which is to save $2,500 in interest costs during the 
next three years. The plan provides for the calling of 
$60,000 in 5-per-cent bonds, and for the reissuance 
of the securities at a lower rate of interest. 


¢ Tulsa, Okla. The board of education has re- 
ceived a report, showing a profit of $1,804 from the 
school cafeterias. This is an improvement over the 
September report, which showed a loss of $1,161. The 
main factors in the improvement of the cafeteria 
earnings included an increase in food sales from $19,- 
290 to $27,135; and a reduction of expenses from $8,- 
473 in September to $8,274 in October. The list of 
cafeterias operating in the black increases from five 
to twelve schools, and losses in other cafeterias were 
smaller than in the previous month, with one excep- 
tion. 


Research in optics proves that multitudinous lines and forms 
drawn in the usual “white” crayon for class blackboard demon- 
strations create a ‘dazzle’ which has a most undesirable effect 
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blackboard work can be more smoothly handled because of 
the remarkable readability of this new scientifically colored | 


Manufactured Only by 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


ROOM 1900 B 





--.. it takes the “dazzle”? out of 
BLACKBOARD DEMONSTRATIONS 


yellow crayon . . . the newest member of the famous Gold 


Medal Line of Products for Home and Schoolroom Use. 


NEW YORK 





¢ Gardner, Mass. The school board has adopted a 
budget of $209,900 for the school year 1936. This is 
an increase over the estimate for 1935 which amounted 
to $205,525. 

¢ Knoxville, Tenn. The school board has revised 
its 1936 budget, calling for $1,261,570 in place of the 
original estimate of $1,353,000. The new budget is 
ced $98,000 higher than the estimate for 
1935. 

¢ Philadelphia, Pa. The board of education has re- 
ceived a report from Mr. A. B. Anderson, secretary, 
to the effect that there will be a surplus of from $250,- 
000 to $300,000 for the fiscal year just ended. No 
statement has been made as to the particular use to 
which this money will be put. 

¢ Lamar, Colo. The school board has begun plans 
for refinancing a $28,000 bond issue. The bonded in- 
debtedness of the district now totals $142,500. Of this 
amount, only the $28,000 bond issue can be refinanced. 
The other portion of the district’s indebtedness is a 
bond issue now totaling $114,000 and drawing 4% 
per cent interest. 

¢ Flint, Mich. The board of education has reduced 
to $193,000 the balance of the $365,000 borrowed last 
spring to keep the schools in operation. In November, 
delinquent tax collections enabled the school treasurer 
to reduce the balance $103,233, including interest. The 
board had pledged delinquent taxes as security for 
the loan. 

¢ Woonsocket, R. I. The school board has adopted 
a budget calling for $445,986 for the year 1936. The 
budget shows an increase of $36,000 over the estimate 
for 1935 and includes an item of $9,000 for salaries of 
teachers and school employees. 

Economical operation of the public schools of Pine 
Bluff, Ark., during the 1934-35 school year has been 
indicated in the audit of the affairs of the school dis- 
trict, completed recently by Mr. Glenn A. Railsback, 
C.P.A., and issued by Mr. F. G. Bridges, Sr., president 
of the school board. 

In the face of a net increase in expense, the high 
schools during the preceding term were operated only 
during four months on tax money, and the elementary 
schools only eight months. The economy of operation 
is best reflected in the average cost per pupil, which 
shows an average cost of $29.07 per pupil for the term 
ending June 30, 1935, as compared with $30.61 for 
the previous year, and $39.45 average for the past 
eight years. 

The schools had available during the 1934-35 term 
approximately $18,000 less than during the previous 
term. Total receipts for the year were $188,694. 
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welcomes Wc PA. lst louis 


To the Department of Superintendence of N.E. A... 
Heywood - Wakefield Company extends a sincere 
welcome and its wish for an interesting, successful 
convention in St. Louis. The progress which you have 
achieved in the past year should prove most inspira- 
tional to your gathering and for your efforts in 1936. 


We appreciate greatly the business which we have received from your institu- 

tions of learning and shall always endeavor to merit it. If, during the meeting, ” 
you should have a few minutes, we shall be pleased to welcome you at our 

exhibit booths in Exhibition Hall, numbers H 11, 13, 15 and 17. On display will be 

many new and interesting types of seating. One in particular, the Putman Valley 

Model of chrome base chair and desk set, proves that a definitely new and 

modern trend in school equipment is here. Our representative in attendance 

will be pleased to review this and all other styles in complete detail with you 

if desired. 


HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD COMPANY 


\ Ke \ Soh ool Furniture Division 


ON ‘en GARDNER, MASSACHUSETTS 


aoe 











Actual installation photograph showing the new 
chrome base Putnam Valley Model chair and desk set 
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Provide Safety 





at the Pool Edge 


Alundum Ceramic Mosaic Tile 
























....+ Non-slip When Wet | 


_J 


AhLUNDUNM 





HE swimming pool - - it is 

being included more and 
more in the larger school 
buildings. And more and 
more Alundum Ceramic 
Mosaic Tile is being used 
around these pools - - to in- 
sure a safe, sure footing for 
playful youth. This Norton 
tile is non-slip, wet or dry. 


If a pool is included in any of 
the new buildings planned 
for your community make sure 
that Alundum Ceramic Mosaic 
Tile is used around it. If you 
have a pool that now has a 
slippery edge consider its 
modernization with Alundum 


Tile. 


NORTON COMPANY 
Worcester, Mass. 
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NORTON PRODUCTS: Non-slip Tiles, Treads and Aggregates; Abrasives; Grinding Wheels; Pulpstones; Laboratory Ware; Refractories; Porous 
Plates and Tubes; Grinding and Lapping Machines: Behr-Manning Abrasive Papers and Cloths; Oilstones and Hones. 














SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTIOW IN 1935 


School-building construction showed an increase of 
48 per cent for the year 1935, over 1934, for 37 eastern 
states covered by the Dodge reports. For the entire 
country, including the eleven western states, the in- 
crease was 45 per cent over 1934. The totals, by 
months, are as follows: 


1935 

No. Projects Valuation 

ED 00554 S:0due iat 192 $ 3,719,800 
Pe § skkteaneqecawae 154 5,768,300 
ei oh ed deee es 199 10,409,100 
0 FEROS 193 8,299,100 
ME Citeey -<60e400 seeks 233 8,990,500 
PPT PE TT rere - 313 17,718,800 
ETERS 366 9,230,900 
rer re re te ror 292 8,657,200 
CE, 44. rs8saesenaws 206 4,267,900 
RE er ee ee 295 9,177,300 
Ey eee 411 24,668,300 
DE 5. <cs0000d000808 759 62,551,500 
Total 37 Eastern States.... 3613 $173,458,700 
Total 11 Western States.... 557 56,517,126 
4160 $229,975,826 


Unquestionably, the huge amount of contracts let 
in December was caused by the pressure brought to 
bear by the Federal Government to get PWA work 
under way. 

For the first three weeks in January, contracts are 
reported for 338 projects, totaling in value $34,957,387. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of December, a total of 759 edu- 
cational buildings were put under contract in 37 states 
east of the Rockies. Dodge reports that of these build- 
ings, 673 were school and college buildings involving 
9,629,000 square feet of construction. The total con- 
tract price was $58,806,600. 

In eleven states west of the Rockies, not included 
in Dodge figures, a total of 59 new school buildings 
were put under contract, to cost $5,257,560. Eight 
additional projects were reported, at a prospective 
total of $1,103,029. 


SCHOOL-BOND ISSUES 


During the month of December, 1935, sales of school 
bonds amounting to $21,148,233 were reported, at 
an average interest rate of 3.25 per cent. During the 
month, refunding, short-term, and other special bonds 
sold amounted to $949,264. 





EXEMPTIONS FOR SCHOOL PURCHASES 


The United States Treasury Department has re- 
cently issued treasury decisions 4604-4605, outlining 
the exemptions of government units from the payment 
of certain Federal Government taxes. These exemp- 
tions relate particularly to oils for nonlubricating 
purposes — benzol, naphtha, benzine, gasoline, etc. 

School boards may obtain copies of these decisions 
from the nearest internal revenue office. 


JANITOR EXCHANGE AT RIVERSIDE, 
ILLINOIS 


The school officials of Riverside, Ill., have found the 
plan of arranging an exchange of janitorial jobs for 
a period of two weeks during the school year a very 
helpful one. This procedure has made it possible for 
the janitors to become familiar with specialized duties 
of the respective jobs so that they can, in case of an 
emergency, be transferred from one building to an- 
other, as well as from one job to another in the same 
building. 

Under the plan, the assistant janitor, whose main 
duty consists of sweeping and dusting after school 
hours, can thus be transferred to the regular janitor’s 
position at a moment’s notice. His own position can 
easily be filled by another person lacking the actual 
experience on the job. In one of the buildings, the 
firing requires a stationary engineer. By having the 
janitor of another building trained for this job and 
equipped with a license, it is easily possible to make 
a transfer in case of an emergency. The assistant janitor 
can then immediately relieve the janitor of his duties 
without any loss in efficiency. 

The plan, which has been developed under the direc- 
tion of Supt. L. J. Hauser, has the added advantage of 
making each janitor much better satisfied with his own 
iob. After he has tried the other job for a few weeks, 
he is very glad to get back to his own work. 


AN INEVITABLE DRIFT 


The New York Sun calls attention in a recent issue, 
to the inevitable drift toward federal control of edu- 
cation, which is resulting from the present subsidies 
to the schools and the grants for school construction. 
Discussing an article by Prof. George D. Strayer, on 
the National Youth Administration, the editor of the 
Sun writes: 

“Discussing obv‘ous futilities in this federal scheme 
he proceeds to inquire into the motives back of it. He 
wants to know whether those responsible for it are 
seeking to control the ideas and ideals of the youth of 
the country; whether the NYA will endeavor to censor 


books used in teaching young people; whether this is 
part of an effort to control the thinking of young 
people.” He goes on to say: 

“The procedures authorized in the organization of the 
National Youth Administration lend themselves to 
methods employed by those who seek to control opin- 
ion from a national center. One cannot fail to recognize 
the fact that if the pattern is once adopted it may 
later be used for sinister purposes. ... It is most 
essential that a professional service built up after 
a hundred years of struggle, free from political control, 
be not supplanted by a political and centralized admin- 
istration. 

“This is a criticism in which l!berals and conserva- 
tives alike may join. The greatest danger in federal 
control of the schools is not that some oligarchy may 
manage it but that any oligarchy may manage it. 
Whether for purposes of Fascism or those of Commu- 
nism or those of the Republican party, those of the 
Democratic party, those of predatory capital or those 
of predatory labor, control centralized at Washington 
would provide ideal machinery. Decentralization, rather 
than centralization, of authority is the only sure means 
by which the schools, especially the public schools, can 
be kept reasonably independent and free from manipu- 
lation. 

“As Professor Strayer argues, if the desire really is 
to help deserving young men and women to get in- 
struction for which they are too poor to pay, there 
is no need in setting up a separate organization. There 
are organizations enough—Heaven knows! —to 
attend to that without putting a new bureaucracy into 
the field. Administrative expense alone under this ar- 
rangement, the professor says, would consume money 
sufficient to provide aid for 7,500 students in college. 
It is not that, however, which causes anxiety to those 
who watch the beginnings of this experiment. What is 
worth worrying about is its inevitable drift into fed- 
eral control of the schools.” 


WHAT SCHOOLMEN ARE SAYING 


“Tt is frequently said, and with a very great degree 
of truth, that schools exist for the education of chil- 
dren. Yet schools cannot educate children, neither can 
teachers nor parents. The best we can do is provide 
the best possible opportunities for young people to 
acquire an education. We can guide, we can direct, we 
can lead, we can organize material but people are 
educated only as a result of their own efforts and 
experiences.” —B. F. Schaefer, Superintendent of 
Schools, Freeport, Iil. 
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To Wax, Polish, 
Scrub and Dry Scrub 


Use the FINNELL Polisher-Scrubber. 
Flexible, silent, powerful. Four models. 
Interchangeable brush ring makes one 
size adaptable to large and small areas. 
Many otherstylesand sizes of FINNELL 
machines. The FINNELL Line assures 
you the right machine for you needs. 
Demonstration free. For immediate at- 


tention wire. 


FINNELL SYSTEM 


Until you know what you will get! 





Selecting a floor machine, or a floor treatment, or a complete system of floor 
maintenance is too important to be done in a haphazard manner. Every floor presents 
a specific problem. Its size, its arrangement, type of material, age, previous care—and 
other factors —determine the method that should be used. 


Choose then from the products of a company that is able to make the neces- 
sary preliminary study, recommend the proper treatment, provide the materials neces- 
sary ... that also offers you a variety of sizes and types of machines to do the work. 
This service of information, methods, materials and machines .. . this complete service, 


explains FINNELL leadership. 


AComplete Exhibit at the N.E.A. Convention 


The theme of the commercial exhibit at the N.E.A. Convention, Department of 
Superintendence, St. Louis, is ‘Application to Purpose." Accordingly, the FINNELL 
exhibit this year will show not only the complete line of FINNELL electric scrubbing- 
polishing machines but also the various FINNELL maintenance supplies and treatments. 


The application of FINNELL Gloss Seal to the treatment of school floors will 
be shown by specimen panels. Finnell Kote and the various other waxes we make will 
be demonstrated right in the booth. 


So don’t choose any material, machine or method until you have had the bene- 
fit of FINNELL investigation and recommendation. Take the first step by visiting the 
FINNELL Booth at the St. Louis Convention — Booth H-24. 


If you do not expect to be at the convention, put your problems up to us by 
mail. Complete information upon any phase of the FINNELL System will be sent 
upon request. Write FINNELL SYSTEM, Inc., 802 East Street, Elkhart, Ind. 





FLOOR MAINTENANCE 
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An Exhibit for the School Supply Trade Room 1019, Palmer House, Chicago, 
at the 1936 meeting of the National School Supply & Equipment Assn. 
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On Exhibit in Booth (L 23-27, St. Louis Meeting) Dept. of Superintendence of the N. E. A. 














The 2500 Series—Most Popular Design 


HE 2500 Series of Chairs are defi- 

nitely and particularly designed for 
school use. That the schoolman’s seat- 
ing problems have been thoroughly stud- 
ied and solved by the 2500 Series is evi- 
denced in its wide-spread acceptance by 
school boards throughout the country. 
This series is fully graduated as to seat 
sizes and heights. You can start in 


the kindergarten and completely equip 





*“*The Standard Line’? Products in- 
clude furniture for classroom, library 
and office—from Kindergarten to 
University—a complete line of values 
above the ordinary. Write for a copy 
of our catalog. 


classrooms and libraries, through the 
university, with this series of chairs. 
Made from hard maple, finished in 
school furniture brown, all edges round- 
ed, posturally correct and with Wittliff 
Braces as regular equipment, the 2500 
Series of Chairs will meet your specific- 
cations for beauty, comfort, strength, 
and durability. Ask for further de- 
tails. 














STANDARD SCHOOL EQUIPMENT Co. 


SILER CITY 


WILLIS O. JONES, President 


NORTH CAROLINA 














IMPROVEMENT IN TENURE OF 
OKLAHOMA SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS! 


Herbert Patterson, Dean of the School of 
Education, Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma 


Public-school systems improve only slowly when 
there is too frequent changing of their leadership. 
It is gratifying to note that during the past 19 
years there has been a steady increase in the 
number of Oklahoma school executives returning 
to the same communities in which they worked 
the previous year. 

The following table is based upon information 
contained in successive issues of the Oklahoma 
Educational Directory, published by the state de- 
partment of education: 

Oklahoma School Administrators Serving Same 

Communities Served the Preceding Year 


Total Superintendents 
Year of Superintendents and Principals Per Cent 
Return and Principals Who Returned Returning 
1917 580 237 40 
1918 205 104 50 
1919 203 103 50 
1920 736 328 44 
1921 895 412 46 
1922 1020 468 45 
1923 956 438 45 
1924 971 568 58 
1925 983 523 53 
1926 983 563 57 
1927 1052 634 60 
1928 1098 661 60 
1929 1154 694 60 
1930 1183 785 66 
1931 1159 821 70 
1932 1150 865 75 
1933 1152 843 73 
1934 1161 842 72 
1935 1246 895 71 


For all years excepting 1918 and 1919, the 
names of many high-school principals are included. 


‘Abstract of a paper read at the Twenty-fourth Annual 
Meeting of the Oklahoma Academy of Science, Norman, Decem- 
ber 6, 1935. 





For hen two years, however, the pom are for 
superintendents only. Principals promoted to su- 
perintendencies in the same community were tab- 
ulated as returning. 

If one contrasts the first 5 years, 1917 to 1921, 
with the last five years, 1931 to 1935, it will be 
found that definite progress has been made toward 
greater stability of tenure. During the earlier 
period only 46 per cent of the administrators were 
working in the same communities they had served 
the previous year, while during the past five years 
the average has been 72 per cent. 

Whiie there is still considerable mobility, it is 
encouraging to note a rather steady tendency to- 
ward increasing the tenure of Oklahoma school 
administrators. 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTION FOR HANDI- 
CAPPED CHILDREN 


A plan for the operation of classes for children with 
defective speech, prepared by Mr. H. A. Buckner, su- 
perintendent of schools at Hawthorne, Calif., has been 
adopted and placed in operation by the board of edu- 
cation. Under the plan, a number of small classes have 
been formed, with each particular group so divided 
that indiv:dual pupils with similar defects are cared 
for as a unit. The instruction is limited to ninety 
minutes each week for each individual group. 

The classes are intended to benefit a large number 
of children, particularly those suffering from such 
defects as stuttering, lisping, and those with defects 
such as cleft palates and malformed speech organs. 
Children with a pronounced foreign accent are also 
handled in these classes. An effort is directed toward 
the correction of speech defects through tongue and 
phonetic exercises and special remedial drills, carried 
out under the direction of the specialist in charge. 

Crippled children of school age are I'sted with the 
public-school system and receive their instruction at 
home, with the aid of a visiting teacher. 

The education of handicapped children is being car- 
ried out successfully, under the direction of Supt. H. 
A. Buckner. 


TEACHERS OPPOSE COMPETITIVE 
PRACTICES 
The practice of proselytizing and entering into com- 
petitive bidding among schools for the attendance of 
non-high-school students is being opposed by the Illi- 
nois Teachers’ Association. An opinion rendered by the 





attorney general declares these practices illegal, and 
the courts have sustained the opinion that boards of 
education have no lawful right to appropriate moneys 
to pay for inducements to attract students. 

In a resolution adopted, the Association recommends 
that the state superintendent of public instruction exer- 
cise his right of office in (a) withholding recognition 
from such four-year high schools, or other high schools, 
which may transgress the intent of the law in offering 
unlawful inducements to students res:ding outside the 
boundaries of the organized high school to gain their 
attendance; or (b) instructing non-high-school boards 
of education to not allow any claim of a high school 
for such tuition as may be claimed on students trans- 
ported or otherwise induced to attend such school; 
or (c) exercising such other powers as he may legally 
possess to establish an equitable status among all h‘gh 
schools of the state in this regard. They ask that the 
Illinois State Educational Commission, be petitioned 
to include their recommendations for legislative action, 
a proposal to correct this problem. 


WILLIAM H. WHEELER DIES 


William H. Wheeler, founder and president of the 
Wheeler Publishing Company and author of widely 
used schoolbooks, died at his home in Chicago, on 
January 14. Mr. Wheeler who was 81, had been ill 
for three months. 

Born in Litchfield, Mich., Mr. Wheeler began his 
educational career as a teacher in the public schools 
of Sturgis, and later was superintendent of schools 
in Warsaw, Ind. He 
entered the school- 
bcok business in 
1880, as a _ repre- 
sentative of D. Ap- 
pleton & Company. 
In 1897 he organ- 
ized his own com- 
pany and remained 
its president until 
his death. 

The funeral serv- 
ice took place at his 


home and _ burial 
was at Quincy, 
Mich. Surviving 


Mr. Wheeler are his 
wife and two sons, 
who were associ- 
ated with him in 
the business. 





WILLIAM H. WHEELER 
From a portrait made in 1897 when 
he established W. H. Wheeler & Co. 
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Western Electric presents 


the yi See Sound System 


Xo) aol a Lote) [7 


...with many revolutionary features 


Smaller and better! 
Lower priced! It’s what you 
have been waiting for! 


Western Electric’s new sound distributing equip- 
ment marks the most important advance in years. 
Engineered by Bell Telephone Laboratories, it 
does all that previous large, costly systems did 
—and more too—yet costs far less. This latest 
Western Electric achievement is the ideal sound 
equipment for your school! 


For bulletin giving full details, write 
Graybar Electric, Graybar Building, New York 








Western Elecfric 


Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Co. In Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. 
PROGRAM DISTRIBUTION AND PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
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Democratic Technique and the Inglewood 
Salary Policy 


(Continued from Page 30) 


were now ready to present their efforts to the 
superintendent and board of education for ap- 
proval and adoption. 

7. The exercise of the collective voice in in- 
terpreting the policy and educating people, 
other than teachers, of its merit and desirabili- 
ty. One of the most intricate and perplexing 
steps in securing a new salary policy is that of 
the exercise of the collective approving voice of 
teachers in interpreting the policy and educat- 
ing other people of its merits and desirability. 
This involves the superintendent, the board of 
education, and the public; and the central 
committee members assumed the responsibility 
for this. They took the attitude that their work 
was not only that of working out a policy but, 
also, of working on until the policy became 
adopted. 

In democratic procedure the superintendent 
is party to the project from the start. This 
was so in the case of the Inglewood salary 
policy. He initiated the project, indicating an 
interest in it, and his only provisos were that 
it must be an improvement over the existing 
policy and acceptable to the teachers. The 92 
per cent vote assured him that the latter pro- 
viso had been fulfilled. To fulfill the former, 
the central committee worked with him by 
chance individual discussions, invitations to 
and hearing of him in meetings, frank and fear- 
less discussions with him in meetings, careful 
weighings of his written and verbal suggestions 
together with open and frank reports to him of 
decisions and treatments made of them, an ad- 
herence to administrative technique approved 
by him, and continually informing him of the 
work as it proceeded. Throughout, the cultiva- 
tion and maintenance of mutual respect, co- 
operation, and confidence obtained. So far as 
the policy was concerned, his position was tan- 
tamount to that of a member of the central 
committee although he never exercised, un- 
asked, any administrative prerogatives with 
reference to the committee. The policy was 
really worked out by the central committee 
with him as well as with the teachers. So, after 
the policy had been approved by the teachers 
and had been recommended to him as meeting 
his specifications, it was an expression of his 
thoughts as well as those of the teachers. In- 
terpretation and education, so far as he was 
concerned, had been accomplished; and, with- 
out alteration, he recommended it to the board 
of education for approval and adoption. More 
than this, he became its champion and there- 
after worked for its adoption in close harmony 
with the central committee and teachers. 


Securing Public Approval 

There were a few public-spirited lay people 
interested in the sct.ools who, not thoroughly 
informed of the merit and desirability of the 
policy, conscientiously questioned it. Recog- 
nizing the right of these people to question 
and the importance of their voice, the central 
committee undertook to win their approval in 
frank, open, and positive manner. Committee 
members approached them personally, getting 
their reactions and point of view, explaining 
and interpreting the policy. In certain cases, 
teachers not on the committee conferred with 
them; in other cases, lay people who approved 
the policy. Everything was as open and above- 
board as the committee could make it. Some, 
enlightened in this fashion, were wholly or 
partially convinced of the worthiness of the 


policy; others remained of their original opin- 
ion. But, on the whole, the readiness with 
which the committee was sensitive to and 
recognized these people, and the willingness 
with which they met and conferred with them, 
did much to secure their support. 

Many of the public approved the policy 
from the beginning and were gracious and will- 
ing in assisting the central committee in secur- 
ing support for it. Many of the public, ap- 
proached for the first time, indicated approval 
and readiness to do what they could in the 
way of bringing about approval. 

The local parent-teacher organization, after 
careful study of the policy, expressed them- 
selves favorably toward it, and by both their 
attitude and activity created a favorable im- 
pression toward it among large numbers of the 
public. 

In general, as efforts to secure adoption 
proceeded, the public allied themselves with 
the policy, and the central committee felt that 
such efforts as they exerted in this direction 
were worth while. 


The Board’s Part 


The board of education* to which the policy 
was submitted by the superintendent for ap- 
proval and adoption was not the same board 
which, two years previously, had requested the 
superintendent to submit a salary policy. Only 
one member of the former board remained. 
The other four members were relative new- 
comers. They invited teachers to contact them 
and express themselves concerning the policy. 
Committee members and other teachers, with 
the approval of the superintendent, accepted 
this invitation and many discussions of the 
policy were carried on between individual 
board members and teachers. 

To one board meeting, the superintendent 
invited the central committee for the purpose 
of answering questions which confused or trou- 
bled them. The committee gladly complied 
with the request. A panel discussion of the 
policy was carried on with the superintendent 
acting as chairman and the committee mem- 
bers as members of the panel. This was fol- 
lowed by general discussion. The county super- 
intendent® of schools and an expert in school 
administration® from the college of education 
of the local university, invited by the super- 
intendent, kindly attended this meeting and 
capably assisted in interpreting and clarify- 
ing the proposed policy for the benefit of all 
concerned. Testimonials of approval written 
by one or two other authorities were read at 
this meeting by the superintendent, and helped 
to express the attitude of the educational pro- 
fession in general toward the policy. 

The county counsel’ rendered his opinion 
in writing on certain controversial points, and 
this, when read by the superintendent in a sec- 
ond meeting, served to straighten out some dif- 
ficult turns. This brought about a better un- 
derstanding of the policy. To this second meet- 
ing the central committee members were in- 
vited by the superintendent. Several members 
of the parent-teacher organization also sat in 
this meeting as an expression of their approval 





*C. H. Spaulding, president; Ruth Blanchard (Mrs.), secre- 
tary; Frank E. Anderson; H. V. Beaver; Lester O. Luce. 

5A. R. Clifton, county superintendent of schools, Los 
Angeles County, California. 

*Dr. Osman R. Hull, professor of education, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, California. 

™W. B. McKesson, deputy county counsel, Los Angeles Coun- 
ty, California. 
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of the policy. Certain items were eliminated, 
others added, and others modified, in keeping 
with the experience and wisdom of members 
of the board of education. After all these ad- 
justments had been made, all concerned were 
in accord. 

Securing the approval of the board of educa- 
tion was largely a matter of informing, inter- 
preting, and of letting them know how the 
majority of people felt toward it. They, rightly, 
wanted to be certain that the policy was trust- 
worthy and co-operated with the teachers and 
the administration in acquiring this surety, 
Once acquired, they felt qualified to act on the 
policy in the interests of the welfare of the 
teachers, the children, and the public. 

8. Formal acceptance and adoption of the 
policy. Formal acceptance and adoption of the 
policy was a mere detail after the board of 
education was convinced of its worthiness and 
value. A resolution for its approval and adop- 
tion was moved, seconded, and carried with no 
dissenting vote. 

With its adoption, the committee had com- 
pleted its work and was relieved from further 
responsibility by the superintendent. 

There is a democratic technique in formulat- 
ing and securing the adoption of a salary pol- 
icy. It is the technique of human thinking, en- 
deavor, and living in a democratic order — 
nothing more, nothing less. If followed with 
tolerance, courage, patience, honest effort, and 
faith in the order and the people composing it, 
with ample allowance for the effects of time, 
and a due regard for the phases through which 
it normally proceeds, it will not fail. 


REDEEMING SCHOOL-BOARD 
CAMPAIGN PLEDGES 


A discussion on the above-named subject ap- 
peared in the form of an editorial published in 
the ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL of recent date. 
While the comments made on the editorial 
would indicate a general agreement: with the 
arguments set forth, it develops also that there 
are schoolmen who believe in definite pre-elec- 
tion pledges. 

Homer J. Freese, secretary of the school dis- 
trict of the borough of Bellevue, Pennsylvania, 
says that “there are probably some questions 
upon which a candidate for the office of school 
director cannot make intelligent specific pledges, 
or he should, at least, exercise rare care in ad- 
vancing pledges to the voters. However, the 
board transacts public business and, if suffi- 
ciently interested, the aspirant can make diligent 
inquiry, and upon the results of his investiga- 
tion, he possibly can make pledges definite 
enough to advise the voters where he stands, 
and what, in general he proposes to do in event 
of his election. 

“A candidate for the office of school director 
should be placed in no different category than 
candidates for other offices so far as campaign 
pledges are concerned. However, if any differ- 
ence is to be admitted, the school director as- 
pirant should make his intentions clear before 
election because of the great responsibilities 
placed upon him for decision during his term of 
office. America’s destiny, in many respects, lies 
with the school boards of the nation. 

“If a candidate cannot adopt a reasonably 
definite pledge with regard to giving the tax- 
payers a voice in settling such an issue, and 
allowing them in some way to say whether or 
not ‘they choose to pay,’ then he deserves to be 
‘embarrassed later.’ ” 


a en a eR A RE Ae ne Rk hh ical 
Perhaps modern civilization could not exist 
if based upon Jesus’ teachings, but what could 


be built thereon would be far better. — Roget 
Babson. 
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PIONEERS 


The 
HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. 


nationally recognized as the ‘Pioneers” in the floor 
maintenance and sanitation field . . . with almost a 
Third of a Century of research and actual tests... 
with products that have proven their worth through- 
out the nation ... are proud of the title ‘tPioneers.” 













You are cordially in- To lower your maintenance costs use Hillyard prod- 
vited to visit the Hill- ucts. The advice and recommendations of Hillyard 
yard Exhibit, Booth 
number E 1-3-5 at the 
N. E. A. CONVEN- yard’s have products for every type of surface, rigid 
TION, St. Louis, Mo. and resilient floors; walls, office fixtures and equip- 
Feb. 20th to 27th in- 
clusive. You will enjoy 
\- seeing the latest in floor 
e maintenance equipment and there will be Hillyard There is a Hillyard Maintenance Expert in your com- 
Maintenance Experts at the booth to answer all ques- 
tions on Modern Maintenance problems. 
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~ Maintenance Engineers are yours for the asking. Hill- 
ARRISON 


HARTLEY 















ment, 





munity who is well qualified and equipped with a serv- 
ice car... to help you solve your floor maintenance 
problems. Call or wire the Hillyard Chemical Co. for a 
Hillyard service man, consultation free. 























n 

; Free... 

: Two valuable books just off the press, Hillyard’s NEW 
¥ 1936 catalog, ‘Modern Maintenance” and “Hillyard’s 
- Manual on Proper Floor Maintenance.” Ask for them 
at the convention or write Hillyard Chemical Co., 
; St. Joseph, Mo. 
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‘ BRANCHES IN St. Joseph, Missour! SHINE-ALL SALES CO. 
a PRINCIPAL CITIES U.S. A. DISTRIBUTORS 
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At e...N. E. A. CONVENTION 


St. Louis Municipal Auditorium 
FEBRUARY 22-27 


Visit The Headquarter For 
...MASS SEATING EQUIPMENT... 


See the Remarkable 


WAYNE GYMSTAND 


BOOTH K-8 


WAYNE IRON WORKS 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
WAYNE .. PENNSYLVANIA 





43 States ot t 


574 Towns ly 
7 hr] 


Architects and Educators do not have to guess whether the Spencer 
Method of Cleaning is thoroughly practical and reliable. Some-one in 
their vicinity can quickly assure them on this point. 


In many cities where Spencer Central Vacuum Cleaning Systems have 
been specified for all new schools for many years, they are now installing 
Spencer Portable Cleaners in the older and smaller schools. 


The advantages of Spencer Cleaning are primarily ease and speed of 
operation, long life, quiet operation, freedom from repairs, and a degree 
of cleanliness that can only result from a correct vacuum, a sufficient volume 
of air and the most modern developments in vacuum cleaning tools. 


Write for the Spencer Booklet on school cleaning and a list of Spencer 
users in your vicinity. $-58 
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606 JOHN STREET 








Magno oS eee 
~~ CENTRAL AND PORTABLE ~ 







"VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 





DOLLARS and Sense 


WIN A-S-E LOCKERS 


Wide Acceptance 


One of the toughest of locker tests 
is—school service. In this field 
A-S-E Lockers have proved their 
ability to stand up under years of 
hard use. By their ruggedness they 
trim annual locker costs to make 
A-S-E Lockers the biggest dollar 
value on the market. 


And, it’s simply good sense to 
choose lockers with so many 
important construction features. 
Hinges won’t sag. 16-gauge one- 
piece doors take strains and spring 
back into perfect alignment! The 
tight overlapping construction keeps 
out dust and vermin. The heavy 
frame stays true. The baked-on 
enamel finish with lacquered front 
insures good appearance for long 
years. 


Write today for all the reasons 

why A-S-E Lockers are used in so 

Double Tier A-SE Locker many schools today. Ask for 
(Section of Two) catalog. 


All-Steel-Equip Company 


INCORPORATED 
AURORA, ILL. 





Pierce Rollers 


Ideal For School Lawns, Playgrounds, 
Athletic Fields, Tennis Courts, Etc. 


Schools and Colleges all over the Country are solving the prob- 
lem of economically keeping their lawns, playgrounds, athletic 
fields, etc., in the best of condition, by using Pierce Rollers. The 
first cost is small and operating cost is negligible. Cost of fuel 
and oil for ten hours operation will not exceed $1.00. These 
Rollers keep the school properties in better condition than is pos- 
sible by any other means and save their cost over and over. 


There are two popular models of Pierce Rollers for school use— 
Kz the 4, ton and the 1'/,-2-ton. Write for complete information. 


The Pierce Governor Company 
Anderson, Indiana 
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THIRTY-THREE YEARS SERVING 
THE NATIONS SCHOOLS 





Midland manufactures a complete line of floor products. 
For further information Write Department S. Jd. -2. 
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Master Finish. 
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FOR GYM FLOORS— 
GYMLOH 


A bakelite finish made especially for gymna- 
sium floors, guaranteed to produce a non-slip 
surface to the floor, that looks like a highly 
polished wax job. 


Mme 
q 3 cHeniCal g DUBUQUE ; 
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MASTER FINISH 


A perfect wood finish for classroom floors and 


other wood surfaces. 
newed and beautified — newly laid floors can 


be given twice their normal life with Midland 


Old floors can be re- 








pst Only 








Pe rronal News “oft 
Superintendents® 


@ Mr. James R. Srerrett, superintendent of schools of 
Lebanon, Ky., died suddenly on December 19, following a heart 
attack. 

@ Mr. Crype Parker, formerly superintendent. of schools at 
Huntingburg, Ind., has resigned in order to become Indiana 
agent for Longmans, Green & Company. Before becoming su- 
perintendent he was principal of the high school. 

@ Dr. J. FrepertcK WELtTzIN, a member of the school board 
at Grand Forks, N. Dak., and an instructor at the University, 
has become president of the Teachers’ College at Valley City. 
He succeeds C. E. Allen, who had been head of the College 
for 18 years. 

@ Supt. F. B. Youncer, of Menasha, Wis., has been re-elected 
for a three-year term. 

@ Mr. F. B. Farmer, superintendent of schoo!s at Storm 
Lake, Iowa, has resigned to take charge of the Storm Lake 
Teachers’ Service Bureau. 

@ Miss FLorence FALiGatter has been appointed as chief 
of the home-economics education service in the United States 
Vocational Home-Economics Division. Miss Fallgatter succeeds 
the late Adelaide S. Baylor, whose death occurred recently. 

@ Mr. S. E. Cooper, formerly of French Lick, Ind., has be- 
come superintendent of schools in Huntingburg. 

@ Mr. R. N. Drypen has resigned as superintendent of schools 
at Olivet, Ky. 

@ Supr. A. H. Luepxe, of Beaver Dam, Wis., has been re- 
elected for a three-year term. 

@ Mr. L. J. Watt has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Fayetteville, Tenn., to succeed G. C. Simmons. 

@ Mr. Cuartes B. McLinn has become superintendent of 
schools at New Albany, Ind. 

@ Mr. Wayne N. SHoemaker, of Grandville, Mich., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Schoolcraft, to suc- 
ceed R. O. Luse. Mr. Luse has taken a position at Traverse 
City, Mich. 

@ Mr. C. J. Watt, of Maynard, Minn., has been elected 
Superintendent of schools at Montevideo. 

@ Mr. J. FRANKLIN FARRELL, formerly principal of the Lee 
High School at Adams, Mass., has been elected superintendent 
of schools. He succeeds James G. Reardan, who was recently 
appointed State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

@Supr. E. C. Broome, of Philadelphia, Pa., has been re- 
elected for a new term of six years, at an annual salary of 
$15,000 less 10 per cent. 

® Mr. E. B. Horpen, of Greenville, Mich., has assumed the 
duties of superintendent of schools at St. Joseph, succeeding 
Mr. E. P. Clarke, who has retired after 36 years of service. 
@ Mr. Lester M. Emans, formerly superintendent of schools 
at Lancaster, Wis., has been made city superintendent of schools 
at Waupaca, Wis. He has been succeeded at Lancaster by Mr. 
Joseph H. WatsH of the Wauwatosa, Wis., High School. 








@ Mr. ArNnotp A. Bownay, Jr., formerly principal of the high 
school and junior college at Santa Maria, Calif., has become 
principal of the high school at Beverly Hills. The school has 
a staff of 65 instructors and enrolls a student body of 1,625 
students. 

@ Supt. Epwarp J. Hummet, of the elementary-school district 
of Beverly Hills, Calif., has been re-elected for a four-year 
term as head of both the elementary- and high-school districts. 
During his eleven years of service, Mr. Hummel has seen the 
school system grow from an enrollment of 585 to mort than 
4,000. 

@ Mr. Wirsur J. Rockwoop, formerly principal of the senior 
high school at Everett, Mass., was retired on December 23rd 
and given the title of principal-emeritus. Mr. Rockwood had 
completed 42 years of service in the Everett schools. 

@ Mr. J. C. Cocuran, superintendent of schools at San An- 
tonio, Tex., has been re-elected for a five-year term. 

@ Dr. Epwin A. LEE, superintendent of schools at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., resigned from that position on December 10, in 
order to accept the directorship of the National Occupational 
Conference in New York City. Dr. Lee will take up his new 
work on July 1, 1936. 

In returning to New York, Dr. Lee brings to his new posi- 
tion in the National Occupational Conference a rich experience 
in the field of vocational education. During his period of service 
in San Francisco, he did much to raise the standard of public 
education. Local educational and civic authorities agree that he 
served during one of the most difficult periods in the history 
of the San Francisco schools. 

@ Mr. A. E. Rusy, formerly principal of the high school at 
Storm Lake, Iowa, has been elected superintendent of schools. 
He succeeds Frep B. FARMER, who has become director of the 
Teachers’ Service Bureau. Miss Lura McLane has been elected 
as principal, to succeed Mr. Ruby. 

@ Mr. Cart Movxirr, formerly principal of the high school 
at Toledo, Iowa, has been elected superintendent of schools. 
He succeeds M. A. Love. 

@ Supt. H. S. Bercer, of Deadwood, S. Dak., has been re- 
elected for a three-year term. Mr. Berger has completed eight 
years in the service of the public-school system. 


Fersonal News of. 
chool Officials 


@ The school board of Waynesburg, Ohio, has re-elected Mr. 
Paut H. WiiiiaMs as president. Dr. V. Z. GARSTER was 
elected vice-president, and Mr. Crem W. Baker, clerk. 

@ Dr. Cuester A. Casey has been re-elected as president of 
the school board at Ironton, Ohio. Mr. Cart MOovuLton was 
re-elected as vice-president. 

@ Dr. Burrett Russert has been elected to head the school 
board at New Philadelphia, Ohio. Mr. Crietus FisHer was 
elected vice-president, and Mr. Ropert DUMMERMUTH was re- 
elected as secretary-treasurer. 

@ Mrs. Orro J. Boesex has been re-elected president of the 


school board of Wapakoneta, Ohio. Mr. Crarence E. VEIT 
was elected vice-president, and Mr. Epwin J. StroH was re- 
elected as clerk. 

@ The school board of New Matamoras, Ohio, has reorgan- 
ized with the election of Mr. DAN MossIncer as president, 
Mr. Irvin FuLMeER as vice-president, and Mrs. IRENE BAKER 
as clerk. 

@ The school board of Conneaut, Ohio, has reorganized with 
the election of Miss Louise KAHLER as president, Mr. 
Cuartes Ort as vice-president, and Mr. Cart B. MILLarp 
as clerk. 

@ The school board of Union City, Ind., has reorganized with 
the election of Mr. D. F. James as president, and Mr. H. A. 
TEAGARDEN as secretary. 

@ The school board of Terre Haute, Ind., has elected Mr. 
Jay SHort as president, Mr. GreorGe BECHERER as secretary, 
and Mr. Crark ADAMS, treasurer. 

@ Miss AGNES HANSEN has been elected as secretary of the 
school board at Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

@ The school board of Lewiston, Me., has elected Dr. J. E. 
CARTLAND as president for the next year. 

@ Miss Janet M. P. HeNpERSON has been elected as the first 
woman president of the school board of North Adams, Mass. 

@ Mr. J. Lee Srracuan has been elected as president of the 
school board of Muir, Mich. 

@ Mr. Georce H. Fernatp, Jr., has been elected president 
of the school board of Waltham, Mass., to succeed W. R. 
Amesbury. 

@ Mrs. Beatrice Waker Nicnuots has been elected vice- 
president of the school board of Quincy, Mass. Mr. J. N. 
Murr was elected secretary. 

@ The school board of Worcester, Mass., has reorganized with 
the election of Mr. J. A. CLoucH as president and Mr. GrorcEe 
E. NELSON as vice-president. 

@ Miss Janet M. P. HeNpeRsSON has been elected as pres 
ident of the school board of North Adams, Mass. 

@ The school board of Pittsfield, Mass., has reorganized with 
the re-election of Dr. W. P. Ketty as president. 

@ Mr. Tarte E. Davis has been elected as president of the 
school board of Medford, Mass. 

@ The school board of Chelsea, Mass., has reorganized with 
the election of Mr. L. J. BreNNAN as president and Mr. 
Epwarp F. Correr as vice-president. 

@ The school board of Delaware, Ohio, has reorganized, wit) 
the election of Mr. Georce K. HorrmMan as president, Mr. 
CuarLtes W. Denison as vice-president, and Mrs. Bronwen 
PATTERING as clerk. 

@ The school board of Xenia, Ohio, has reorganized with the 
re-election of Mr. James D. Apart as president, Mr. Frep 
LANG as vice-president, and Mr. L. F. Crarx as clerk-treasurer. 

@ The school board of Norwalk, Ohio, has reorganized with 
the election of Mr Frank Carpenter as president, Miss 
MiLpreD LANING as vice-president, and Mr. JoHN StRUTTON as 
clerk and purchasing agent. 

@ Mr. Frep A. Musser has been elected president of the 
school board of Wellsville, Ohio. Cuartes D. Piatt was elected 
vice-president, and Davin Wyrer was re-elected as clerk. 

@ The school board of Troy, Ohio, has reorganized with the 
election of Mr. F. C. Montross as president, Dr. Grorce 
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specifications from experience — 








appreciated. 


The above laboratory table accomodates 48 students 


| From 33 years of experience 
in making laboratory and vocational furniture for schools 
and universities, we have learned that low prices, honest 
workmanship, quality materials and correct assembly are 


Students’ Chemistry Desk No. 130 


in six sections of 8 students to a section. Top and 
reagent shelf are acid resisting black. Body of table is of 
selected white oak. 

Balance of construction --plumbing--locks--and finish 


are up to the Walrus standard, which assures long life, 


WALRUS MANUFACTURING COMPANY» » 








satisfaction, and repeat orders to Walrus from you. 


» DECATUR, ILLINOIS 














McCuLLouGH as 
clerk-treasurer. 

@ Mr. Wirtiam F. Kramer, a member of the board of edu- 
cation of Dayton, Ohio, has retired after a service of twelve 
years. Mr. Kramer served for the past three years as chair- 
man of the executive committee, and prior to that time had 
been a member of the board’s special committees. 

@ Mr. Frep H. MerRRELL, a member of the board of educa- 
tion at Kent, Ohio, died suddenly at his home on January 3, 
following a heart attack. Mr. Merrell was graduated from the 
Kent public school and from Mt. Union College. 

@ Mr. Joun A. CroucH has been elected as president of the 
school board af Worcester, Mass. Mr. Georce E. NELSON was 
elected vice-president. 

@ Mrs. Wittiam B. Danrett has been re-elected as the new 
member of the school board at Franklin, N. H. 

@ The school board of Peabody, Mass., has reorganized, with 
the election of Mr. H. E. Kirey as vice-president, and Mr. 
W. R. Barry as secretary. 

@ The school board of Chicopee, Mass., has elected Dr. 
SaMuEL E. FLetcuer as president, and Dr. JosepH A. GAGNE 
as vice-president. 

@ Mrs. M. EvizasetH INGALLS has been elected a member 
of the school board at Lynn, Mass. 

@ Dr. A. M. GtickMan has been re-elected as vice-president 
of the school board of Springfield, Mass. Mrs. Mary STEPHEN- 
son and Mr. Hersert H. PRENTICE are the new members of 
the board. 

@ Mr. Wrtiam R. Benoit has been elected as vice-president 
of the school board of New Bedford, Mass. 

@ Mr. Dantet J. Jameson has been re-elected as president of 
the school board of Everett, Mass. Mr. G. F. Braun was re- 
elected as vice-president. 

@ The school board of Marlboro, Mass., has reorganized with 
the election of Mr. L. F. INcaAtts as vice-president, and Mr. 
Ernest P. Carr as secretary. 

@ The school board of Beverly, Mass., has reorganized with 
the election of Mr. A. P. Lorine, Jr., as president, Mr. R. 
P. Brown as vice-president, and Mr. Harry TUCKER as 
secretary. 

@ Miss Atice M. McNutty has been appointed as secretary 
of the school board at Adams, Mass. 

@ The school board of Somerville, Mass., is losing two prom- 
inent members by retirement this year. Dr. Herpert CHOLER- 
TON is retiring after 23 years of service, and Dr. Francis J. 
Fitzpatrick after 16 years of service. 

@ Mr. Orrto L. Ze te, first assistant secretary of the board of 
education of St. Louis, Mo., on December 9, celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of his employment in the finance department 
of the board. The board adopted a resolution of commendation 
on Mr. Zelle’s long service and his associates presented him 
with a desk set. During his service, Mr. Zelle has worked un- 
der seven secretaries and has seen the board’s income and ex- 
penditures rise from $2,000,000 to almost $15,000,000. 

@ Mr. Soton D. Toop has been elected president of the school 
board at Gladewater, Tex. Dr. James R. Barcus was elected 
vice-president. 

@ New York, N. Y. Mayor La Guardia has appointed Mr. 
Ettswortn B. Buck, as a member of the board of education, 
to succeed the late Ralph R. McKee. 


vice-president, and Mr. R. A. Kerr as 





@ The school board of Maumee, Ohio, has reorganized, with 
the election of one new member, Dr. OWEN RAKESTRAM. 

@ The school board of Bernville, Pa., has reorganized, with 
the re-election of Mr. C. W. MENGEL as president, and Mr. 
W. L. Bricut as vice-president. 

@ The school board of Finleyville, Pa., has reorganized, with 
the election of Dr. S. L. CaLtery as president, Mr. FRANK 
W. Price, as vice-president, and Mr. B. T. Pones as secretary. 

@ Dr. Georce Moor is the new member on the school board 
at Girard, Ohio. Mr. Earte Witiiams and Mr. Joun A. 
HowELLs were elected as new members of the board. 

@ Mr. L. B. Stoupnour, president of the school board of 
Roaring Spring, Pa. has been re-elected for a seventh term. 
Mr. Ivan E. Garver was re-elected as vice-president of the 
board. 

@ Mr. O. M. MeEnNseEN has been elected clerk of the school 
board at Fargo, N. D. 

@ The school board of Middletown, Ohio, has reorganized 
with the election of J. C. Stratton as president, J. L. Grass, 
vice-president, and R. H. Snyper, clerk-treasurer. 

@ Dr. A. G. Ray has been elected as president of the school 
board of Jackson, Ohio. 

@ The school board of Urbana, Ohio, has reorganized with 
the election of Dr. NELtson M. Ruopes as president, SYLVESTER 
A. ATHA as vice-president, and Fetrx Pavutic as clerk. 

@ The school board of Columbus, Ohio, has reorganized with 
the election of Mr. Dwicut A. SwisHER as president, Mr. 
Cuartes J. Kurtz as vice-president, and Mr. W. V. DRAKE 
as secretary. 

@ The school board of Galion, Ohio, has elected Dr. Paut 
A. Murr as president, Miss Loutse JoHN as vice-president, 
and Harry SANDERLIN as Clerk. 

@ Mr. Rosert N. Crark has been re-elected as president 
of the school board of Painesville, Ohio. Eart A. TUCKER was 
re-elected as clerk. 

@ Mr. Ep. S. Coox has been elected president of the school 
board of Atlanta, Ga. 

@ Mr. Case M. Davis has been re-elected as president of 
the board of education at Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. Joun RENNER 
was elected vice-president, and Mr. RALPH SHAFER was re- 
elected as clerk. 

@ The school board of Bucyrus, Ohio, has reorganized, with 
the re-election of Mr. H. Eart Cook as president, Mr. H. A. 
BARRETT as vice-president, and Miss Carot Bacon as clerk. 

@ Mr. E. Ross Mareer has been elected as president of the 
board of education at Girard, Ohio. Dr. H. H. Princre was 
elected vice-president, and Mr. G. M. BartHotomew clerk- 
treasurer. 

@ The school board of Wilmington, Ohio, has reorganized with 
the re-election of H. G. Bates as president, CHartes A. Warp 
as vice-president, and Grace BaLvarp as clerk. A 

@ The school board of Mt. Healthy, Ohio, has reorganized 
with the election of Dr. S. A. CHAMBERLAIN as president, Mrs. 
AtvtrA McGINnNnis as vice-president, and Mrs. EtHet Groen 
as clerk. 

@ Dr. A. G. Ray has been elected as president of the school 
board of Jackson, Ohio. 

@ The school board of Elyria, Ohio, has reorganized with the 
election of Frank Spencer, Jr., Ricuarp F. Stevens, and W. 
H. VANOSTER as new members of the board. 








@ ‘ihe school board of Coshocton, Ohio, has reorganized with 
the election of Mr. Mito Exy as president, Dr. E. M. WRIGHT 
as vice-president, and Paut Rice as clerk. 

@ Mr. Donatp E. Gavir has been appointed purchasing agent 
for the board of education at Hammond, Ind. 

@ The school board of La Crosse, Wis., has reorganized, with 
the re-election of Mr. Wittiam L. Rossiter as president, and 
Mrs. GeorGce LUECK, vice-president. 

@ Mr. James J. Garvey has been elected business manager 
of the board of education at Oak Park, Ill. The position is a 
new one, created to relieve the superintendent of responsibilities 
incident to business details, giving the latter more time for 
curriculum studies and the supervision of instruction. Mr. Garvey 
is a graduate of the College of Engineering of the University 
of Minnesota, and has been in constant touch with the educa- 
tional program of the school system throughout the years. 

@ Mr. Wittiam R. Benoit has been elected as president of 
the school board at New Bedford, Mass. 

@ Miss Erma J. WessteEr, in point of service the oldest em- 
ployee of the board of education at Kansas City, Mo., died in 
a local hospital on January 6. Miss Webster, who was 87, had 
been connected with the city schools for nearly 59 years and 
was in active service until last October. She went to the Kansas 
City schools in 1877 which made her the oldest teacher in 
service in the schools. 

@ The school board of Campbell, Ohio, has reorganized with 
the election of Wirt1aM Gtass as president, Dr. W. P. Younc 
as vice-president, and Peter L. Keitsu as clerk-treasurer. 

@ The school board of Fremont, Ohio, has elected Dr. B. O. 
KREILICK as president, Mrs. W. B. Hotmes as vice-president. 
and C. T. Gortrron as clerk. 

@ The school board of Bowling Green, Ky., has reorganized 
with the election of Mr. Roy Ctaypoot as president, Mr. 
HuBert Mason as vice-president, and Mr. W. W. WIL.IaMs 
as secretary-treasurer. 

@ Dr. J. O. Howetts has been elected president of the school 
board at Bridgeport, W. Va. Paut Mrerer was re-elected as 
vice-president, and WALTER KIRKPATRICK as clerk. 

@ The school board of Upper Sandusky, Ohio, has reorgan- 
ized with the election of Mr. J. H. Wirzer as president, MR. 
THomas M. BowMan as vice-president, and Mr. Paut W. 
AYERS as secretary-treasurer. 

@ Dr. James M. Lantz has been re-elected as president of 
the school board at Lancaster, Ohio. Mr. A. B. VLEREBOME 
was elected vice-president. 

@ Mr. C. A. Buecuner has been elected secretary of the 
school board at Lyons. Iowa. 

@ Mr. Crarence E. Hotmes, a former superintendent of 
schools and board member at Lansing, Mich., died at his home 
on January 12, after several months of ill health. He was 4 
member of the Lansing board of education for twelve years, 
and was superintendent of the Michigan School for the Blind 
for 32 years. 

@ Mr. Francis H. Farrer has been elected president of the 
school board of Revere, Mass. Mrs. Erma A. Burns was elected 
secretary. 

@ Mr. W. Ross Kino has been elected president of the board 
of education at Omaha, Nebr. Dr. H. E. Kino was re-elected 
vice-president. ’ 

@ The school board of Bellaire, Ohio, has elected Dr. E. D. 
Piper as president, and Mr. Crype Sutton as clerk. 
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New! 93% 
MORE ILLUMINATION e 


Remarkable Engineering 
Improvement! A new Standard 
of Clarity and Brilliance — 
NEVER BEFORE POSSIBLE! 


Ampro now announces a construction advancement 













Teel 


of major importance to you. From six months of 
laboratory research comes a method that almost 
doubles Ampro’s standard of illumination without 
increasing the wattage of the lamp used. Available 


= 
on the “J” Series and the “K” Series. 16 mm. New 
dual-convex condensers . . . a split-phase rotary 
shutter . . . and other engineering principles have 
been combined to give you the most brilliant motion 


pictures you have ever seen. There is no comparison! 
o 4 
NOW 1! Underwriters 


Laboratories’ Approval You have to see it 
1 Ampro silen m j . 
ond — Bong Bonne | i Wales to & EL IE VE it ! 


by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


Underwriters’ Laboratories were R 
Nesblished oak ap eatnedent by Ask your dealer for an Ampro demonstration—no 


the National Board of Fire Under- obligation. Operate the Ampro projector yourself— 
writers for service and not for a Z ft c : 

profit. This approval of Ampro is prove that with its simplified . mechanism you can 
an additional safe-guard for you. 





































secure flickerless, professional results easily. The 
Seo Our Display super-illumination added to the other basic features 

BOOTH A-9 makes Ampro the outstanding projector value. No 
N.E.A. Convention increase in price. Silent projectors priced from $135, 


St. Louis, Mo. complete with carrying case and all accessories. 


‘ Thi ana 
7 Wo PRO 
CORPORATION 


2839 -5/ NORTH WESTERN a&VENUE 
@ THN CA.GO 


PD or . O' all the microscope features which make 
hecihion Propectous fr perfect prfermance it easier for the student to study gross 
subjects under the microscope, probably the 
most important is an “erect image’. He sees the 


image of the object exactly as the object lies on 
the stage. Image is not inverted nor reversed. 








A reversed or inverted image 
causes confusion in the stu- 
dent's mind—an erect image 
eliminates this confusion so 
that his or her mind may be 
entirely devoted to the study 
of the subject under exami- 
nation. 


This new Spencer No. 61 Mi- 
croscope offers, for the first 
time, a microscope giving an 
erect image for student ex- 
amination of gross objects at 
a LOW PRICE. 















MAPS AND CHARTS 
FOR THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


GEOGRAPHY For the elementary grades Nystrom offers 

a wide choice of simplified political, 
physical-political and regional type maps. Maps of the United 
States and World—large, simple and brightly colored—for 
beginners are now ready. For junior and senior high schools 
special series of economic maps of both United States and 
world are available. 


HISTORY The Sanford-Gordy American History Series 

include the Old World Background. The 45 
maps in the Webster-Knowlton-Hazen Series constitute the 
most comprehensive set of European and World History maps. 
Choice of three backings and eleven mountings. Historical 
pictures and Wilgus Directed History Problems and Projects 
are also useful tools. 


CITIZENSHIP The Hughes American Citizenship Series, 


20 charts, contains material for Civics, 
American Government, Economics and Sociology. 
The 86 maps and charts in the Nystrom History and Citizen- 
ship Series are the same size and same price, and are inter-change- 
able in the various mountings. 


A. J. NYSTROM & Co. 


3333 Elston Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


No. 61 Microscope 


For complete information and 
prices on the new Spencer No. 
61 and other student micro- 
scopes, write for Folder M-70. 
Please address Dept. Q-2 








Spencer Lens Company 
Buffalo & New York 
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FIRST-YEAR 
ALGEBRA 


Kingsbury and Wallace 


A text that is 100 per cent adaptable to 
any high school course 


A few distinguishing features: 


1. The introduction to algebra is closely correlated with the 
student’s previous work in arithmetic. 


2. New difficulties are adequately developed with definite and 
clear examples before the student is advanced to applied 
work. 


3. The material is definitely organized on two levels of diffi- 
culty—a minimum course and an enriched course. 


4. A distinguishing and unique method of teaching fractional 
equations. 


5. Timed practice tests for each chapter of work. Ample drill 
material and written problems. 


6. Cumulative reviews at end of each chapter. A distinctive 
device by which the entire course is being reawakened con- 
stantly. 


7. Conforms closely to the Recommendations of the National 
Committee on Mathematics. 
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SHOW GEORGE ARLISS 
IN “THE IRON DUKE” 
ON A FREE PROJECTOR 


Now your school can see and hear cultural entertainment without 
incurring the expense of buying a projector. We will supply free 
—no deposit required—a latest model, 16 m.m. talking picture 
projector for your use. Simply select two films a month from 
our extensive entertainment library and the projector is yours 
rent-free. Write now for Special School Plan A and our Sound- 


capa canon ceaaen 


THALINCORPORATED ATK 





\ 
ARETE TEKST HSH RO 
Formerly HOME FILM LIBRARIES, Inc. 


500 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ae 


Stage Equipment 


Velour Curtains — Draperies, Scenery and 
Rigging Equipment of the Highest Quality. 


Service and Installation by 
Experienced Personnel 


Write 
Twin City Scenic Company 
1126 Chimes Bldg. 2819 NicolletAve. 25 Henry St. 4704 Pershing Ave. 


Syracuse,N.Y. Minneapolis,Minn. Detroit,Mich. Fort Worth, Texas 


me eee ee ee 


——— ee 
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PLANE 
GEOMETRY 
WORK BOOKS 


Kingsbury and Wallace 
ee @ ® 


Practice tests and general re- 
view tests covering the facts 
and principles of plane geom- 
etry, designed to furnish 
drill on the principal propo- 
sitions. They provide splendid 
material for locating pupil 
weakness and applying rem- 
edies. Published in two edi- 
tions: the Complete Edition 
contains seventy-eight prac- 
tice tests and ten general re- 
view tests; the Abbreviated 
Edition contains the ten gen- 
eral review tests and thirty- 
six practice tests. 


Prices: Complete, 76 cents 
Abbreviated, 40 cents 


$1.32 


ALGEBRA 
WORKBOOK 


C. R. Murphy 
ee @ ® 


Sixty-two carefully graded 
exercises of particular use in 
drilling essential skills, in 
checking accomplishment, in 
determining what skills are 
not yet acquired, and for su- 
pervised study and unre- 
stricted individual advance- 
ment. It is planned to supple- 
ment any standard text and 
to serve as a guide in locat- 
ing what the student needs 
to have stressed as an intro- 
duction to new work. 


44 cents 


BRUCE- MILWAUKEE 











CLASSROOM WARDROBES 
High in Quality — Low in Cost 


EVANS 


“Vanishing Door” 
Made to set in a recess flush with the wall. Plaster back, 
WARDROBE ends and ceiling. No partitions, but with mullions be- 
tween pairs of doors. Blackboards if required. Five-shelf 
bookcase instead of clothing equipment at no extra charge 

e when desired. 

The “Vanishing Door” hinges on which the doors are 
Can ¥ hung are made with double pivoted arms and swing the 


doors back into the wardrobe entirely out of the way. 
Simple—trouble-proof—and last as long as the building. 
Wardrobes are furnished complete in the knockdown, 
with all woodwork cut to size, and only need to be 
nailed in place. The hinges are easier to put on than 
type hinges. This is common butt hinges. The entire cost of installation is 
Class P wardrobe if small. 

We make many other types of school wardrobes, fully 
illustrated and described in Catalog “N.” Send for your 
copy. 


equipped with either 
“Jamb” type (as il- 
lustrated) or “Floor” 


made with flush doors. 


W.L. EVANS 


WASHINGTON, INDIANA, . Ss. 
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In 
Stock 
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Prompt 
Shipments 


EXCEL No. 100 


















See Our Exhibit Booth K 18 
Department of 
Superintendence 
N. E. A. 
St. Louis, Feb. 22-27, 1936 






ARLINGTON SEATING 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Arlington Heights, Ill. 








CONSTITUTIONALITY OF LOCAL 


TAXATION FOR THE SUPPORT 
OF STATE INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


(Continued from Page 45) 


lege to be educated at a less expenditure of time and 
money than would be incurred if it were situated at 
a more remote point in the state. The college with its 
professors, tutors, attendants, and students will prob- 
ably diffuse much more money throughout the com- 
munity than it otherwise would circulate, and also 
add to the intelligent and educated population of the 
place, and be the means of stimulating industry and 
increasing the wealth and moral worth of the commu- 
nity, and would enhance the attractions of society and 
the value of property. Now it seems to us that taxes 
collected to discharge an obligation entered into by 
the county solely for the purpose of securing the loca- 
tion of the college, cannot be said in any just sense 
to be collected for any state purpose; on the con- 
trary, they are solely for a county purpose. The fact 
that the College is a state institution cannot change 
the character and nature of the transaction. 

In upholding county taxation for a state normal 
school situated within it, the Supreme Court of 
Tennessee declared: 

While it is true that the State Normal School to be 
established under the provisions of this act is a state 
institution, it combines features providing for educa- 
tional advantages which are peculiarly accessible to 
the scholastic population of Rutherford County and 
the city of Murfreesboro, thus combining with the 
state purpose also a municipal and county purpose. 

€ can perceive no constitutional obstacles in the way 
of the state, county, and city, combining for the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of such an institution.‘ 
_ Municipal taxation for the maintenance of state 
institutions of higher education has been upheld in 
Kansas and Nebraska. The authorities of the city 
of Lincoln, Nebraska, levied a tax upon the prop- 
erty of the city taxpayers in order to raise money 
for the purchase of real estate for the extension 
of the university campus. The plaintiff brought ac- 
tion on behalf of himself and other taxpayers to 
enjoin the collection of the tax on the ground that 
the legislative act which attempted to give the city 


es 


om" v. Rotherford County, 123 Tenn. 1, 130 S. W. 1057 
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ARLINGTON 
SEATING 
Is BETTER 
















SILENT GIANT 





Thousands 
in Use 


—~ eg 


Every Desk 
Guaranteed 



















world’s lightest, most compact, lowest- 
priced High Quality Sound Picture Re- 
producer. For only a trifle more than 
Silent Cost, it provides the facilities for 
running both Silent and Sound Films. 
(Total weight, 45 Ibs.) Its Performance- 
Ability is a known and proven quantity 
. . +» for it embodies the same features 
that have made VICTOR’S Super Hi- 
Power Model 24 the world’s most widely 
used 16 mm Sound Projector. 
ANIMATOPHONE 25 will amaze you 
. .. Arrange NOW to see and hear it! 
(Operates on either A. C. or D. C.) 


ATOGRAPH CORPORATION 
T, IOWA, U. S. A. 









“: Be | 
A i w 3 
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power to levy taxes for “university campus exten- 
sion” was a violation of the state constitution. The 
main argument was that the university is a state 
institution and must, therefore, be supported by 
the state at large. To place a larger share of the 
burden upon the city of Lincoln in effect released 
other portions of the state from their proportionate 
share of taxes to be levied for state purposes, and 
as a result violates the constitutional guarantee of 
equality and uniformity in taxation. The court up- 
held the constitutionality of the tax on the ground 
of the greater and special benefits accruing to the 
city of Lincoln.5 Similarly, it has been held in 
Kansas that the city of Lawrence may be required 
by the legislature to pay taxes for the support of 
the state university to the extent to which in the 
opinion of the legislature the city of Lawrence 
reaps a special benefit by the location of the uni- 
versity in that city.® 

There are cases, however, holding to the con- 
trary. An Ohio court held invalid an act which at- 
tempted to authorize any county of the state to 
raise money to secure the location therein of the 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station.’ In support 
of the act it was urged that if some special local 
benefit would accrue to the county from the loca- 
tion of such an institution within it, the general as- 
sembly had the power to grant the people of that 
particular county the right to tax themselves. The 
argument in opposition was that the enterprise had 
essentially a purpose which was state-wide and not 
one which was local. The tax, therefore, became a 
state tax, and cannot be imposed upon the tax- 
payers of a single county. The court sustained the 
latter view in the following words: 

We are of the opinion that the purpose to be ac- 
complished by the act is not a local but a general 
purpose; one common to the state at large. The tax 
to accomplish it, therefore, is a state tax for revenue. 
because the object to which it is to be levied is the 
establishment of a state institution which, to be law- 


®Sinclair v. City of Lincoln, 101 Neb. 163, 162 N. W. 488 
(1917). 

*State v. City of Lawrence, 79 Kan. 234, 100 Pac. 485 
(1909). 

"Wasson v. Commissioners of Wayne County, 49 Ohio State 
622, 32 N. E. 472 (1892); See also State of Missouri v. Curators 
of State University 57 Mo. 178 (1874). 


ful, must be levied by a uniform rule, and rest equally 
upon all the taxable property of the state, and, as the 
act under review undertakes to place this burden upon 
the taxable property of one county alone, it is in con- 
flict with the section above cited and therefore void. 
It will be seen that most of the decisions uphold 
the power of the legislature to authorize local com- 
munities to tax themselves for the purpose of secur- 
ing the location of a state higher educational insti- 
tution. A question arises whether a county or muni- 
cipality may use its taxing power to sustain a state 
institution for the purpose of a local benefit other 
than that derived from its location. Suppose the 
legislature permits a particular county or municipal- 
ity to use its funds to establish a department of 
agricultural or industrial research in a state univer- 
sity. Would the special benefit accruing to the local 
community from the maintenance of such a depart- 
ment be sufficient to justify local taxation? This 
question has not as yet come before the courts. 


FATHER RECEIVES A 
REPORT CARD 
(Continued from Page 45) 

Misses too many classes. 
Inattentive in class. 
Recites little or none. 
Test grades usually poor. 
Written work usually late. 
Uses poor English. 
Spells poorly. 
Poor attitude toward work. 
a re Instructor. 


Report of Unsatisfactory Work in the Mathemetical 
Department 
a re re re 
Possible explanation of ......... 
. Difficulty in reading with understanding 
. Failure to complete assignments..................... 
. Failure to meet obligations on time............. 
. Carelessness in following directions.................. 
. Poor method of attacking work (slowly and without 
ee ee ne ere ee R 
. Lack of co-operation in class 


6 

7. Misses too many classes.... 

8. Poor foundation.............. . 

9. Lacks interest in subject............... 
10. Lack of time to study outside of class... 
11. Lack of desire to study outside of class 
12. Capable of better work 


ut wn = 
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Sockets. 





GREATEST ADVANCE 
IN 16MM PROJECTION 
SINCE ITS ORIGIN 


DE VRY perfects the SPROCKET INTERMIT. 
TENT for 16mm. projectors, All theatre ma. 
chines use the sprocket intermittent (Geneva) 
movement, but 16mm. projectors still use the old 
claw movement, because it costs less and is easier 


The claw pulls on the perforations— 
The sprocket rolls into them (rotary action) 


Now—theatre smoothness and theatre wear for 
16mm. projectors and films. 


The DeVry 16mm. Sprocket Intermittent Sound 
Unit, shown at the left, includes the exclusive 
Silent Chain Drive and Double Exciter Lamp 





Send for circulars on DeVry 16 and 35mm. projectors 
—both silent and sound. Hear them at DeVry Booths 
All and Al12 at the N.E.A., St. Louis. 





HERMAN A. DEVRY, Ince. 
1111 Center St. 


Chicago 
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is not failing, but is not doing creditable work.... 

Home study is essential for success in mathematics. Parents 
can co-operate best by providing a time and a place for home 
study, and by conferring with the teacher. I shall be glad to 
confer with you concerning this pupil. 


eeeeee 


Teacher. 
Report of Unsatisfactory Work in the Science Department 
Parent’s Name 


er eer rr 
Subject Material 
. Remembering facts. 
. Evaluating material. 
. Organizing facts. 
. Summarizing. 
. Expressing ideas logically and clearly. 
. Relating previous material. 
. Use of supplementary material. 
Problem Solving 
. Recognition of correct formulas. 
. Translating facts of problems into formulas. 
. Solving problems by algebra or arithmetic. 
. Checking answers by given data and common sense. 
Laboratory Technique 

1. Neatness and orderliness in caring for equipment. 
2. Setting up apparatus according to directions. 
3. Following through designated steps of the experiment. 
4. Writing up the experiment. 
5. Going about work in a businesslike way. 

Other Factors Affecting the Work 
1. Interest in the subject. 
2. Background for the subject. 
3. Thoroughness and quickness in making up work. 
4. Time and interest given to other activities. 
5 
6 
I 


syAUNAWNe 


-onre 


. Study habits shown in class. 
. Amount of study put on subject outside of class. 
shall be glad to confer with you concerning this pupil. 


p 55460 005066090608 Instructor. 
Each of the blanks contains space for recording 
work which is “above average,” “satisfactory,” 


“below average,” or “unsatisfactory.” 


A SCHOOL-BOARD SURPLUS AND 
TEACHERS 


It is heartening to members of boards of education 
and to professional schoolmen occasionally to read a 
newspaper editorial which reflects an understanding 
of the hard work done by a school board and its 
executives. An editorial, which appeared recently in 
the Crowley, La., Signal, discusses two major prob- 
lems in school administration of present interest. The 
editorial is worth reprinting. 

“Surpluses in operating budgets these days, at the 


end of the year, are rather rare things. But we in 
Acadia parish are beginning to enjoy something which 
has long been unknown here. 

“And a surplus at the end of a year during these 
particular times, when conditions are bad or have 
been bad, should be appreciated just all the more. 

“The Acadia parish school board for the year of 
1934-35 showed a surplus of $16,000. In other words 
at the end of their fiscal year they had money left. 

“Last year it will be recalled this school board, 
under the supervision of Supt. A. T. Browne, paid 
$67,000 in certificates of indebtedness. They deserved 
to be commended for this and they were. And we 
want to express to them the appreciation of the 
Signal, and we feel sure that of the taxpayers too, 
for the surplus which they had after operating the 
schools last year. 

“When surpluses prevail in the operating budget 
there is usually an opportunity afforded them to take 
care of certain conditions which have prevailed over 
a period of time. 

“Something which has faced this school board for 
many years has been the rewarding of teachers who, 
through special preparations and experience, had 
earned a reward. So the Acadia parish school board 
has equalized teachers’ salaries. They have adopted a 
set scale which rewards teachers for their special 
training and experience. 

“In teaching there are two factors which enter into 
the matter. One of these is preparation and the other 
is experience. And surely that teacher who has best 
fitted himself or herself and who has the most ex- 
perience, is entitled to recognition. One without the 
other has little value. ; 

“The Acadia parish school board is rewarding her 
teachers who have met these requirements. Others may 
have had the experience but they have failed to better 
fit themselves. Their rewards wait on their prepara- 
tions. Others have made the preparations but perhaps 
lack the experience. This then holds them back. 

“But with this scale adopted the teacher will know 
just what is required to get more money for her or 
his work. They can make these special efforts and win 
these special awards. 

“We sometimes rather forget our teachers. Some 
miserable salaries have been paid over the nation. 
Some poor salaries have been paid in our own parish. 
It takes time, effort, and money to qualify as a 
teacher. It takes a real investment to equip ourselves 
to serve as good teachers, and this investment should 
bring returns. 





“The teacher is entitled to more probably than we 
will ever be able to pay but it certainly should be 
some encouragement to the teachers of our parish to 
know that their board is rewarding preparation and 
experience.” 


Leachersfalaries 


¢ Beloit, Wis. An increase of approximately $14,000 
in teachers’ salaries is provided for in the new 1936 
budget of the school board. An increase of $2,500 in 
salaries of other school employees will be placed in 
effect under a blanket 5 per cent schedule. 

# Fond du Lac, Wis. The school board has proposed 
a revision of the salary schedule, providing increases 
in salary for all teachers, especially those in the lower 
salary groups. 

¢ Athol, Mass. The school board has voted to re- 
store 50 per cent of the teachers’ pay cuts. The action 
was taken following a request made by a committee 
of the local teachers’ association. 

¢ Downers Grove, Ill. The board of education has 
given a 5 per cent increase in salary to all employees 
of the school system. The increase went into effect 
on December 1, 1935. 

¢ Newton, Mass. The school board has adopted its 
new budget for 1936, calling for a total of $1,511,322. 
The new budget provides an item of $14,000 for in- 
creases in teachers’ salaries, which raises the total 
salary item to $1,250,000. 

¢ New Britain, Conn. The school board has pro- 
posed an increase of 11.1 per cent in the salaries of 
teachers, janitors, and other school employees, t? 
become effective on April first. 

¢ Butte, Mont. The board of education has ap 
proved salary increases fof teachers amounting 0 
$42,052 over the 1934-35 scale. Under the new scale, 
all but 35 of the 252 teachers receive salary increas 
ranging from a few dollars to nearly $100. 

4 St. Louis, Mo. Dr. D. C. Todd has reintroduced 
a resolution, asking the board to rescind an old rule, 
prohibiting employees of the board from joining labor 
unions and providing for the dismissal of those ™ 
service who joined such groups. The matter is pend- 
ing, waiting for the action of the social instructio® 
committee. 
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“DESKOR CHAIR” 


invites you to examine 


its new 


Pressed Steel Model 


at the 


ST. LOUIS 
CONVENTION 


of the Department of Superintendence 
of the N. E. A. 
February 22-27 
Booths J -28-30-32; K-27-29-31 
& 


Deskor Chair Sales Corporation 
PARK SQUARE BUILDING BOSTON 
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“Padlocks that protect!” 
Our company grew to 
be the largest exclusive 
padlock manufacturer in uit Jike the lock on 4 Safe... 


the world through an unswerving more than 100,000 combinations. 


policy of high quality. 





It is strong — with double-wall case 
“CHAMP” continues that policy and a hardened chrome nickel 
in a combination padlock. steel shackle that is saw-proof and 





We ask you to see “CHAMP”. 


School executives in charge of pad- 
lock purchasing may have a FREE 
SAMPLE 
for the ask- 









PADLOCKS (key-type) 
ranging from roc to $2. 





et F yESe (Yee (0) 


Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. 


file-proof. Compare these and other 
features with the equipment you are 
now using. Get the facts about 
Master’s ““Chart-Control Plan” and 
your school name stamped on every 
lock. Write today. No obligation. 








MY SON SAYS HE WASN'T 
GIVEN THAT EDUCATIONAL 
_ RADIO PROGRAM THIS MORNING 


NO, SIR, I'M 
SORRY, BUT 
THE SCHOOL 

DOES NOT 
HAVE A RADIO 





Radio is essential in 
modern education 


ARENTS are hearing the modern educational 

programs now being broadcast, and are won- 
dering why their children do not hear them—or 
are rejoicing with their children over these extra- 
ordinary free facilities offered by radio to the 
modern school. 

Do the parents of your pupils ask for radio— 
or applaud your progressiveness ? 

If you do not now have radio facilities, ask RCA 
for information. RCA has been a pioneer and 
leader in radio educational work, and through 
its subsidiary, the National Broadcasting Co., 
provides many educational features. RCA equip- 
ment embodies the priceless experience of Amer- 
ica’s leader in radio, and in sound recording and 
reproduction. School systems include not only 
radio, but also record reproduction, and an- 
nouncements through individual loud speakers in 
each room. Send the coupon below. 


@@ RCA VICTOR 


SCHOOL SOUND SYSTEMS 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J., a subsidiary of the 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


~~ 
| Commercial Sound Section, Dept. A'S., | 
| RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. | 
Gentl : Pl d lete inf. i 

" iim wee pee be onan send me complete information about RCA | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
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PROTECT YOUR LOCKERS 


~~™\\ DUDLEY 


COMBINATION LOCKS 


@ Dudley Rotodial and 
Rotopoint locks are self- 
locking, simply apenas, 
sturdy and foolprool. 
Over 200,000 possible 
combination changes. 
For Built-In Locker locks: 
Specify the Dudley Dual 
guard, S-540, masterkey- 
ed, self-locking, combina- 
tion locker lock. 


DUDLEY 
ROTOPOINT 





BOOTHS G-31-33 
AT THE 
N.E.A. CONVENTION 


Dudley Lock Corporation 


Corner Franklin and Randolph Streets 
Dept. A-2 


Chicago, Illinois 


OUT OF SIGHT 


Hidden within the walls and between the 
floors and ceilings, space is saved and tear- 
ups and replacements are unnecessary, if it's 


DURIRON 


ACID PROOF 


DRAIN PIPE 


The DURIRON CO., Inc., 403 N. Findlay St., Dayton, O. 














ont POWERMOWER 


CATALOG 
and REFERENCE GUIDE 


Send today for helpful COLDWELL catalog and ref- 
erence guide with illustrations and complete specifi- 
cations of power mowers for every kind of light and 
heavy duty. New 1936 line includes COMPLETELY 
RUBBER EQUIPPED models of advanced design and 
manufacture for superior operating performance. 

= Also sensational NEW LOW PRICED mower which is 
the outstanding value of the year. Prices begin at $80. 
Made by COLDWELL, world’s oldest designers and 
builders of power mowers. 














™ © 
» Os Newburg, "1 reference THE NEW COMPLETELY 


awn Mowe REE catalog 4” 


coldwell Parise send me F RUBBER EQUIPPED 
n: — 

uel ee COLDWELL SUPER 

aa TWIN DE LUXE 


Address - 

















Shallower 


Wall Reeesses 
Prosemaco 
WARDROBES 


Multiple doors mount and operate so 
that wall recesses as shallow as 17°’ 
may be used, thereby conserving floor 

















FERALUN 


Anti-Slip Treads 


Also Bronzalun: 
Alumalun and Nicalun 


PREVENT ACCIDENTS 
ON STAIRS and FLOORS 


A hard metal matrix into which is cast an abra- 
sive next in hardness to the diamond assures 
durability and anti-slip efficiency. 


ALL ARE FIREPROOF 











Originators and developers of Abrasive metals for 
SAFE WALKWAYS 
Specify Feralun and Be Sure 


American Abrasive Metals Co. 








Irvington, New Jersey 
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A Flat Steel springs 
® (resting on desk) force 
well into air tight contact 
with lid. 
Hh Heavy Glass Inkwell 
© — Easily cleaned — 
Round bottom—Pupil can- 
not sect on desk. 


Heavy Black Japanned 

© Steel Frame. 
The lid slides shut—making 
well air tight. Three screws 
attach well to the desk. 
Raised penholders in the 
steel frame increase conven- 

ience and strength. 


WINS THE APPROVAL of school author- 
ities everywhere for a replacement well. It costs 
less. It “‘stays put’? and cannot be damaged eas- 
ily. It has no equal for durability. Ink spilling 
and “tinkering” is practically eliminated at desks 
fitted with U. S. Inkwells. Its dust-proof and air- 
tight construction also stops the trouble of ink 
drying. Teachers recommend it because of its 
noiseless operation. 


EASY TO INSTALL —The ease with which 


U. S. Inkwells are installed in any type of school 
desk make them the outstanding favorite for re 
placement purposes. Anyone capable of handling a 
pave driver can put in U. nf Inkwells without 
trouble. 


Free Sample Sent to School Executives 


U. S. INKWELL CO. 


Universal Fold-A-Way Gymnasium Stands 


haa] 


41e S&S. W. 9th St. 
Des Moines, lowa 





RSS 








‘“‘Patent granted December 3, 1935.” 


Greater comfort ... Feld -A-Way Gymnasium stands rest on the 
cabinet base, they fold up independently of the 
cabinet, thus offering a smooth, clear floor for 
unobstructed sweeping. The cabinets are then 
closed leaving an attractive wall of polished 


plywood, behind which there is no accumulated 
Economy of space... dirt, paper or other fire hazard. 


For full details request Catalogue 35F. 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO. 


Champaign, Illinois 


Super. 


IRON AND CHAINLINK WIRE 
New Catalog sent upon request 
The STEWART IRON 
WORKS Company, Inc. 


117 Stewart Block 
CINCINNATI « » 


Increased safety ... 


Vertical support ... 





PROTECTION 
f school childran. 


OHIO 








PROSEMACO 
SCHOOLKRAFT 
COMPANY 


Successor to Schoolkraft Co. 
Kansas City, Kansas 


space. PROSEMACO WARDROBES 
have greater wrap storage space, wid- 
er door openings and protected bleck- 
boards. Install them in your present or 
planned school building. Write for 
catalog. 
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LABORATORY & VOCATIONAL 
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An invitation is extended to visit 


Space J-15 
at the N. E. A. Convention, 
St. Louis 


CLARIN MEG. CO. 


4640 W. Harrison St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





SOME CRITERIA FOR APPRAIS- 
ING THE PROFESSIONAL 
GROWTH OF TEACHERS 


(Continued from Page 18) 
part. A teacher of agriculture should have 


actual agricultural experience as a part of his 
preparation for teaching, but if his interests 


and work are divided between teaching and_ 


running a farm, it is usually the teaching that 
suffers. Also, working in a service station, 
while a legitimate business and occupation, 
would soon exhaust its possibilities as a means 
for providing increased teaching powers. 

For the commercial teaching credential in 
California, about one thousand hours of actual 
business experience, acquired under on-the-job 
conditions, is required for certification. For 
those who must pass upon this experience, it 
frequently becomes a choice of Scylla or Cha- 
trybdis, one being the shortage of worth-while 
business positions in a period of depression, 
and the other the best possible experience for 
the prospective teacher. To meet the letter of 
the requirement, the time spent in clerking in 
a notion store, or in the filing department of 
the Federal Land bank, is acceptable, but one 
doubts their contributions to teaching effective- 
ness. 

Perhaps an approved itinerary of visits 
would prove suitable. For all teachers to an 
extent, and for teachers of commerce, this 
should include visits to industrial plants and 
business firms of various kinds. For teachers 
of the social studies, and also for all to a cer- 
tain extent, visits to the above and also to 
legislative and judicial bodies, schools, homes, 
churches, asylums, reformatories, and peniten- 
tiaries would be advisable. 

The difficulty in administering this aspect 
of growth, is in striking a balance in such a 
way as to insure an enlarged social perspec- 





EQUIPMENT PLANS 


should be as carefully studied and developed as your building plans 
—and at the same time or at least before the actual construction starts. 


VISIT OUR 
EXHIBIT 
at the St. Louis 
meeting of the 
Department of 
Superintendence 
of the N. E. A. 
Feb. 22 to 27 
BOOTHS 
No. K 24—28 


is typical of ONLY ONE of at least THREE details that an Architect 
must have to provide for installing 


-THIS 


No. 10000 
Chemistry Table 


Call in a SHELDON Technician now. His service is free and there 
is one in your locality. Over 1000 designs are illustrated in our 360 
page catalog of exclusively Laboratory and Vocational Furniture. 


E. H. Sheldon & Company 





tive. One cannot completely perceive the social 
order or assume social leadership on the basis 
of a visit to a bottling works or an asylum 
for the insane. Yet some teacher-training pro- 
grams appear to be operated on this assump- 
tion. 

Preparing a Cumulative Record 


These or similar criteria could be admin- 
istered upon the basis of a cumulative record 
for each teacher. This record should include, at 
the outset, a detailed analysis of the teacher’s 
training and experience. A form should be 
filled out at the beginning of service, and 
periodically thereafter, for recording evidence 
of growth. 

It would probably be defensible to allow for 
professional growth only that in excess of nor- 
mal growth in connection with teaching duties. 
Assigned readings, for instance, to a weak 
teacher would not be accepted as growth; they 
would be merely supervisory means of over- 
coming weaknesses. If such a teacher were sent 
to a summer school, it would not be considered 
as growth within the meaning of this discus- 
sion. Some such interpretation is needed in 
order to prevent the prodded teacher from 
soon accumulating a mass of “growth” and 
becoming either immune or “picked on.” 

Also, the average rate of growth for the 
teachers of the system, would be used as a 
norm, and only growth in excess of this norm, 
would be allowed. 

The cumulative record upon consultation 
with the teacher would be used as a basis for 
promoting further growth in desirable direc- 
tions through proper guidance. 

Someone would have to give thought and 
time to this guidance. But some of us would 
hold that the teacher is the most important 
single factor in a child’s education, and any 
measures helping to make a more effective con- 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 





tact between the teacher and the child would 
indeed be justifiable measures. 


CENTRALIZED ATHLETIC CON. 
TROL IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


(Concluded from Page 22) 

Fifth three weeks — Group 1, modified track; group 
2, softball; group 3, basketball (elementary). 

Sixth three weeks— Group 1, softball; group 2, 
basketball (elementary); group 3, modified track. 

Seventh three weeks— Group 1, soccer or speed- 
ball; group 2, tumbling and pyramid building; group 
3, modified track. 

Eighth three weeks — Group 1, tumbling and pyra- 
mid building; group 2, modified track; group 3, soccer 
or speedball. 

Ninth three weeks—Group 1, modified track; 
group 2, soccer or speedball; group 3, tumbling and 
pyramid building. 

Tenth three weeks—Group 1, tennis or paddle 
tennis; group 2, volleyball; group 3, basketball (ele- 
mentary ). 

Eleventh three weeks — Group 1, volleyball; group 
2, basketball (elementary); group 3, tennis or paddle 
tennis. 

Twelfth three weeks— Group 1, basketball (ele- 
mentary); group 2, tennis or paddle tennis; group 3, 
volleyball. 

Here is the course for ninth-grade girls: 

First five weeks— Group 1, group games; group 2, 
paddle tennis or tennis. 

Next four weeks — Group 1, paddle tennis or tennis; 
group 2, group games. 

Next five weeks—Group 1, dancing; group 2, 
stunts and tumbling. 

Next four weeks — Group 1, stunts and tumbling; 
group 2, dancing. 

Next five weeks—-Group 1, volleyball; group 2, 
dancing. 

Next four weeks—group 1, dancing; group 2, 
volleyball. 

Next five weeks — Group 1, tennis; group 2, soft- 
ball. 

Last four weeks—Group 1, softball; group 2, 
tennis. 

Similarly diversified are the programs for 
the two higher grades in senior school, and for 
the three grades — sixth, seventh, and eighth 


— in the junior schools. 
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FRE 


EXAMINATION OFFER 


TO SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND PRINCIPALS 


SEE HOW TO SAVE 


TIME ann MONEY 


WITH 


CHAMPION 
HEKTOGRAPH 
WORKBOOKS 


SEE EXHIBIT | LEvISON & BLYTHE MEG. CO., 
| 209 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


| Send me full information about Champion Hek- 
CONVENTION | tograph Workbooks and Free Examination Offer. 


AT N.E. A. 


ST. LOUIS 
BOOTH 
K 34 


| School ..... 


Address ............ 











orders. 








NEW CORVALLIS SENIOR HIGH 


SCHOOL 
(Concluded from Page 36) 

after being reduced is transferred to the boiler 
room where the main light and power panels, 
switches, and cut-outs are located. From here, 
subfeeders run to the various light and power 
panels located around the building. The light- 
ing system is operated on a three-wire system, 
with 220 volts between the outside wires. The 
power wiring is arranged for three wires at 220 
volts, three phase. 

One of the features of the lighting system 
is the stage panel for controlling all the lights 
in the auditorium and on the stage. This panel 
contains dimmer banks and master switches 
for auditorium lights, footlights, borders, and 
stage pockets. The projection room in the main 
auditorium is wired for two projectors, one 
spot and one stereopticon, and is connected to 
the stage with telephone and buzzer systems. 

Conduit for a public-address system between 
the principal’s room and all the classrooms, 
gymnasium, and auditorium has been installed. 
All program bells and electric clocks are oper- 
ated by a master clock located in the prin- 
cipal’s room. Provision has been made in the 
physics laboratory for the installation of a 
future 1-KVA motor-generator set and experi- 
mental panel board. 

Cost Data. Final contract prices including 
expenditure of emergency fund as set up by 
PWA requirements are as follows: 


General contract (including equipment, 
football field, grading, bleachers and 





general grading)...............see05- $230,348.00 
Plumbing, heating and ventilating....... 45,223.00 
iT \ cha eeabseedesaehensinenecs 12,405.00 
EE kus HORGRSe Sondeeeneeedeeeeen $287,976.00 


Architects’ ‘fees, landscape architects’ fees, 
legal, administrative, and other costs... $ 19,774.00 


Total amount of loan and grant....... $307,750.00 





The building contains 1,585,223 cubic feet. 
The cost (exclusive of fees, football field, 
bleachers, and extra grading) was less than 18 
cents per cubic foot. 

Supervision. The building committee was 
composed of the following: Mr. E. B. Lemon, 
Mr. E. E. Johnson, Mr. E. L. Getz, Mr. J. B. 
Hollingsworth, Mr. Edgar Edmonds. 

Finance: Mr. H. L. Mack. 

Architect’s Superintendent: Mr. Earl New- 
berry. 

Government Engineer: Mr. Allan Toole. 

School-Board Representative: Mr. L. N. 
Traver. 


TEACHING APPOINTMENTS AND 
POLITICAL PATRONAGE 


(Concluded from Page 23) 


action is more effective than argument, and 
what we need is counteraction from those 
many people whose sense of proportion has 
been violated. We must counter bold front 
with bold front. We must say “no” to their 
“ves,” and say it in action rather than in 
debates. 


Danger of Political Appointments 


Conceivably a long-continued practice of 
selecting teachers in terms of political affilia- 
tion might result in the actual introduction of 
partisan teaching into the schools. Thus far, 
nothing of that kind has occurred. Contribu- 
tions to campaign funds, declarations as to vot- 
ing intentions, even a bit of campaigning on 
behalf of certain candidates, may be expected 
of teachers in some places, but there is a 
“hands-off” policy so far as instruction is con- 
cerned. It is this condition that accounts for 
the lethargic state of public opinion. The for- 
tunes of teachers may be affected, but so long 





When The Best Is Required 


Specify 


SQUIRES’ PRODUCTS 


Bakelite Boston 
Inkwell No. 60 


Common Sense 
Inkwell No. 12 


Used by all Leading American School 


Furniture Manufacturers. 


Handled by all Leading School Supply 


Dealers. 


The, name SQUIRES eliminates the 
chance of cheap substitutions on your 


SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 
205 Ross St. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 








as there is no evident effect upon the quality 
and character of the instruction the general 
public will not arouse itself in the matter. 

Protest, if any, must apparently originate 
among those most vitally affected. Those most 
vitally affected are the teachers. But, in the 
matter of employment, teachers are so depend- 
ent upon the very activity (where it is in 
operation at all) to which they are entitled to 
object, as a group and in principle, that little 
effective protest can be expected from that 
quarter. 

In the end it appears that, under present 
circumstances, the final disposition of the sit- 
uation is in the hands of boards of education. 
Only the boards can dispose of the issue. Only 
as they adopt a resolute disposition to keep 
politics out of school affairs will the increasing 
tendency to appoint teachers on the basis of 
political patronage be halted. Their duty is to 
assume the bold front, to make the counter- 
action, and to direct school affairs in terms 
of school affairs and school affairs only. 


MINNESOTA SCHOOL BOARDS MEET IN 
MINNEAPOLIS 


The Minnesota School-Board Association will hold 
its annual meeting February 3 to 5, in Minneapolis. 
The headquarters for the meeting will be in the Nicol- 
let Hotel. 

Plans are rapidly being completed for the meeting 
and arrangements are in course of preparation for 
a fine program. It is anticipated that the attendance 
this year will be the largest in the history of the 
association, and plans are being made to accommodate 
fully 1,000 delegates, representing all sections of the 
country. 

The program will take as its central theme, “Taxa- 
tion and Larger School Units.” Considerable atten- 
tion will be given to state aid for schools and income 
taxes for better school financing. 
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With Vul-Cot, small bits of paper, chalk dust or pencil shavings cannot 
possibly sift through onto the floor. Made of National H-A-R:D Vul- 
canized Fibre—with solid sides and bottom. No sharp edges. Vul-Cot 10. Sight dialing or click dialing. 


is standard equipment in 85 per cent of schools in America. Available in 
olive-green, maroon-brown, oak, walnut and mahogany. 13. 


At Stationers and School Supply Houses 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CoO. 


Wilmington, Delaware 











ing door. 


numbers. ; 
Maximum security. — 
Unlimited combination. 


POxan * wyr 


latch or dead bolt. 





New 
NEW YORK 








ILLINOIS STATE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
RECOMMENDS NEW FINANCIAL PLAN 


The reduction of the tax burden on general property 
through increases and adjustments in the state com- 
mon-school distributive fund, and the creation of an 
unsalaried state board of education have been rec- 
ommended to the Illinois Educational Commission 
by the State Advisory Committee. While the plan 
does not interfere with local school autonomy, nor 
effect a change in the method of distribution of state 
funds, it does bring immediate assistance to school 
districts of the state now in financial distress, and 
offers tax relief to many other districts. 

The committee was asked to prepare recommenda- 
tions for a long-time program of improvement and 
development for the public schools of Illinois. The 
report is based on data assembled by the preceding 
Commission, and on hearings. and conferences held 
in various parts of the state with authorities on 
finance, and with officers of state-wide civic organi- 
zations. Three changes are recommended by the Com- 
mittee as the first steps toward greater efficiency and 
wiser economy. They are: 

1. Establishment of an unsalaried, nonpolitical state 
board of education. 

2. Establishment of an_ unsalaried, nonpolitical 
county board of education. 

3. (a) Adoption of a long-range program, providing 
for the creation of an elected county board of seven 
members (b) gradual adoption of the county as a unit 
of school support and control, (c) abolishment of 
local district school boards and the transfer of control 
to the county board of education, (d) exemption of 
Cook County from the provisions of the plan until 
the special problems of this area can be studied and 
solved, and (e) granting of authority to transfer 
pupils to city districts or to other counties at the 
discretion of the county board whenever economy 
and efficiency dictate. 

The Advisory Committee believes that it is possible, 
through wise legislation and competent leadership in 
the state, to remedy the present defects and to in- 
sure a school system which compares favorably with 
that of any other state. 


NEW FLINT REPORT CARD 


A new experimental report card is being tried out 
this year in four of the 28 elementary schools of Flint, 
Mich. The card was prepared by a committee, work'ng 
in co-operation with Mr. L. H. Lamb, superintendent 
of city schools. While the card presents some difficulties 





BUILT-IN LOCK No. 781MC (Actual Size) 
_ Masterkeyed and Combination Change Feature 
Direct Dialing Built-in Combination Locker Locks 
Outstanding Features 


Direct dialing (dial direct to combination numbers.) 
Large Dial Face for better visibility. 
Combination changeable many times and without unlock- 


Requires less than five seconds to change combination 


Automatic combination throw-off. 
Furnished with or without masterkey mechanism. 
Furnished with or without combination change feature. 


11. Sight or click dialing combined. 
12. Lost combinations can be recovered. 
Can be used for replacement work, fitting same piercings 
as the conventional type flat key locker lock. 
14. Made self ans, for gravity type handle lockers or with 


CORBIN CABINET LOCK COMPANY 


The American Hardware Corp., Successor 
Britain, Conn. 
CHICAGO 


C 


Simplified 
Direct Dialing 
LOCKER LOCKS 


It is possible for you 
to have — in a single 
locker lock—every fea- 
ture to be found in 
other combination locks. 
Plus a number of new 
features that are not in 
any other lock. That 
lock is the CORBIN 
Simplified Direct Dial- 
ing Combination Built- 
in Locker Lock—built 
to meet the require- 
ments of the user. 















See Our Exhibit 
SPACE NO. B-15 
Department of 
Superintendence 
. E. A. Convention 
St. Louis February 22-27 





SIMPLIFIED 
DIRECT DIALING 
COMBINATION 
PADLOCK 





Made with or without 
Masterkey Feature 


PHILADELPHIA 








in make-up and operation, it has some advantages in 
its favor. It represents an abrupt break from the 
former system of marking alphabetically, while on the 
other hand, it makes it somewhat more difficult for the 
parent to get a good picture of the educational achieve- 
ment of the pup‘l. The card will be materially revised 
following this year’s tryout, to make it more useful 
and practical. 

The card provides space for checking the growth of 
the pupil in school activities, including health educa- 
t.on, social studies, reading, language, arithmetic, gen- 
eral science, music, and art. The school system aims 
to work with the home in establishing good health 
habits and conditions through the encouragement of 
those health habits which are most essential in the 
wholesome development of the child. Parents are urged 
to check any of these in which the child appears to 
need special help and encouragement of the school. 


TEACHERS AND THEIR CIVIC 
OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Edwin L. Hettinger, president of the board of 
education of Reading, Pennsylvania, recently discov- 
ered that only a few of the 650 teachers employed 
in the schools had been registered for the local elec- 
tion. He made this fact public and openly reprimanded 
the teachers. He said: “I don’t care what party they 
belong to. This goes for Republicans, Democrats, and 
Socialists alike. I’d like to see the teachers take more 
of an interest in the government of their city, and 
they should register, no matter what group they ad- 
here to.” 

The general comment of the citizens was: “Why 
teach civics if they don’t practice it?” 


A SALUTE TO THE JANITOR 


Thousands of men who are seldom recognized as 
public health workers are in reality outstanding figures 
in the promotion of child welfare. 

They are the janitors of the elementary and second- 
ary schools, entrusted with the administration of pre- 
ventive measures that involve the physical security of 
millions of American youngsters. 

Their professional equipment consists of a pair of 
strong arms, an ample supply of chlorine-formaldehyde 
and sweeping compound, brooms, scrubbing gear, dust 
cloths, clear and clean minds, a fatherly heart, and a 
fine sense of responsibility. Against a host of bacterial 
enemies they win wars by preventing war. 

Daily they perform a clean sweep-down “fore and 
aft,” as thoroughly as it is done in the navy. They air 
the schools early in the morning, at noon, and after 


school, and they know the value of sunlight. 

Shake hands with the janitor of your children’s 
school. He is an important member of the family’s 
health service. 


— Wisconsin State Board of Health Bulletin 


A TEACHER’S VIEW OF THE OATH 
OF LOYALTY 


Mr. Grover Stout, president of the Detroit Teachers’ 
Association, makes the following comment on the 
teacher's oath of loyalty: 

“We cannot understand the point of view of those 
people who object to teachers taking an oath of loyalty 
to the Constitution. By law we requ‘re all elective 
officials to take such oaths. Is it unreasonable for an 
anxious public to require as much from those entrusted 
with the training of our future American citizens? A 
teacher ‘s more than the word ordinarily suggests. A 
teacher is more than the terms suggest traditionally. 
Washington Irving’s description of Ichabod Crane, and 
countless other caricatures since, distorted in many 
citizens’ minds the real functions and powers of the 
teaching office. 

“Since the World War, however, the position of a 
teacher has taken on more of its true significance. The 
public now realizes something of its respons bilities. A 
teacher is recognized today by thoughtful citizens as a 
guardian of our constitutional government and _ its 
orderly continu'ty. 

“That was the thought of Washington, Adams, Jeffer- 
son, Franklin, and all of the ‘Fathers of our Country’ 
when they sought the establishment of a free public- 
school system. Thus it is a matter of supreme im- 
portance that teachers not only be loyal, but that the 
public feel assured that they are. To this end a prom- 
inent teacher recently said he ‘would be will'ng to take 
the oath every morning if it would help create con- 
fidence in his devotion to our country and its form of 
government. His statement expresses our point of view. 
Lecturers who feel that teachers are ‘insulted’ when 
asked to take the oath have, in our opinion, a weak 
argument when one considers the need for confidence 
in teachers is certainly as great as in any other official 
of government, local, state, or national.” 

¢ Quincy, Mass. The school board has begun a 
test of the validity of the school vaccination law, by 
carrying the cases of Althea and Horano Childs, two 
pupils, to court. The pupils were exnelled for failure 
to be vaccinated or to present certificates of vaccina- 
tion. The parents of the pupils have employed legal 
counsel and are preparing to fight the board’s rule. 
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WE WILL EQUIP AN ENTIRE ROOM 
WITH THESE HARD RUBBER INKWELLS 


for a 90 day test to prove their worth in 
saving time, labor and money. They are 
one-piece units, practically indestructible, 
and their snug fitting covers reduce ink | 
evaporation. Available in sizes to fit the 
present holes in your desks. Write for a 
free sample and complete details. 


SENGBUSCH 


SCHOOL INKWELLS 


218 Sengbusch Building Milwaukee, Wis. 


FREE 
OFFER 





MILLER RED DOT KEYLESS PADLOCKS 


In hundreds of schools and colleges throughout 
the U. S. the words keyless padlock and 
MILLER are inseparable. Almost a half century 
of continual service to the educational field has 
placed MILLER first for SECURITY and DE- 
PENDABILITY. 


The RED DOT No. 35, in No. 1 finish, has an 


all steel hasp cadmium plated with a die cast 
enamel lacquered case. No. 2 finish is chromi- 
um with cadmium hasp. Rust proof. Extremely 
simple yet strong construction. Operates by click 
or sight. Attractive appearance. Automatic lock- 
ing. Send for sample. 


We Invite Inquiries. Tell Us Your Lock Troubles. Over 46 Years 
of Experience Manufacturing Keyless Locks is at Your Disposal. 


The J. B. Miller Keyless Lock Co. 
Established 1889 


RED DOT No. 35 200 Lock Street Kent, Ohio 
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SINCE 1876 





Quality and uniformity of product that can not be gained 
in any other way, than by the specialization of an organ- 
zation over a period of sixty years. An excellent, eco- 


nomical line of school pens. 


TURNER HARRISON PEN MFG. CO. Philadelphia 


CIRCLE@ 


Grandstands—Bleachers 
of Wood or Steel— 


Sectional Partitions Portable or Permanent 


School Wardrobes Sectional School Buildings 


For more thana decade—manufacturing suppliers 
to schools throughout the country. Write for detailed 
information on’any of the products listed above. 


NEWCASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. 


625 South 25th Streeet * Newcastle, Indiana 











Folding Partitions 
Rolling Partitions 


MAMMA EAA 


ITUSVILLE 


SERIES RC” RIVETED 
LOW PRESSURE 


FIREBOX BOILERS 


Here is a sturdy low pressure 
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unit for burning coal—may be 
adapted for Oil or Gas. Con- 
tact your nearest Titusville 
office or write direct. Ask for 
descriptive bulletin 9090--ASJ. 


Division of Struthers Wells -Titusville 
Titusville, Pa. 


The Titusville Iron Works Compeny 





AIR-O-LIZERS for 


SCHOOLROOM AIR-CONDITIONING 


The Trane Air-o-Lizer and its companion Unit, the 
Air-o-Vector bring new high standards of perfor- 
mance to schoolroom ventilation and heating. 


There are sixty Branch Offices with a trained personnel to —_ you select 
the TRANE Units best suited for your needs. Complete catalog and spe- 
cification data will be mailed on request. 


THE TRANE COMPANY, La Crosse, Wis. 


The Trane Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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Replace 
Worn Out Shades with 


Draper SIGHT SAVING 
Shades 


Draper Adjustable School Room Shades keep the sun OUT 
but let the light IN. | The patented Draper pulley bracket 


allows easy shade removal for cleaning. 


Address Dept. AA for details and samples of Dratex Fabric. 


When at the N. E. A. Convention, 
visit Booth D-38 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 
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All 
Shaft 
Driven 


Straight 
Sound 
Aperture 


Direct 
Beam of 
Light on 
Sound 
Track and 
Photo Cell 


Hold Back 
Sprocket 
Filtered 
Sound 
Sprocket 


Ask any professional 
operator why these 
HOLMES 16mm fea- 
tures are so necessary 
to the finest sound re- 
production and pic- 
ture projection. 


Write for full descriptive 
literature 


No Belts 
No Chains 


No 
Sound 
Drum 


No 
Reflected 
Light From 
Sound 
Track to 
Photo Cell 


No Claw 
Movement 


No High 
Speed 
Shafts 
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HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the World Famous 35mm Holmes Projector 


1812 N. Orchard Street 


Chicago 











ST. LOUIS SCHOOL BUILDINGS— 
PAST AND PRESENT 


(Continued from Page 40) 


which is reasonably satisfactory, is the twin- 
stream type. Bubblers were at first placed in 
the yards, but in this climate they were neces- 
sarily shut off during the winter, and if the 
bubbling cups were not removed from the fix- 
tures during this period, much damage resulted. 
The installation of the bubblers in school 
yards has been discontinued, and they are now 
placed in entrance vestibules and corridors in 
the buildings. In special cases of large play- 
grounds an antifreeze type of bubbler is in- 
stalled in the yard. 

Urinals in the elementary schools are of the 
individual type in the emergency toilets on the 
upper floors, while in the general toilets in the 
basement they are of the trough type with 
individual stalls constructed of marble. They 
are equipped with automatic siphon and flush 
which operates at regular intervals and main- 
tains a fixed level of water in the trough. 
Mechanical ventilation is provided by an ex- 
haust fan which draws air from all the toilet 
rooms. Air is admitted to the rooms through 
louvers in the lower portion of the toilet-room 
doors. In the rooms where the trough-type 
urinals are located, the air from the rooms 
exhausts through openings above the full 
length of the troughs, thus removing all odors. 

In the high schools, toilet rooms on each 
floor are equipped to serve all the pupils on 
that floor. Elementary schools are provided 
with general girls’ and boys’ toilets in the 
ground floor equipped to serve the whole 
school. Smaller toilets for emergency use only 
are installed on the upper floors. 


Changes in Heating and Ventilating 


As the design and size of school buildings 
advanced, the heating and ventilating systems 
underwent corresponding changes. In the early 
days most of the grade schools consisted of 
eight rooms heated with hot-air furnaces. All 
of the air was taken from the outside. No at- 
tempt was made to utilize recirculation except 
what might be obtained by means of shutting 
off the outside air on severely cold days. Par- 
tial recirculation without automatic control 
was accomplished during the warming-up per- 


iods through open doors. Gradually the in- 
crease in the size of the school buildings 
brought about the use of steam for heating, 
with iron pipe coils for radiation. This was a 
step forward in that it allowed the heat to be 
released where it was most needed, but there 
developed a new problem of ventilation that 
had been better taken care of by the old hot- 
air furnace systems. 

Some study by the engineers convinced them 
that a combination could be worked out be- 
tween the old hot-air furnace and the new di- 





THE HADLEY VOCATIONAL SCHOOL. ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
Geo. W. Sanger, Architect. 
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BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 


411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, 





T. H. BUELL & CO. 
ARCHITECTS 


DENVER, COLO. 








JOHN D. CHUBB 
ARCHITECT and CONSULTANT 
Educational and Public Buildings 


109 North Dearborn Street Mocs 
Chicago, Illinois Michigan 





CARL W. CLARK A. I. A. 
State Theatre Building Cortland, N. Y. 
Architect 


Consultant and Plan Advisor-Mr. Frank H. Wood, 
former Director, Division of School Buildings and 
, New York State Department of Education 


New York Office-Suite 1432-33 W. 42nd St. 


FLOYD E. DOUGHERTY 


ARCHITECT 


79 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


MARTIN J. GEISE Architect 


I make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Pn Over 20 Years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. KEOKUK, IOWA 
AND 


109 N. 8th Street State Central Saving Bank 
Building, 6th and Main 


ROBERT R. GRAHAM 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


States of New York—New Jersey—Pennsylvania. 
. Y. Chapter American Institute of Archts. 
Complete Architectural Service on School Bidgs. 


—Consultations— 


25 Prospect St. Middletown, N. Y. 


GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Newark, New Jersey 


WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers 
Appraisals of School and College Buildings 
2100 OLDS TOWER BLDG., LANSING, MICHIGAN 





rect radiation. This resulted in the modern, 
indirect heating-ventilating system, with its 
air washers, tempering and heating coils, and 
temperature-control systems. 

Those early pioneers of the St. Louis public 
schools can well be proud of developments 
that were started by them years before all the 
facts now known about heating and ventilating 
were even thought of. Records show that be- 









WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 


Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 


408-Board of Education Building, St. Louis, Mo. 








JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 
Ralph C. Llewellyn M. W. S. E. and A. L. A. 











MCGUIRE & SHOOK . 


Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service to School Officials 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





PERKINS & WILL 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 
DWIGHT H. PERKINS—Consultant 


333 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, III. 








C. Godfrey Poggi 


ARCHITECT 


Elizabeth, 








Architects 
N. S. SPENCER & SON 


2330 Calumet Ave. 
Chicago 


Specialize in Educational Buildings 





STARRETT and VAN VLECK 
ASSOCIATES 


ARCHITECTS 


267 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. New York City, N. Y. 











WELLS, HUDSON & 
GRANGER 


ARCHITECTS 


Hanover—New Hampshire 








tween 1890 and 1900, seventeen schools were 
remodeled and equipped with blast-type of in- 
direct radiation, and nine new schools were 
constructed using this system. As early as 
1900 a new scheme was introduced. This was 
in reality the beginning of air conditioning and 
was unique in arrangement. It was known as 
the Zellweger system, and consisted of a fan, 
the interior of which was inclosed by wire 


screens that were kept moist constantly by 
means of sprays of water. 

The value of washed air was at once recog- 
nized, and due to the economy of recirculating 
some of the air, several new schools were 
equipped with this system, which was devel- 
oped later into the spray type of air washer 
widely used today. During the development 
of the indirect system, automatic temperature 
control also came into being. The first instal- 
lation of this kind in the St. Louis public 
schools was made in 1884. It consisted of con- 
trol units operated by a combination of air 
and electricity. Electricity was used as the con- 
necting medium between the thermostat and 
the valve, which was air operated. One of these 
installations is giving satisfactory service 
today. 


The Control of TFemperature 


Under construction at present, a new grade 
school goes a step further: the duct supplying 
each room is equipped with a thermostatically 
controlled booster coil arranged to make up 
any additional individual room temperature 
demands. This system permits maintaining a 
temperature of 70 degrees or lower in the ple- 
num chamber. The boosters in this installa- 
tion are located in the plenum chamber at in- 
dividual room ducts, thus effecting a consider- 
able saving in piping when compared with the 
system of locating the booster coil at the room 
end of the duct. This system is being installed 
in the new Peter Herzog School. With this 
plant it is possible, by varying the plenum- 
chamber temperature, to obtain a very large 
range in individual room temperature. 

Realizing the advantage of such a system 
and its possibilities, a further step in air con- 
ditioning is made in the heating plans for the 
Southwest High School. This, we believe, will 
be one of the first schools in which effective 
temperature regulation will be used. It will not 
only embody the principle of low temperatures 
in the plenum chamber, but will vary the 
moisture content of the air as well. Controls 
are so arranged that, should the moisture con- 
tent of the air in the halls or auditorium be 
below or above the percentage desired, the 
plenum-chamber air washer will operate to 
meet requirements. Controls are arranged to 
recirculate the air to discharge it to the at- 
mosphere, permitting any desired combination 
of fresh air and recirculated air. 


An Evolution in Lighting 


In the very early days the St. Louis schools 
were supplied, where necessary, with artificial 
lights in the shape of candles. This primitive 
method was quickly superseded by gas, which 
continued in use to about the end of the nine- 
teenth century, when added knowledge brought 
on rapidly recurring inventions for the use of 
electric lamps for lighting purposes. First, came 
the carbon-filament lamp, then followed the 
tantalum, the tungsten, and finally the nitrogen 
lamp which is still in use. 

During the past five years the problem of 
the necessary conservation of children’s eyes 
has led to many improvements, especially in 
the glass shades, arranged for direct, indirect, 
and semi-indirect lighting, with many shapes 
and several colors. While much has been ac- 
complished along these lines, we believe that 
this is only the beginning and confidently ex- 
pect improvements within the next decade that 
are now only hoped for. 

This description of St. Louis meeting her 
problem of public school housing embraces only 
a few of the more evident results of the intense 
study and patient effort of the board of educa- 
tion of the city of St. Louis and the workers 
under their guidance. 
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Write for our catalog sheets on; 


Cast Bronze Signs, Tablets, Name Plates, 
Letters, Figures and Memorials 


We can make quotations from 
Architects’ Designs or Drawings 


THE TURNER BRASS WORKS 
Dept.A 


Established 1871 Sycamore, Illinois 





POTTER TUBULAR and SPIRAL SLIDE TYPE 
FIRE ESCAPES FOR SCHOOLS 
More than 5,000 in use 
POTTER MFG. CORPORATION 


4808 N. Kimball Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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WEE FING 


cenicStudios 


TLPFIN.OHIO 


TRADE MARK 
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HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 1313 W. Randolph St. Chicago, Ill. 
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FLOOR and CAR- 
PET WASHING 





FOR BETTER STAGE 


EQUIPMENT 
Stage 
% "200! HIGHLAND AvE 


BECK: CIMCINMATI.OHIO. Equipment 


DRAPERIES - SCENERY - RIGGING 


76 YEARS OF SERVICE 


Complete 





TEACHERS AGENCY 






The best school systems throughout the country, both public 
and private, request us to recommend teachers to them. Excel- 
lent teachers are always in demand. 


ADDRESS 1200 STEGER BUILDING, 28 E. JACKSON 
BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE MARKET PLACE 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Ea 1855 CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. Eat. / 
366 Fifth Avenue, between 34th and 35th Sts., wey 4 YORK 
Branch nd, Union Trust Bldg., Pittsbur, 
ces: 1836 Euclid Avenue., Care G Ohio 


A Superior Agency a Superior People 
anh Only Reliable Candidates 
par... Free to School Officials 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
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a= Bind Your School Registers 
and School Reports — 


These valuable and oftentimes 
irreplaceable records are easily 
lost if not put into permanent 
bindings. We specialize in such 
work, as well as the rebinding 
of texts, library and reference 
books. For prices and information write our 
nearest. bindery. 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY Co. 


271 Park Street 546 S. Meridian St. 
West Springfield, Mass. Indianapolis, Ind. 

1766 E. 133rd St. 2395 Peachtree Rd. 
East Cleveland, Ohio Atlanta, Ga. 
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The American Low Boy is an all round 
maintenance machine. On all kinds 
of floors it SCRUBS—POLISHES— 


The , DISC SANDS — BUFFS — 
merican 
Low Boy WAXES and STEEL WOOLS 


etsunder , 
ow furni- 

ture with 
ease. It is 
only 4%” 
high! 


all with a maximum of efficiency 


and quietness. 


Write for full 
information. 













The American Floor Surfacing Machine Co. 
a 516 S. St. Clair St. Toledo, Ohio 
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WRESTLING BOXING 
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TUMBLING 


Manufacturers of fine mats for a quarter of a century. 
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PETERSEN & CO. 


Est. 1911 
4221 North 16th Sc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOOK MANUFACTURERS 
. Book Binding 
. School Annuals 
. Magazine Binding 
Boehm Bindery 



















boards and Blackboard Erasers, ROWLES 
Superintendents, Principals and Instructors, 


Supplies, Window Shades, Publications. 














E. W. A. ROWLES 


2500 PRAIRIE AVENUE 





Specify Rowles Products 


| A copy of our general catalog No. 45 will be mailed upon 
request, without cost or obligation. Just send us a card. 


| Manufacturers and distributors of ROWLES famous Black- | 
School Seating, Auditorium Chairs, Desks and Chairs for | 


Bulletin Boards, Kindergarten Equipment, 


Write for Catalog No. 45. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Borated Crayons, 


Maps and Globes, 


Duplicators and | those 
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104 E. Mason St. Milwaukee, Wis. 





DUDFIELD?S Daustless 
Crayon Trough and Blackboard Trim 


A neat substantial metal trim for blackboards, with a chalk trough 
that takes care of the dust, and an eraser cleaner for cleaning erasers. 


DUDFIELD MFG. CO. i6,%,*ém, See 


LIBERTY, MISSOURI 


for BETTER STAGE CURTAINS 


Write 
UNIVERSAL 


SCENIC STUDIO, 
1218-24 No. Fifth St. 


INC. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


SLATEX makes your blackbords like new at little cost. Write 
today for Free Test Sample. 


Carbon Solvents Labs. 965 Broad Street Newark, N. J. 


NEW FOLDING TABLES 


Transform your gymnasium, recreation or other room in- 
to dining room in five minutes. In successful use in Detroit 
schools for five years. Illustrated literature on request. 


Wm. E. HARTMAN & CO. 
3105 E. Grand Boulevard DETROIT, MICH. 





TO STOP LEAKS OR 
TIGHTEN LOOSE PARTS 


Anchor loose desks, tighten loose locks, hinges, 
drawer pulls, and reset stripped screws, bolts and 
nuts with Smooth-On No. 1, which hardens into 
metallic iron and expands while doing so. Holds 

,» in wood, concrete, tile and 
metal. 

Use Smooth-On No. 1 also 
for stopping leaks in boilers, 
heaters, pipe lines, radiators, 
draft and smoke ducts. Not 
impaired by pressure or heat. 

Smooth-On No.1 is applied 
like a putty and restores full 
usefulness permanently at 
almost no cost. No experi- 
ence, heat or special tools re- 
quired. Merely follow in- 
structions from the free 
book, which contains many 
helpful suggestions for build- 
ing superintendents and 
maintenance men. 

Ask us for booklet and get a 7-oz., 


1-lb. or 5-1b. can of Smoeth-On No.1 
from your hardware store. 


SMOOTH-ON MFG. CO. 
Dept. 74 
574 Communipew Ave., Jersey City, N.J. 


Doit wit SMOOTH'ON 


SMOOTH-ON | 


HANDBOOK 


HELPFUL IDEAS 
for ENGINEERS 1 


Write for 
FREE BOOK 













| For School Officials and School Architects — 


A Practical, Usable Workbook. 


A Method of Procedure 
€» Checking Schedule for 


PLANNING SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


BY JOHN J. DONOVAN 


A book offering such unusual service to all 
interested 
schools that it becomes practically impos- 
sible for any school-building item to be 
neglected or omitted. 


in the construction of 


$6.50 


BRUCE - MILWAUKEE 





A CHALLENGE 
By Orville Hayford* 


Let the calamity howlers howl 

That “life holds naught today” 

For the world seems so developed 
Nothing new can come our way. 

Once a lad played with a crystal 

And a cat’s whisker piece of wire 
Today that’s modern radio 

With wonders to inspire. 

Another lad named Orville Wright 

Did dream that he could fly. 

Now we think it nothing rare to see 
Great airships cross the sky. 

In this world there’s pain and sorrow, 
How much? We dare not guess. 

Some boy or girl might find a way 

Of reducing man’s distress. 

The greatest poem has not been written, 
The greatest song has not been sung. 

The greatest picture has not been painted. 
That’s the challenge for the young. 
Some boy, some girl may care to lay 

The gauntlet down, as knights of old 
To crush out wrong, let right hold sway — 
For youth is bold. 





*The author of the present poem is a member of 
the faculty of the Washington Irving High School, 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 


The Flag Pledge 
The High School maintains that the following rendi- 
tion of the Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag was ac- 
tually written by a California child: 
“TI pledge a legion to the flag of the United States, 
and to the Republic for Richard Sands; one nation 
and a vegetable, with liberty and justice for all.” 


The Ideal Committee 
The ideal school-board committee consists of three 
members, one of whom is in Europe, one in a hos- 
pital, and one actively doing the job. 


Maybe 
Professor: “I will use my hat to represent the 
planet Mars. Is there any question you wish to ask 
before I go on?” 
Student: “Yes; is Mars inhabited?” — Pathfinder. 


School-Board Business 

An editor of a Michigan city jogs the members of the 
local school board in the following language: 

“Perhaps our school board will tell us this was an 
emergency and the meeting had to be held on Sunday. 

“Perhaps they will tell us they had to buy supplies 
through a firm owned by a member of this board, 
another emergency. 

“Perhaps they will tell us if the superintendent, 
whose contract is for twelve months, refunds to the 
district his salary for the time spent every year attend- 
ing summer school. 

“And again perhaps they won’t tell us anything, but 
the people of this district are ready to tell the board 
that if a Sunday board meeting isn’t legal they haven’t 
hired a superintendent; if it isn’t legal to buy, directly 
or indirectly, from a board member, they better watch 
their step. School business from now on is going to be 
more than trustees’ business.” 





Maybe Not 


Teacher (trying to explain endurance): “What is it 
that takes men up h'‘lls and down dales, through the 
jungles of the tropics, and the iceclad slopes of the 
Arctic regions, up the slopes of Mt. Everest and down 
the craters of mighty volcanoes?” 

Tommy (son of a motor dealer): “Aw, shucks, 
there’s no such car!” 
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Buyers News) 


Open California Office. The Binney & Smith Com- 
pany, of New York City, manufacturers of crayons, 
water-color paints, etc., have opened a sales office at 
544 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. The branch is 
in charge of Mr® Victor R. Watson, with whom are 
associated Messrs. Leonard S. Gustafson and Mr. 
Jack Norris. i 

The new office will be in position to handle school 
business with greater dispatch than has been possible 
through the eastern factory of the firm. Each of the 
representatives is fully familiar with the educational 
applications of the Gold Medal Line of crayons, chalks, 


water colors, and other art-instruction specialties of 
the firm. 


Issues Activities Calendar. The Huntington Lab- 
oratories, Inc., of Huntington, Ind., are promoting 
the efficiency of school executives in the conduct of 
their routine work through a clever “Activities Calen- 
dar.” This calendar is so arranged that it includes 
not only the dates of the month, notes, holidays, 
coming educational conventions, and conferences, but 
also a list of important historical dates which are of 
educational importance. Spaces are provided for list- 
ing calendar dates of school importance, personal 
memoranda, etc. 

The Huntington Laboratories, Inc., maintain a 
nation-wide organization of trained consultants, who 
are prepared to give technical advice concerning 
school-sanitation problems. The firm will send a copy 
of the Activities Calendar 1936 to any schoolman upon 
request. 

Announce Bergerobe School Wardrobe. The Berger 
Manufacturing Company, Canton, Ohio, has issued 
a 15-page technical bulletin, which describes and illus- 
trates the “Bergerobe,” a modern, economical school 
wardrobe, the latest in its field. 

The “Bergerobe” meets the four prime requisites in 
providing accommodations for children’s clothing, 
namely, economy of space, economical cost of equip- 
ment, elimination of maintenance expense, and effi- 
cient operation. The “Bergerobe” is designed for 
simplicity of operation, sturdy construction, and in- 
volves a minimum of door encroachment of aisle space. 
It is reinforced and strengthened at all necessary 
points and completely eliminates maintenance ex- 
pense. The “Bergerobe” is manufactured in a variety 
of styles and sizes and is multiple operated, multiple 
locked when open, and multiple locked when closed. 

Complete information will be sent to any school 
official upon request 

Anchoring Loose Chairs or Desks. Stripped an- 
chor screws in wood floors and loose anchor bolts 
in concrete floors sooner or later become a cause of 
much, and in some instances, constant annoyance and 
repair expense. The trouble is more prevalent with 
softwood than with hardwood floors, and in concrete 
which has little strength. 

4 simple way to stop the nuisance with wood floors 
is to remove the loose screws, fill the holes with a 
soft putty of iron cement, and reset the screws be- 
fore the cement solidifies into metallic iron (see 
sketch). This can be done without moving the desks. 
The expansion of the iron cement in hardening pro- 
duces a stronger hold than that of the screw in the 
new wood. To illustrate, in a recent test of 114-in. 





Method of Anchoring Loose Desks in Schools 


No. 6 wood screws af four locations in cross-grained 
oak, the average pull at which stripping started was 
631 pounds per screw, whereas the same screws re- 
set in the same holes with iron cement, held to an 
average of 665 pounds. 

As a standard method of anchoring in a concrete 
floor, or in an emergency where no expansion anchor 
bolts are available, ordinary bolts set head down in 
holes in the concrete, and the annular space filled with 
iron cement as shown in the sketch, will ‘hold any 
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desk under the severest requirements. The hole can 
be drilled or chipped to any size, and the filling of 
the cement when metallized and expanded against 
the concrete and bolt stem, becomes stronger than the 
surrounding concrete. Where many bolt anchors are 
to be set in this way, a convenient tool for tamping 
in the iron cement may be made from a short sec- 
tion of very small pipe or tubing. Such a tool, although 
not a necessity, is easily made and permits hammer 
blows to be applied for forcing the cement in tightly. 

A special iron cement, bearing the trade name of 
Smooth-on is manufactured especially for anchoring 
school desks. The material is sold by the Smooth-on 
Manufacturing Company, Department 75, Trenton, 


New Royal Combination Chair. An unusual com- 
bination of auditorium and gymnasium chair has re- 
cently been announced by the Royal Metal Manu- 
facturing Company. The firm considers it their latest 
achievement in the portable-chair industry since the 
first steel chair was developed over thirty years ago. 

The new combination chair is entirely different 
from anything previously produced in this line and 
will be improved from time to time. It combines the 
advantages of comfort and convenience, without sac- 
rificing other important features. Some of the ad- 
vantages claimed for it are comfort through a large, 
roll-formed seat and separate backs; unbreakable con- 
struction giving a ten-year guarantee; leg braces pro- 
viding more than ample support without interference; 
25 per cent greater seating capacity in the auditorium 
due to the fact that chairs may be placed close to- 
gether; and the use of a minimum space for storing 
due to flat folding and ease of stacking. The ply- 
wood seat need never be replaced because it is pro- 
tected against roughness or peeling by metal seat 
binding, and the two separate backs protect the per- 
son in front from interference or danger to clothing. 

An attractive bulletin describing the new chair 
will be sent to any school official who will write to 
the Royal Metal Mfg. Company at 1132 South Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


THE CUSTODIAL CARE OF SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS 


An investigation of the custodial care of school build- 
ings in towns adjacent to Missoula was recently con- 
ducted under the direction of Mr. Ira B. Fee, superin- 
tendent of schools, Missoula, Mont. Replies were re- 
ceived to the following questions: 

1. Do you employ an engineer for each of your buildings to 
operate the heating plant and all the cleaning also? 

Ten engineers replied to the question, and five reported that 
they operated the heating plant and did the cleaning. One school 
system reported that a janitor-engineer is employed, while the 
janitresses do nearly all the cleaning. 

2. Do you pay your engineer, or janitor, for the full year, 
or only for the school year? 

Six of the ten reported that they pay by the calendar year. 
In one school system they pay for the full year if the finances 
permit. In other systems, the usual practice is, to pay for the 
school year. In one instance the staff works two weeks on and 
two weeks off. 

3. What is the monthly salary of each engineer? 

The replies indicated that the salary paid ranges from $80 
to $142, with the method of payment ranging from the day 
basis to the yearly basis. In some instances, the payment depends 
on the size of the building, ranging from $120 to $171. One 
school system reported that a square-foot method was in use for 
janitorial payments. There is also a square foot of yard basis 
and a square foot of lawn and window surface. The salary com- 
puted on such a basis totals about $1,326. 

4. If you employ cleaning help to aid the janitor-engineer, 
do you employ women or men, and what is the rate of pay 
of each? 

In three school systems it was reported that no additional 
help is employed. In other instances, men helpers were em- 
ployed at 40 cents an hour, and women at $3 a day. In one 
system, three students were employed at $13.50 each, on a nine- 
month basis. In another instance, extra help is employed for 
an average of 80 hours to the building each month, at a rate 
of 50 cents. Women are employed at $70 a month. or $4 a day. 

5. Is the employment of each engineer or janitor limited 
definitely to éight hours a day? 

All of the schools replied in the negative to this question. 

6. From your experience, how large a building (number of 
rooms) may one engineer properly care for? 

The replies were varied. One reported an average of fifteen 
rooms. Another limited it to four to six rooms. In one school 
system, which is using gas for fuel, it is possible to care for 
from twelve to fourteen rooms. In other instances, the estimate 
was placed at from eight to ten rooms, and twelve rooms or more. 


VISUAL EDUCATION MEETING 


¢ The Department of Visual Instruction of the Na- 
tional Education Association has prepared a_ two- 
day program, to be given at its winter meeting held 
February 22 to 27, in St. Louis, Mo. The headquarters 
will be in the Hotel Melbourne. 

Among the speakers are Prof. H. J. Stack, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, who will talk 
on “Teaching Safety Through Visual Methods”; Prof. 
William A. Yeager, University of Pittsburgh, who 
will discuss “The Preparation of Teachers Through 
Visual Aids”; Mr. Arthur O. Baker, Cleveland, Ohio, 
who will take the subject. “The Jones Rotary Sys- 
tem of Instruction”; Mr. Edwin A. Krows, who will 
talk on “The History of the Motion Picture Field”; 
and Mr. Edgar Dale, of Ohio University, who will 
discuss “Sound and Silent Film in Teaching.” 
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Let us send you the name of a 


nearby school that saves from 20% 


to 40% of each 


CHAMBERLIN 
WEATHER STRIPS 


“SINCE 1893-THE STANDARD” 


You can do the same thing in your school. 
Save money, and at the same time in- 
crease the warmth and comfort of your 
schoolroom, protect the health of children 
and teachers. Write us for further infor- 


mation. Of course, there is no obligation. 


CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER STRIP CO., INC 


1234 Labrosse Street ° 








year’s fuel with 


Detroit, Michigan 


pupil. 
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A WARDROBE LOCKER THAT 
MANY SCHOOLS HAVE ASKED FOR 


This new locker is especially recommended 
for elementary schools. Gives teacher absolute 
control with least supervision. Safe. Has sim- 
ple reliable mechanism. Saves one-half space 
over ordinary wardrobes. 

Ten two-door units accommodate 40 pupils, 
controlled by one lock. Independent door 
operation has decided advantages for teacher. 
After unlocking she can attend other duties. 
Unit can be locked with doors 
in open position. Doors automa- 
tically lock when closed by 


See it on Exhibit at 
N. E. A. 
Dept. Superintend- 
ence Convention 
St. Louis 
February 22 - 27 
Spaces E2 &@ E 4 


Lyon makes a complete 
line of steel folding 
chairs, lockers, cabinets, 
benches and shop equip- 


ment for schools 
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CHIEF OF THE 
NATION’S CLEANERS 


This famous Indian trade mark stands 





today, as it has for over a third of a 
century—the symbol of progress and 
efficiency in the science of cleaning. 
It is your guarantee that when you buy 
Wyandotte you buy service and atis- 
faction—not merely so many pounds of 


cleaning material. 


All through the years Wyandotte has 
maintained its place as the most modern 
cleaner you can use. Today the family 
of Wyandotte Products includes special- 
ized cleaners and alkalies for your every 


cleaning requirement. 


This is why you can safely entrust your 
cleaning problems to Wyandotte. Ask 
your Wyandotte Service Representative to 


recommend the particular kind of Wyan- 





dotte you can use to the best advantage. 





PRODUCTS 


THE J. B. FORD COMPANY 


WYANDOTTE ° ° ° MICHIGAN 




















INDEPENDENT 
U-ORDINATED 






Control with the.. mM 0 1 UT ROL 


the Modutrol System are independent in their operation, yet 


are perfectly teamed and co-ordinated to function together as a com- 
plete system. Such independent and co-ordinated control is possible 
only with an electric system. The Modutrol System is equally applic- 


able to large and small buildings, old or new. The Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Engineer, in or near your city, can quickly show you its 
advantages in installation, operating or maintenance costs. Minneapolis- 


Honeywell Regulator Co., 2830 4th Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


ae 
Branch and distributing offices in all principal cities In Canada: Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co, Ltd., 117 Peter St., Toronto. European sales and services: 233 Heerengracht, Amsterdam, Holland. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 


Control Systems 
BROWN INSTRUMENTS FOR INDICATING, RECORDING AND CONTROLLING 


An hundred realms appear— 
Lakes, forests, cities, plains, extending wide, 
The pomp of kings, the shepherd’s humbler pride. 
—Goldsmith, The Traveller. 


When the tiny Phoenician galleys left the safety of home shores 
and ventured out from the Mediterranean even into the stormy 
Atlantic, trade and treasure were not the only lures to the far 
horizon. 


It was not the need for a new home alone which propelled the 
boats of the Vikings. Marco Polo’s stories of jewels and gold in 
Cathay, and search for a northwest passage were not the only 
magnets that drew the caravels to a new continent. 


More dominant than any of these material forces was the ir- 
resistible urge to discover and explore. This restless spirit of the 
human heart still spurs men on to miraculous achievements, 
sending them to regions of ice and snow, or on courageous jour- 
neys to the stratosphere, or to the boundless wastes of some untrod 
desert. 





No longer are these ventures into the unknown the privilege of 
the few. The printed page permits the stay-at-homes to share them. 





Today’s world is a world of travel, and our children can be 
prepared to make their journeys intelligently and appreciatively. 


Geography is the subject that fulfills this function, because the 
heart of geography is travel—travel so conducted and interpreted 
that provincialism fades and kinship with the world becomes 
paramount. 








Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 











